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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 








FORTHCOMING NUMBERS. 





HE publishers of Scrzbner’s Magazine are able to announce that the 
series of unpublished letters of Thackeray mentioned 
in their prospectus for the year, will be begun in the April number, 
the first instalment consisting of letters written in 1847 and the few 
years following. The letters are preceded by a brief introduction by 
Mrs. Brookfield, to whom most of the letters are addressed, and by whose 
authority, with the approbation of Mr. Thackeray’s daughter, Mrs. Ritchie, 
they are now placed before the public. Mrs. Brookfield and her husband, 
the late Rev. W. H. Brookfield, were among the most intimate friends of 
Mr. Thackeray during the years covered by these letters; and the correspon- 
dence is continuous though not connected. In preparing it for publication 
a simple chronological order has been followed, regardless of the relative 
importance of the different letters. Besides her introduction, Mrs. Brook- 
field has, where necessary, supplied explanatory notes to the letters ; and in 
connection with later instalments, some unpublished memoirs of Thackeray 
will be printed. Frequent sketches are in the letters, and these will 
commonly be reproduced in fac-simile; besides which the series will be 
illustrated with others of Thackeray’s drawings in the possession of Mrs. 
Brookfield, with views of places mentioned, etc. 


Early numbers of the Magazine will contain, among other papers 


not hitherto announced, an exceedingly interesting and valuable article 
upon the development of the modern steamship, by Commander F. E. 
Chadwick, U. S. Navy, Naval Attaché of the United States Legation in 
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London, very thoroughly and copiously illustrated from the material brought 
together at the Liverpool International Shipping Exhibition of 1886, and 
from other sources; a story of remarkable power and in a new field, by 
Thomas Nelson Page; an interesting paper connected with the musical 
stage, by a high musical authority, which will include some striking and 
novel illustrations ; an exceedingly interesting paper by Lieutenant W. S. 
Hughes, U. S. Navy, on the later and more remarkable developments of 
the torpedoes which have of late become so important a factor in aggressive 


, as well as defensive warfare; and several short stories by new writers. 


The Magazine for April will contain Mr. Washburne’s concluding 
paper on “ The Downfall of the Commune.” 





ENGLISH REVIEWS. 


From THE LONDON TIMES. | From THE LONDON ADVERTISER. 


“ScRIBNER’S MaGazine is good. The opening article is of “Scripner’s MAGazine offers much excellent reading at an 
especial interest. The short stories are readable, and the serial | exceedingly moderate price. If the merits of the work are kept 
story, a study of New England farm life, contains a [verbal] | up to the level of the initial number, it may be — predicted 
picture grim and powerful enough to stimulate one’s expectations | that the new comer will be heartily welcomed by English readers.” 
for the future,”’ 
From THE SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE, London. 
From PUNCH, London. “ The literature of Scripner’s MaGazine is undoubtedly: high- 
class, and the conduct of the periodical promises to be on a broad, 
large, liberal scale.’ 

From THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR, London. 
From THE BRIGHTON HERALD. “* ScrIBNER’S MAGAZINE commences auspiciously. The contents 
of the first number are peculiarly American in tone. The illustra- 

‘““ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, we are bound to say, threatens to be | tions are beautiful, and the reading-matter of the very best.”’ 

a very powerful rival to our English publications, For obvious 


The initial number contains a great variety of valuable literary 
work, and we heartily welcome the new comer.’ 


reasons the political element will be conspicuous by its absence, From THE SURREY COMET, Kingston. 
and that alone is something to be grateful for. Scribner’s Maga- ““ ScrIBNER’S MaGazINE deserves a place among the higher class 
zine will at least have that great advantage. . . . It is freely | American periodicals because of the variety and freshness of its 


and admirably illustrated, and promises to be most ably conducted. | matter and the artistic qualities of its illustrations.” 
It will become deservedly popular on both sides the Atlantic.” 
From THE BANBURY GUARDIAN. 


“ Through sheer exceNence Scripner’s MAG AZINE will make a 
place for itself. The character of its contents is rich and varied, 
while several capital illustrations adorn its pages.’ 


From THE ABERDEEN JOURNAL. 


‘* ScRIBNER’S MaGAzINeE is a strong addition to the illustrated 
monthlies, Both its subject-matter and its illustrations are of a 
very high order.” 





From THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, Belfast, Ireland. 


“SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE is a new and powerful competitor for 
public favor among the monthlies. It is a high-class magazine in 
every sense. Its paper is superior, its letterpress“is beautiful, and, 
as for the illustrations, they are both numerous and of the highest 
order of excellence. Equal praise may be given the subject- 
matter, 





FOR SALE BY NEWSDEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
25 CENTS A NUMBER. $3.00 A YEAR. 


Remittances should be sent by Post Money-Order or Registered Letter to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 
743-745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














“BOOKS: ees | 
Houcuton, Mirein & Go.’s New Booxs. 


DEMOCRACY, AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 


By JAMES RussELL LOWELL. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. CoNnTENTs : Democracy ; Garfield ; Stanley; 

Fielding ; Coleridge; Books and Libraries ; Wordsworth ; Don Quixote ; Harvard Anniversary. 

This volume contains the profound address delivered by Mr. Lowell at the Midland Institute, on Democracy, which i3 
unquestionably one of the most thoughtful and cogent statements ever made of the principles and objects of republican 
government. To this are added several other addresses made in England, of singular learning and felicity ; an admirable 
address at the opening of a public library at Chelsea, Mass.; and the elaborate discourse on the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of Harvard University. 











OTHER BOOKS BY MR. LOWELL. 
AMONG MY BOOKS. First Series. 12mo, $2.00. 
AMONG MY BOOKS. Second Series. 12mo, $2.00. s 
MY STUDY WINDOWS. 12mo, $2.00. 
FIRESIDE TRAVELS. 12mo, $1.50; 16mo, $1.00. 


These four prose volumes contain biographical, critical, and literary essays of marvellous learning, wisdom, and humor; 
and are among the most interesting books in American literature. 


POEMS. Household Edition, $1.75; Cabinet, $1.00; Illustrated Library, $3.50. 


A NEW BOOK BY MR. BROWNING. 


Parleyings with Certain People of Importance in Their Day, 
To wit: Bernard de Mandeville, Daniel Bartoli, Christopher Smart, George Bubb Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard de 


Lairesse, and Charles Avison. Introduced by a Dialogue between Apollo and the Fates ; concluded by Another between John 
Faust and his Friends. By ROBERT BROWNING. 1 Vol., 16mo, $1.25; also uniform with the crown 8vo edition, gilt top, $1.25. 


THOMAS H. BENTON. 


Vol. XIV. of American Statesmen Series. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 1 vol., 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s biography of this distinguished statesman, whose long and eventful political career covered a most 
important period in American politics, cannot fail to be of great value and interest. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN THE SERIES OF AMERICAN STATESMEN. 








John Quincy Adams. By John T. Morse, Jr. Daniel Webster. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Alexander Hamilton. Henry Cabot Lodge. Albert Gallatin. John Austin Stevens. 
John C. Calhoun, Dr. H. von Holst. James Madison. Sydney Howard Gay. ; 
Andrew Jackson. Prof. Wm. G. Sumner. John Adams. John T. Morse, Jr. Cc 
John Randolph. Henry Adams. John Marshall. Allen B. Magruder. : 
James Monroe. Pres. D. C. Gilman. Samuel Adams. James K. Hosmer. ; Cc 
Thomas Jefferson. John T. Morse, Jr. Each vol. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. } 
. am . dl . 5 2 
A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready, and Devil’s Ford. | 
Two characteristic new stories by BRET HarTE. Little Classic style. 18mo, $1.00. i 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY FOR 1887. 


The January Number of The Atlantic contained among other attractions the first chapters of Two Notable Serial Stories : 
THE SECOND SON. By Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT and T. B. ALDRICH. 
PAUL PATOFF. By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ A Roman Singer,” ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,” etc. 


The February Atlantic contains : 
A Poem by James Russell Lowell, entitled CREDIDIMUS JOVEM REGNARE, covering more than five pages 


The March Atlantic will be rendered remarkable by the first installment of ‘Our Hundred Days,” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes’s Account of His Visit to England. 


$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number, 





*,.*For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE 
OF 
LORD 
SHAFTS- 
BURY. 


THE 


COMMON 


CHORD. 





The late Anthony Ash- 
ley-Cooper, Seventh Earl 
of Shaftsbury, was the 
most famous philanthro- 
pist of histime. He lived 
a beautiful life and died a 
glorious death. Knowing 
that his biography was 
bound to be written, he 
put all the material for it 
in the hands of a friend 
before his death, and now 
we have THE LIFE AND 
WORKS OF THE SEVENTH 
EARL OF SHAFTSBURY, 
K. G., by EDwIn Hop- 
DER, with portrait. 3 
vols., price, $7.50. 


This is a story by 
HENRY R. ELLIOTT, 
author of “The Bassett 
Claim,” and one of the 
staff of the N. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. “ Pi- 
quant, very original, and 
deeply interesting,” is 
what a well-known critic 
says of it. “THE Com- 
MON CHORD: A Story 
of the Ninth Ward.” 1 
vol., cloth, $1.00. 





In these days when 
horsemanship is one of the 
necessary accomplish- 
ments of fashionable life, 
and when every man, wo- 
man, and child must “talk 
horse,” what book could 
be more apropos than one 
written by the principal 
veterinary surgeon of the 
British Army? We 
therefore beg to call your 
attention to THE PRAC- 
TICAL HORSEKEEPER, by 
GEORGE FLEMING, 
LL.D. FRCVS. 1 
vol., price, $2.00. 


THE 
PRACTI- 
CAL 
HORSE- 
KEEPER. 


Ilere is a genuine CASSELL’S 


French Reader, not a 
book made up of silly 
and impossible conver- 
sations. Every teacher 
and every student of the 
French language will 
acknowledge that it fills 
along-felt want. Its full 
title is CASSELL’S PUb- 
LIC SCHOOL FRENCH 
READER, Gyrammatic- 
ally graduated. By 
GUILLAUME S. CON- 
RAD. I vol., price, $1.00. 





FRENCH 
READER. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, 


5 


LIMITED, 


NEW YORK. 











A Romance of Colonial Massachusetts. 





AGNES SURRIAGE. 


By EpWIN LASSETTER BYNNER, author of ‘Nimport,” 
«Tritons,” ‘* Penelope’s Suitors,” ‘‘ Damen’s Ghost,” etc. $1.50. 
**The best novel that has come out of Boston this generation.” 
—KatTk SANBORN. 
“ Picturesque and dramatic—a genuine historical romence.” 
—GEORGE Parsons LATHROP. 
“TI have derived much enjoyment from Mr. Bynner’s book; it 
has strength and manliness.”—JvuLIAN HAWTHORNE. 
“A romance passionate, picturesque, and dramatic, full of 
strength and originality."—Portland Press. 
** The story of ‘Agnes Surriage,’ the beautiful danghter of a poor 
Marblehead fisherman, is as picturesque and dramatic as anything 
need be. It is a true story too..—New York Star, 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS. By the Author of “Margaret 
Kent.” There has been a great popular welcome for this latest 
work of the author of the most successful novel of 1886, whose 
brilliancy and realism combine with other masterly traits to 
make an entertaining literary work. Thousands of admirers of 
** Margaret Kent” will hasten to read the new novel. $1.50. 

“THE STORY OF MARGARET KENT” comes out at this time in 
a new edition. 


HAPPY DODD, by Rose Terry CookE, ‘s a peculiarly 
valuable book for the family fireside, by the very foremost of 
writers on New-England people. $1.50. 

**It would be superfiuous to prai-e anything by a writer so well 
and favorably known, but we may say that this seems a peculiarly 
strong book, and one whose infinence will be far-reaching. A strong 
religious feeling permeates it, the design of the author being to tell 
the story of one who, having few advantages, made herself and 
those about her happy by ‘doing what she could.’ We heartily 
commend it to all classes of readers."—Boston Transcript. 


THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Sir WALTER 
Scort’s great song of border warfare, has been brought out in 
a new and richly annotated edition, edited by W. J. Rolfe, and 
uniform with his editions of Childe Harold, Marmion, The 
Lady of the Lake, Select Poems of Tennyson, The Young 
People’s Tennyson, and The Princess. 75 cts. each. 


LIBER AMORIS. By HENRY BERNARD CARPENTER. $1.75. 

“A new and wonderful poem—a work so charged with faith, 
hope, belief, and immortal love, and with such exuberant beauty 
of romance, such joy in existence, and such remarkable command 
of verbal music.”"—G, P. Laturop, in N. Y. Star. 


RANKELL’S REMAINS. 
novel. $1.00. 

“It is thoroughly and characteristically American, it is original 
an! unusual, it is spirited and interesting, and above all it is based 
upon Conditions of life and habits of thought impossible in any 
cvuntry but this,”—Boston Courier. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN. By Epwin 
PERCY WHIPPLE. With portrait, and Dr. Bartol’s Memorial 
Address. $1.50; in half calf, $3.00. 

“A positively fascinating piece of reading."—Hartford Courant. 

* The incidents with which he crowds his pages make it flash 
with brilliancy and represent the man.”—IJndependent. 


THE HOUSE AT HIGH BRIDGE. By Epcar Faw- 
CETT. $1.50. 


“*It is not often so interesting and well written a novel as ‘The 
House at High Bridge’ appears in these days. Wecan recommend 
it heartily to all those who enjoy Trollope’s stories of English home 
life ; and we are delighted to see an American who is treading in 
the old-fashioned footsteps of that pleasure-giving English novel- 
ist.”- Boston Transcript. 


BARRETT WENDELL’S new 


*,*For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post-paid, upon receipt 
of price. Catalogue of our books mailed Sree. 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 





AND WHY? READ THIS: 
“‘Where there is a will there is a way,” 


THE WILL POWER, Its Range and Action, 


By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D. 182 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.09, 

«The longer I live the more I am certain the difference be. 
tween men, the feeble and the powerful, is energy, invincible 
determination, a purpose once fixed, then death or Victory. 
This quality will do anything in this world.” 

«Dr. Fothergill treats of the Will in relation to the inherited 
character, and to self-culture, of Will and circumstance, of the 
Will fight.”"—-The Werld. 

“A BRILLIANT WORK.” 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD 


12mo, cloth, 414 pages, 











By Henry DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E. 
New Edition. Price, $1.00. 
«‘Thi3 is in many respects a remarkable book. . . . It is 
the product of a mind both scientific and religious.” 
~-Masonic Magazine, 
«Every intelligent man and woman should read this book, 
—Buffalo Sunday Express, 
“Its originality will make it almost a revelation.” 
—Chziistian Union, 


“A WORK BEYOND CRITICISM.” 


GEIKIE’S HOURS WITH THE BIBLE. 


The Scriptures in the Light of Modern Discovery and Science, 
Six volumes, illustrated, with Index. Covering the Old 
Testament. Standard edition, 6 vols., $7.50; new cheap 
edition, 3 vols., $4.50. 

«In the interest of Bible study, and unsolicited by the pub- 
lishers, We wish to call the special attention of our readers to 
a series of volumes, with the above title, written by that dis- 
tinguished Bible scholar, the Rev. Dr. Cunningham Geikie.” 

—Christian Advocate, 

Ask for these at your booksellers, or any of the above sent, 

post-free, on receipt of price. Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


JAMES POTT & CO., 14 and 16 Astor Place, New York. 








Increase your worth to your employer crd 
thereby increase your income, by 
making yourself Quick at Figures. 


HOW TO BECOME 


QUICK = FIGURES. 


This book, now in its thirteenth edition, has cer- 
tainly made a place for itself without conflicting with 
the teacher or the taught, because it fills the gap 
between the school-room and the counting-room. 

The school-boy of to day is pushed along from one 
grade to another, regardless of any short, quick 
methods, so common and so necessary in business life. 

The graduate fresh from the high school is often 
amazed at the butcher's or grocer’s clerk—how rapidly 
they arrive at results without mental labor, which he 
could not accomplish without paper and_pencil. 

That this book fully covers that field of instruction 
is attested by its large sale. 

Price, $1.00. Agents wanted. 
canvassers’ book published. 


NIMS & KNIGHT, Publishers, 


TROY, N. Y. 


It is the best 
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By Fiperia Bripces anp Dora Reap Goopate. 


HERALDS OF EASTER. 


A new and appropriate poem, in fac-simile of the author's MS., 
with exquisite illustrations, daintily printed in colors, on ‘‘ water- 
color” paper. 

Designs of City-sparrows and Wisteria; White Doves and 
Blossoming Apricot; Swallows Skimming over White Daisies; 
Chipping-birds and Pussy-willow, 


‘‘Whatman Ivorine” binding, $1.50. (See description below.) 


WORDS OF COMFORT AND HOPE. 


Selections from Molinos, St. Augustine, Cardinal Bona, 
Madame Swetchine, and others. 

Selected by Louise S. HouGuTon. 

Printed on fine laid paper, in purple ink. ‘‘ Whatman Ivorine” 
binding, with engraving of Reynolds’s ** ‘The Angel Choir’ in purple 
on the ivorine. 

In silvered Lox, $1.00. 





The ‘‘WHATMAN IvortneE” binding is especially adapted to 
volumes inte:.ded for Easter. 

A fine engrav ng of perfect finish is printed by a secret process 
upon the ‘*[vorine,” a material wich closely resembles ivory in 
every purticular, ‘This, with a title engraved upon it, is mounted 
upon heavy, white ‘* Whatman” drawing paper. The whole, witha 
“Ragged Edge” and a knot of silk-and-silver cord, forms a dainty 
cover of great novelty. 


Other volumes in this binding are: 
At $1.00 
EASTER. 


By Rost Porter. 
Appropriate Easter sentiments. 


COLDEN WORDS OF HOLY MEN. 


Selections from Thomas & Kempis, Fénelon, John Bunyan, 
St. Frangots de Sales, and others. 


SILVER THOUCHTS OF CREAT MINDS. 


Selections from John Bunyan, Madame Guyon, Jean Nicolas 
Grou, Thomas a Kempis, and others. 


DICKENS’S ‘A CHILD’S DREAM 
OF A STAR.” 


_Each with attractive engraving on the ivorine; in protector and 
silvered box, 


At $1.50 


EASTER BELLS. 


By H. H. (Mrs. Jackson.) 


Illustrated by Susie Barstow SKELDING, with colored designs 
of Pansies; Anemone; Hepatica ; and Daffodils and Narcissus. 





EASTER MESSENCERS. 
By T.ucy Larcom. 
Illustrated by Sustz Barstow SkELpING, with exquisite colored 
plates of Easter Lilies; White Daisies and Grasses; Jonquils and 
Crocuses; and Sweet-peas. 


SONCS OF BIRDS. 
Poems illustrated by FiveLiaA BripGes. With colored designs 
of Swallows and Arrow-head ; Snow bunting and Pine Bough; 
Wrens and Honeysuckle; and Seagull and Surf. 


BIRDS OF MEADOW AND CROVE. 
Poems illustrated by FipetiA BripGes. With colored designs of 
Yellow Birds and Mullein; Robins and Apple-blossoms; Blue- 
birds and Morning-glories ; and Snow-birds and Rose-hips. 


SONCSTERS OF THE BRANCHES. 
Poems illustrated by Fiperta Brivces. With colored designs 
of Orioles and Plum-lossoms; Song Sparrows and Wild Ross; 

Thrush and Sweet-Peas ; and Chickadees and Autumn Leaves. 


Each of these 5 volumes in special Easter Edition, in the white 
“Whatman Ivorine” binding, above described. In silvered box. 
$1.50. 











EASTER BELLS and EASTER 


MESSENCERS 
(A bove described) 
Can be had in ‘‘ French Sateen” or in ‘‘Silver-edged” binding, 
at $1.00 each, 
EASTER, by Rose Pcerter, can be had in ‘ French Sateen,” 
at 75 cts. 


EASTER FLOWERS. 


3y Sustz Barstow SKELDING. 
With exquisite colored plates of Easter Lilies ; Trailing Arbutus; 
Violets; and Pink and White Azaleas. 
‘*French Sateen” or “ Silver-edged” binding, 75 cts. each. 


An AppropRIATE EASTER Girr would be any one of the 
14 Vols. of the famous . 


FLOWER-SONCS SERIES, 
in the new Photo-etching Binding, with dainty photo-etchings of 
flowers on the white parchment-paper covers. Vols. I-XI, $1.00 
each. Vois. A, B, C, 75 cts. each. 
For particulars send for /ree catalogue. 


STUDIES FOR PAINTING BIRDS. 
SECOND SERIES. By Fiveria Brivces. ; 

1. City-sparrows and Wisteria Blossoms; 2. White Doves 
and Blossoming Apricot; 3 Swallows Skimming over White 
Daisies; 4. Chipping-birds and Pussy-willow. 

Printed on ‘‘water-color” paper. Size of each 8xg inches. 
Price, as a set in a box, $1.co. Separately, 40 cts. each. 


THE “FAITHFUL” SERIES. 


A new series of miniature books, uniform with the “Chips,” 
‘**Gems,” and ‘‘ Golden Thoughts.” Size of page, 2}¢ x 3% inches. 
Bound in white parchment-paper, with photo-etchings of madonnas, 
etc., on covers 

1. The Fatthful Promiser; 
Guide;” 3 The Words of Jesus. 


As a set in a box, $1.50. Each Vol. separately, 50 cts. 


2. From ‘“* The Spiritual 





Any of the above books can be had of your bookseller, or will be sent to any address, at publishers’ expense, on receipt of advertised 


price. Mention ScripNer’s MAGAZINE. 


New catalogue, with full descriptions of EASTER PUBLICATIONS Jor old and young, sent free to any address if 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 7s mentioned. 


WHITE, STOKES, & ALLEN, Publishers, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
7 
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Concise, Late, 
Distinguished for Sim- 


tangement, and Reliability 
of Statement. 
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plicity of Style, Orderly Ar- 


Comprehensive, 
Cheap. 
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A Cyclopedia for the Home, the Library, the Office, and the Workshop, 


The success which has attended the sale of the International can hardly be regarded as Jess than phenomenal. It indicates 
a quick appreciation on the part of the public of a Cyclopedia that is not only great in size, but sold at prices hitherto unknown 


in that line. 


SOLD ON THE PLAN OF 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Parties living at a distance, and where we have no agents, can order by mail, and on the same plan as nearby purchasers. 


Parties living in the Vicinity of New 


Work, or any of the other large cities, can have volumes left with 


them for examination free of charge, and without obligation to purchase. Since the first publication of this announcement, 


many have availed themselves of this offér. 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED. ‘TERMS MOST EXCELLENT. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


755 Broadway, New York. 





Home ArT Work. 


Art Interchange, the only practical art work 
Journal published, makes the following 
SPECIAL-OFFERS, FOR A BRIEF PERIOD. 
If this advertisement be sent with 


ONE DOLLAR 


we will send you at once Three (8) Colored Plates and 
Six (6) Issues of The Art Interchange, full of instruc- 
tion in Embroidery, Painting, Carving, Brass Hammering, 
etc. Also Six (6) large pattern supplements, full work- 
ing size. The three colored pilates are— 

Study of Jacqueminot Roses, (red) 

(Size 20 inches x 14 inches.) 
** Afternoon Tea,” Figure Study 
by Percy Moran (size 131% in, x 10 in.) 

Study of Snowballs (size 1314x10 in.) 

Or if this advertisement be sent with 


$1.85 


only eighty-five cts. more, we will send you Seven (7) 
Colored Plates and Fifteen (15) iasues of THE ART 
INTERCHANGE; also Fifteen (15) large pattern supple- 
ments for embroidery, carving or other art work, full 
working size. The seven colored plates are as follows— 


Decorative Panel ‘‘ Birds and Blossoms,” 
very large (size 29x12 in.) 
Norwegian Peasant Girl. 

(20x14 in.) by T. de Thulstrup, 
Study of Yellow Roses (14x11 in.) 
Study of Grapes (13x10 in.) 
“Fisher Girl,” Figure Study 

by W. Satterlee (13x10 in.) 
‘Marine View,” by E. Moran, 

(size 20 inches x 14 inches,) and 
Study of Dogwood (2 in x It in.) 

THE ART INTERCHANGE costs only #8.00 a year and 
gives each year 18 colored plates and 26 numbers, 
SAMPLE COPY, with handsome colored plate, 20c 
lllustrated catalogue FREE. Address 

WM. WHITLOCK, Pub., 


Mention this paper. 39 W, 22d St. N. ¥, 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 


“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 
__ea 4 ‘ 


A DICTIONARY 


containing 118,000 Words, and 3000 Engravings, 


A CAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


25,000 Titles, with pronunciation, &c., (recently added) and 


A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


nearly 10,000 Noted Persons; also various Tables, 


ALL IN ONE BOOK. 


It has 3000 more Words in its vocabulary than are found 
in any other American Dictionary, and nearly three times 
the number of Engravings. 


It is the best practical English Dictionary ex- 
tant.— Quarterly Review, London. 


Webster is Standard Authority in the Gov’t Printing Office, 
and with the U. S. Supreme Court, and is recommended by 
the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and by the leading 
College Presidents of the U. 8. and Canada. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE, 


JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. 


Including in the narrative five journeys of western explora- 
tion during the years 1842, 1843-4, 1845-6-7, 1848-9, 1853-4, 
together with the sketch of the life of Senator Benton, in con- 
nection with western expansion, by Jessie Benton Frémont. 
A retrospect of fifty years, covering the most eventful periods 
of modern American history. Superbly illustrated by original 
portraits, descriptive plates, and, from the Missouri River to 
the Pacific, by a series of sketches and daguerreotypes made 
during the journeys. The illustrations are masterpieces of 
Darley, Hamilton, Schusselc, Dallas, Kern, Wallin, Waud, and 
others. Engraved under the supervision of J. M. Butler, with 
map: and colored plates. 

About two hundred full-page illustrations, portraits, maps, 
and fac-simile of documents on steel and wvod. 

New York Tribune says: “. . . The forecasts of ‘The 
Pathfinder’ have been amply fulfilled.” 

New York Star says: “. . Piacing General Frémont in 
a true light to posterity, as a pioneer uniting primitive energy 
with consummate culture and rare rectitude.” 

New York Sun: **. . . A very remarkable man, whose 
soubriquet, ‘The Pathfinder,’ was fairly won.” . 

Philadelphia Record: **. . . There isno more picturesque 
figure in American history.” 

Chicago Mail: “ . . . Wasborn to be a leader of men. 
. Bold, dauntless, and fearless.” 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. VOL. I., NOW READY. 


Ireland Since the Union 


=e 
JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


2mo, 350 pages, Cloth, $1.50. 


PRINTED SIMULTANEOUSLY, FROM ADVANCE SHEETS 
WITH MESSRS. CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 

Ready February 15th. 

If there is a man living competent to truthfully depict the 
History of Ireland, showing the evils of misgovernment, the 
tyranny of wealth and landlordism, and contrariwise, the 
beauties of the Irish character, his patience and good humor 
under trials—his bravery, light-heartedness and patriotism ; 
and showing also the natural resources of one of the loveliest 
Spots on earth—that man is JUSTIN McCARTHY. 














A GRAND BOOK. 
The Great Hit of the Season, 


THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AND AUTHENTIC 
BiFE OF 


Gen. JOHN A. LOGAN, 


The Matchless Citizen-Soldier, 
The Ever-Victorious General, 
The Illustrious Statesman. 


By GEORGE FRANCIS DAWSON, 


EX-LIBRARIAN OF THE SENATE, 





His Chosen. Biographer. 


Every Page Full of Absorbing Interest ! 





WITH AN INTRODUCTION IN FAC-SIMILE BY 
Mrs. JOHN A. LOGAN. 
Lt Contains Sixteen Superb Full-page Tilustraticns, 
comprising Portraits, Battle Scenes, Heroic Charges, 
and Scenes of Camp, March, Siege, and Mourning. 


Mra. JOHN A. LOGAN writes, January, 19, 1887: 

“In addition to his other qualifications, the fact that Mr. 
GEORGE FRANCIS DAWSON has been the friend and associate 
of my lamented husband for many years, and was selected by 
General Logan as his biographer, has given him peculiar 
advantages, of which he has admirably availed himself, in 
writing a just, faithful, and vivid life of General Logan. 

«The larger part of this biography was written by Mr. 
DAWSON over two years ago, from data furnished by General 
Logan, who afterward read and gave to the work, substantially 
in its present shape, his unqualified endorsement, and more 
than once before his death expressed the wish that Mr. 
Dawson’s biography of him should go to the public with the 
stamp of his own authorization and approbation. 

**Having read the additions which complete the history of 
his incomparable services and spotless life, I unhesitatingly 
give my approval to this publication. MARY S. LOGAN.” 

SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. PROSPECTUS READY. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


MEMORIES © 


—OF THE— 


Men Who Saved The Union 


By DONN PIATT. 








Extra Cloth, Gilt Top, $1.80. 





READY MARCH Ist, 


l¥ith Photogravures and other Engravings of 
Lincoln, General Thomas, Stanton, 
Seward, Chase, etc., etc. 


Donn Piatt, who was on terms of the closest —- with 
these great men during the rebellion, and with most of them 
before and after, had superior advantages for obtaining the 
materials for such a work as the present, which his natural 
gifts of insight into character and honesty of heart coupled 
to a strong and clear style have turned to the best account. 
He has thus presented his countrymen with the clearest, most 
truthful and fascinating pictures of the true heroes of the war. 
He found them men, noble men, and such he paints them. 





257-259 State St., 
CHICAGO. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & C0., 
9 


384-386 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
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W ORCESTER’S 


UNABRIDCED QUARTO 


DICTIONARY. 


3 


With or without D. Patent Index. 


EDITION OF 1887. 
ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF 


A New Pronouncing Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 12,000 personages, and 


A New Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 


noting and locating over 20,000 places, 
Containing also 
Over 12,500 New Words, 
recently added, together with 
A Table cf 5000 Words in General Use, with 
their Synonymes. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH WOOD-CUTS AND FULL-PAGE PLATES. 


The National Standard of American Literature. 

Every edition of Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, Irving, 
Whittier, and other eminent American authors, follows 
Worcester. ‘“‘It presents the usage of all great English 
writers.” It is the authority of the leading magazines and 
newspapers of the country and of the National Departments 
at Washington. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes says: 

«‘Worcester’s Dictionary has constantly lain on my table for 
daily use, and Webster’s reposed on my shelves for occasional 
consultation.” 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
SAINT MICHAEL. 


Mrs. Wister’s New Translation. 


A RoMANCE. From the German of E. WERNER, 
author of ‘‘ Banned and Blessed,” etc. By Mrs. 
A. L. WISTER, translator of ‘‘ The Second Wife,” 
‘“‘The Old Mam’selle’s Secret,’’ ‘‘ Violetta,’’ etc. 
12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 


The novels of E. Werner are always readable and in the 
highest degree entertaining. Mrs. Wister’s refined and pure 
taste never leads her amiss in making her selections, and the 
novel before us is more interesting than any of its predecessors. 
She is one of the best translators from the German in this 
country, and the felicitous manner in which the work has been 
— in i present volume adds to the charm of a truly agree- 
able nove 


TAKEN BY SIEGE. 


ANoveEL. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 


“A graphic and very interesting anonymous story of a young 
pesca experiences in New York. Who the hero may be 
enveloped in mystery, but that the heroine is Miss Clara 
Louise Kellogg there is little doubt. The other characters will 
be readily recognized as conspicuous in New York society. 
The author has unusual ability as a writer of fiction.” 
—Albany Journal. 
“The story deals with the living forces and events of to-day, 
and is one of the most vital and strong and Keenly interesting 
of late novels.”—Boston Evening Traveller. 











«*s For sa'e by all b.oksellers or will be sent, tran portation free, 
upon receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
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Messrs, ROBERTS BROTHERS 
NEw Books. 


Franklin in France. 

From Original Documents, most of which are now 
published for the first time. By EDwArpD E. Hae 
and Epwarp E. HALg, Jr. With three newly en- 
graved portraits of Franklin from copies which are 
now quite rare, and numerous portrait-illustrations 
throughout the text. One handsome 8vo volume of 
500 pages. 


Cathedral 
England. 


By ANNA Bowman Dopp. _ Illustrated from 
sketches and photographs by J. Eldon Deane. 12mo, 
Cloth. $2.00. 


The Country Doctor. 

By Honoré DE BAuzac. 

Uniform style with ‘‘ Pére Goriot,’’ ‘‘ The Duchesse 
de Langeais,” ‘‘ César Birotteau,” ‘‘Eugénie Grandet,” 
and ‘‘Cousin Pons.” 12mo. Half morocco. French 
style. $1.50. 


Some Chinese Ghosts. 

By LAFCADIO HEARN. 

ContrTENTS: The Soul of the Great Bell; The Story 
of Ming-y; The Legend of Tchi-Nu; The Return of 
Yen-Tchin-King ; The Tradition of the Tea-Plant ; The 
Tale of the Porcelain-God, 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Through the Gates of Gold. 
16mo. Limp cloth. Style of ‘ A Little Pilgrim.” 
50 cents. 
The book deals with problems of the future life in 
an unusual manner, and it is believed that it will make 
as much of a sensation as did ‘‘ The Gates Ajar.” 


Margaret of Angouléme, 


Queen of Navarre. 
By A. Mary F. Rosrnson, author of ‘‘ Emily 
Bronté.” 16mo. Cloth. Famous Women Series, $1.00. 


A Year in Eden. A Novel. 

Part I. Spring ; Part II. Summer ; Part III. Autumn; 
Part IV. Winter. By HArriET WATERS PRESTON. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

A NEW “NO NAME” NOVEL. 
A Question of Identity. 

Being the tenth volume in the third ‘‘No Name 

Series.” 16mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


Agatha and the Shadow. 


The second volume in the ‘‘ Old Colony Series” of 
novels. Uniform in size and style with ‘‘Constance 
of Acadia.” 12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Mabel Stanhope. 
A Story. By KaTHLEEN O’MEaRA, author of 
‘‘Madame Mohl,” etc. 16mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, BOSTON. 


Cloth. $3.00, 
Days 


in Southern 
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“The True Story 
Of a Great Life.’’ 


~~ OS if sagiting, will ever be known than 
The wonder is that he has 
One is so out of the common, so 








« Littie more 
Mr. Stoddard 
gathered so much. .. . 


picturesque, so unlike anything possible anywhere within the 


boundaries of civilization, . that to multitudes the 
story must seem more romance than reality.”—N. Y¥. Times. 
«Approaches closely to the ideal biography, and scarcely 
will be superseded by the efforts of any Ceeqaens author.”— 
Literary World. 
«If Mr. Lincoln was born to be written about Mr. Stoddard 
was, 80 tospeak, born to write about him.”—The Critic. 


“A graphic and entertaining biography, as rich in incident 
. any romance, and sparkling with wise wit and racy anec- 
dote. . . . If any considerable portion of the youth of 
America can be ee to make themselves familiar with 
his life, . delineated by Mr. Stoddard’s suggestive 

plography, it will b be better for them and the republic. 
—Harper’s Month ly. 


« For family reading it is one of the most satisfactory lives 
that has appeared.”—Christian Union. 


Ths NEW LIFE OF LINCOLN 
is by Wm. O. Sropparp, one of his Confidential 
Secretaries. Published in handsome Octavo, 
Illustrated, at $2.75. Send for Circular. 


GOOD CANVASSERS WANTED. 





TIMELY BOOKS. 


PRINCIPLES OF ART. Part I, Art in History ; 
Part II, Art in Theory. By JoHN C. Van Dykg, Libra- 
rian, Sage Library, New Brunswick, N.J. 12mo. $1.25. 


NORWAY NIGHTS AND RUSSIAN DAYS. 
A Summer Pilgrimage. Illustrated. 18mo. $1.25. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA : Its Valleys, Hills, 
and Streams; its Animals, Birds, and Fishes; its Gardens, 
Farms, and Climate. By THEODORE S. VAN DYKE, author 
of “ The Still Hunter,” etc. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 

4 wi, | ~ and observant naturalist.”—London (Eng.) Morn- 

ng Post. 

«Without question the best book which has been wriiten on 
the Southern Counties of California. . . May be com- 
mended without any of the usual reservations. "—San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. 

“A variety of topics, some of interest to pleasure seekers, 
others to those who would find in Southern California means 
of livelihood or health.”—New York Times, 


THE VOLCANO UNDER THE CITY. Bya 
VOLUNTEER SPECIAL. With Map of New York. $1.00. 


A detailed and graphic history of the great New York Riot 

of 1863—about the only Bayon episode of the Civil War not 
heretofore written up. The author’s analysis of its conditions 
and causes shows what elements still underlie the daily life 
of every considerable city. 

‘*Has all the interest of novelty as well as the value of an 
historical study. Especially forcible in view of recent 
labor troubles. . For those interested in the study of the 
late war in all its phases the book is indispensable. A map of 
the lower part of New York makes it easy to follow the course 
of the riots.”—Boston Herald. 


*.* All booksellers, or mailed by the publishers. 





FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 27 Park Place, NEW YORK. 


N.B.—Send for our Selected Catalogue of Choice American Books. 





THE 


lecorator and Furnisher 


A magnificently illustrated magazine devoted to the 
one subject of home adornment both in furnishing 
and decorating. 


It is an artistic and practical answer to every 
inquiry and want in beautifying the home. 


THE DECORATOR AND FURNISHER contains 
original designs and articles on decoration by the best 
artists and most prominent writers. 


‘‘The most successful magazine of its kind in this 
country, and it well deserves all the prosperity it 
enjoys.” —Buffulo News. 


Single copies, . . . 8&5 cents. 
Yearly subscription, . . 84.00. 


THE DECORATOR & FURNISHER (0,, 


30 & 32 E. 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





The New York Evangelist. 


EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, REV. HENRY M. FIELD. 


5STH YEAR. 


During 1887 there will be 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN AND AFRICA 


By Rev. Dr. H. M. FIELD. 


A new yearly subscription at the regular 
rate of $3.00 secures a copy of the 
“GREEK ISLANDS AND TURKEY AFTER 
THE WAR,” one of Dr. Field’s latest books, 
published at $1.50, 


Address, 


NEW YORK EVANGELIST, 


38 Park Row, New York City. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


DAME HERALDRY. By F. 8S. W. Illustrated, 8vo, 


cloth, $3.00. 

The history, genealogy and romance of Heraldry, woven 
together and richly set with accurate color-plates of coats-of- 
arms and other heraldic designs which enhance the charm of 
the book. 

THE MIDNIGHT SUN, THE TSAR AND 
THE NIHILIST. Adventures and Observations in 
Norway, Sweden, and Russia. By Rev. J. M. BUCKLEY, 
LL.D. Fully and finely illustrated. Extra cloth, $3.00. 

A Nihilist who has seen the advance sheets, says: ‘It is the 
fairest and fullest account of Nihilism in the same space in the 
English language.” And a loyalist Russian says: ‘It must 
have been written by a person long resident in Russia.” 
COMMON SENSE SCIENCE. By Grant ALLEN. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The fine taste and keen intellectual insight of the author are 
well shown in the twenty-eight papers that make up this book, 
which treat of such subjects as ‘Second Nature,” “‘Attainable 
Ideals,” ‘“‘The Balance of Nature,” ‘*Home Life,” etc., and 
will be found most deligitful reading. 

SOUVENIRS OF MY TIME. By Jessie BENTON 
FREMONT. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Nothing can be more fascinating than these reminiscences 
of an unusually favored public career. Her early life ia Wash- 
ington, her romantic experiences with Gen. Fréimozt in the 
West, and brilliant scenes in the various courts of Europe, 
where she and her husband were honored guests, are all re- 
lated in Mrs. Frémont’s most charming manner. 

LAST EVENING WITH ALLSTON, And Other 
Papers. By ELIzABETH P. PEABODY. 12mo, cloth, $1.59. 

A rare volume of recollections and souvenirs by one whose 
name i3 associated with much that is best in New England 
education, literature, social life, and independent thought. 


D. LOTHROP & C0., Publishers, BOSTON. 


AN IRON CROWN. 


A GREAT LITERARY SUCCESS. 


This great novel is one of the most important in scope and 
execution ever issued in this country. While pursuing a pur- 
pose it never allows the reader to forget that he is perusing a 
masterpiece. It has a fascinating plot, vivid characterization, 
thrilling incidents, and a most dramatic denowement. An 
IRON CROWN had a large sale from the first, and having now 
passed through the critical first year, the sale continues. 

‘‘Whether the great American novel has been written re- 
mains to be decided after this book shall have been widely 
read.”—Chicago Evening Journal. 

“ We believe it will find an important place in the library of 
the world’s great novels.”—Literary Life. 

“Tt is an ‘o’er true’ tale.”—Literary World. 

“An excitedly interesting story ”—Jnter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“The question will be asked, whois the man with the power, 
skill, and inclination to write such a masterly arraignment ?” 
—Pittsburgh Conumercial Gazette. 

g “The author enunciates some startling truths.”—New York 
Sun. 

“A highly entertaining and powerfully written book.”— 
Magazine of American History, N. Y. 

Price $1.50. 560 pp. Ask your bookseller to order it, or address 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 
163 Randolph Street, Chicago, 











FOR A WEDDING GIFT 


ONE OF 


KLACKNER’S 


PORTFOLIOS 
Peon ees WITH 
STAND IN 
EBONY, 
ASH, 
CHERRY, 
OR 
MAHOGANY ; 
OR ONE OF 


KLACKNER’S 
NEW ETCHINGS: 


‘ THE MUCH-RESOUNDING SEA, by Tuomas Moran, 
THE COMMUNICANTS, by Juss Breton. 
CHORISTER BOYS, by F. M. SpreGie. 

THE WELCOME STEP, aftera Painting by JENNIE Browns- 
COMBE (a companion to ** Watching and Waiting”). 
WHEN THE FLOWING TIDE COMES IN, and many others. 
For sale at all Art Stores. 

All engravings and etchings published by me are protected by 
lg i Send for price-list, and for pamphlet on “ Proofs and 
rints. 


C. KLACKNER, 17 East 17th St., New York. 
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3 Good Books: 


Hon. S. S. Cox’s 
Three Decades of Federal 
Legislation. 


Personal and Historical Memories of Events Preceding, During. and 
Since the American Civil War, involving slavery and secession, emanc 
pation and reconstruction, with sketches of prominent actors during 
these periods. Price, $4.50. 


Picturesque Washington 


A Beautifully Illustrated Book upon the American Capital. Pen and 
Pencil Sketches of its Scenery, History, Traditions, Public and Social 
Life, with Graphic Descriptions of Congress, the Departments, ani! 
Artistic Views at Mount Vernon, with Maps, Ete. By JosErH WrEsT 
MooRE. Illustrated by famous artists. A splendidly written work 
Quarto, over 100 new illustrations, 308 pages. Price, $3.00. 


Providence Plantations 
For 250 Years. 


ASuperb and ae Souvenir and History of the City of Providence, 
with Sketches of the other Cities and Towns in Khode Island. Over 
360 Engravings of Interesting, Familiar, and Historic Places. and over 
100 Portraits of Distingnished Rhode Islanders. Prices — Paper, $1.75; 
Cloth, plain, $3; Gilt, $3.50, Half Morocco, $6.50; Seal Russia, 37.50 
Full Morocco, $10 


Agents Wanted in every town in the United States. 


Sub-criptions received by mail by the publishers in sections where 
we have n> egents 


J. A. & R. A. REID, Providence, R. |. 
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HE 
(ONNOISSEUR 


AN ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF 
ART AND DECORATION. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SPRING NUMBER, ready March 1oth, will contain 
a fine Etching by S. J. Ferris, after Meissonier’s paint- 
ing ‘‘ The Halberdier.” 


Illustrated articles on English Architecture, French 
Cabinets, Soft Sévres Porcelain, Art Bronzes, Chip- 
pendale Furniture, Laces; also, Chinese Porcelains, 
Limonsen Enamels, Notes of Art and Art Litera- 
ture, etc. 


Price, 50 centsa year; Sample Copies, 15 cents. 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 


Chestnut St., cor, 12th, Philadelphia. 





THE 


ART 
AGE. 


[NOW IN ITS FOURTH tx 
YEAR] 


$2.50 
($t.50 six 
mailed in 

Single copies 

Twenty-five cents each, 


For Twenty-five Cents 


we send a sample copy containing beautiful 


Pictures for Framing. 


Designs for interior decorations, color schemes, build- 
ing plans and household furniture, such as halls, stair- 
ways, mantels, tables, chairs, sideboards, corner-stands, 
wash-stands, cabinets, etc. 


Working Drawings 


are given with answers to subscribers’ 


Decoration Questions. 


Literary topical gossip, reviews, art criticisms. 





WINDMILLS. 


A sketch (reduced in size) of one of 
the 14x11 in. Forbes Photogravures 
which appear with other extra -y ad 
ments in every issue of the ART AGE, 


year 


For one dollar we send five back numbers, Fer 
ten cents, in stamps, we send a Forbes Photogravure 
and four specimen pages of the ArT AGE, 

Address, ArT AGE, 74 West 23D St., New York. 


Mention this advertisement. 





THE BEST MODERN ETCHINGS. 

A new Illustrated and Descriptive 
Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO., 
London, and 28 East 16th Street (Union 
Square), New York. 





Unmounted Photographs of Ancient and Mod- 
érn Works of Art, embracing reproductions of famous 
original paintings, sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, 
cabinet size, $1.50 per doz.; larger sizes in proror- 
tion. Send 10 cents stamps for 1887 catalogue of 
10,000 subjects. 

SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 





‘'The best Theological Review ever printed."’ 
—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW 


: PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
On the First of JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and OCTOBER. 

Annual Subscription, $3.00; Single Copies, 80 cts. 

The PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW {fs a religious quarterly of the 
highest standard, that gives its readers in each issue nearly 200 
pages of special articles, editorial notes, discussions of im- 
portant and timely religious questions, and book reviews by 
the ablest and best known theological writers of America and 
England. Its editorial staff represents five of the leading 
Theological Seminaries of the Presbyterian Church of America. 
“Tt is the strongest religious quarterly in America,” says the 
Boston Herald, 

&2~ A sample copy will be sent to any one upon receipt of 
50 Cents, 

Published for the Presbyterian Review Association by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743-745. B’way, New York. 
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Uncovering the Mummy 
of Rameses II., 

King of Egypt and Persecutor of the 
Jews in the time of Moses. Three por- 
traits, from photographs taken on the 
spot, of the Great Pharaoh after he had 
been swathed in mummy-cloths 8200 
years; together with the full text of 
M. Maspero’s oficial report, and of 
Brugsch-Bey’s Wetter to the Illustrirte 
Zeitung, translated into English, A 
BROADSIDE 24x15 in. Post-paid, 15 cts. 
CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., Publishers, 

Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Acting Plays for Private Theatricals.— 
Dramas, Comedies, Comediettas, Farces, for 
dramatic clubs, church and school exhibitions, 
and parlor entertainments. Wigs, Beards, Make- 
up articles Scenery, Colored fires, ete. Recita- 
tions and Readings, Dialogues, Tableaux. Descrip- 
tive catalogue mailed Free to any address on 
application. Haroup Roorsacu, Dramatic 
Publisher and Bookseller, 9 Murray St., New York. 


LANCUACES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. RicHarp S. 
RosENTHAL, is the only successful method ever devised for 
one to learn to speak without a teacher, and in a few weeks, 
FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books 
of either language. Sample copy, Part 1., 25 cents. 
Liberal terms to Teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


“THE ELECTRICAL REVIEW,” 
An illustrated weekly journal, is the acknowledged leader 
in the world of electrical science. Edited with care. its 
editorial opinion is reliable, its news columns bright and 
instructive. .00 per year: single copies, 6 cents, 
2 ark Row, New ork, 
tar Best advertisi~g medium in the elect ical field, 
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The Provinces of the Roman Empire. 


FROM CA&SAR TO DIOCLETIAN. By: THEODORE MOMMSEN. TRANSLATED WITH THE 
AUTHOR'S SANCTION AND ADDITIONS, BY WILLIAM P. DICKSON, D.D., LL.D., PROFEsSSoR 
OF DIVINITY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. WITH TEN MAPS BY PROFESSOR KIEPUT. 


2 VOLS., 8VvO, $6.00. 


CONTENTS: The Northern Frontier of Italy—Spain— The Gallic Provinces — 
Roman Germany and the Free Germans— Britain— The Danubian Lands 
and the Wars on the Danube—Greek Europe — Asia Minor— The Euphrates 
Frontier and the Parthians— Syria and the Land of the Nabatzans— Judea 
and the Jews— Egypt— The African Provinces. 


Since the completion of Professor Mommsen’s History of the Roman Republic, thirty years ago, 
the author’s researches have made him the master of fresh and valuable facts concerning the subject 


races of the Empire, and all matters pertaining to the government of the provinces, their internal 
administration, and their mutual relations. Previous historians have looked at the history of the 
Empire too exclusively from the point of view of the imperial city and the central authority, forgetting 
that, while the Empire was Roman in name, it was a world in fact, and that the provinces were as 
essential a part of it as the city itself. It is for these reasons that Professor Mommsen now presents 
in popular form the results of his special and unique information, leaving for future treatment the inter- 
vening period between the close of his former volumes and this account of the Provinces of the Empire. 


EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION. 


Our narrative opens with the great work of pushing forward and of regulating the frontier towards the north, which was partly 
carried out and partly failed under Augustus. At other points we bring together the events that occurred on each of the three chief arenas 
for frontier-defence — the Rhine, the Danube, the Euphrates. The remainder of the narrative is arranged according to provinces. . . . 
It is in the agricultural towns of Africa, in the homes of the vine-dressers on the Moselle, in the flourishing townships of the Lycian 
mountains, and on the margin of the Syrian desert that the work of the imperial period is to be sought and to be found. Even now there 
are various regions of the East, as of the West, as regards which the imperial period marks a climax of good government, very modest in 
itself, but never withal attained before or since; and, if an angel of the Lord were to strike the balance whether the domain ruled by 
Severus Antoninus was governed with the greater intelligence and the greater humanity at that time or in the present day, whether 
civilization and national prosperity generally have since that time advanced or retrograded, it is very doubtful ‘whether. the decision 


would prove in favor of the present. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


The History of Rome. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PERIOD OF ITS DECLINE. 4 VOLS., CROWN 8vo, HALF 


CALF, $16.00, CLOTH, $8.00. 


“This is the best history of the Roman Republic. . . . Tak- “A work of the very highest merit; its learning is exact and 
ing Dr. Mommsen’s work as a whole, his complete mastery of the _ profound ; its narrative full of genius and skill: its descriptions of 
subject, the variety of his gifts and acquirements as an ethnologist, | men are admirably vivid. We wish to place on record our opinion 
a comparative philologist, and a historian, his graphic power in the that Dr. Mommsen’s is by far the best history of the decline and 
delineation of national and individual character, the boldness and _fall of the Roman Commonwealth.”—London Times. 
freedom from conventional views with which he treats history, both “‘Mommsen’s History of Rome is so fine that I count all minds 
in the mass and in detail, his vigor and coherency in narration, and _graceless who.read it without the deepest stirrings.” 
the vivid interest which he inspires in every portion of his book, he -—Georce ELiorT. 
is, we venture to pronounce, without an equal in his own sphere.” 

—Proressor E, A FREEMAN, tn Edinburgh Review. 
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Cyclopedia of Painters and Paintings. 


EDITED BY JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, JR. 
4 VOLS., QUARTO, WITH MORE THAN 2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THREE VOLUMES NOW READY. 


$37.50 PER VOLUME. 


CRITICAL EDITOR, CHARLES C. PERKINS. 
EDITION LIMITED.TO 500 COPIES. 


The publishers, exercising the right which they reserved, have raised the price of the few sets re- 


maining unsold from $25.00 to $37.50 per volume. 


IT aS 
1]. An exhaustive BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the painters of all times 


and schools. 


i. A DICTIONARY OF THE GREAT PICTURES of the world, containing 
special articles on all famous paintings under their own names. 

Wi. A GUIDE TO THE WHOLE LITERATURE OF THE ART, through its 
complete lists of the authorities upon each topic. 

1V. A SUPERB COLLECTION OF ILLUSTRATIONS of its subject. 


Each volume contains, besides several hundred portraits of artists, outline drawings of 
famous pictures, autographs, etc., twelve full-page 
paintings by leading artists. 


The Huguenots and 


By HENRY M. BAIRD, PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 


reproductions by photogravure, etching, etc., of 


Henry of Navarre. 


YORK. UNIFORM WITH 


THE AUTHOR'S ‘‘ THE RISE OF THE HUGUENOTS OF FRANCE.” 2 VOLS., 8vo, WITH MAPS, $5.00. 


Professor Baird has told with vigor and force the story of one of the most important, as well as 
one of the most brilliant and heroic, of those great struggles for civil and religious liberty that followed 


the Reformation. 
cover, are hardly surpassed in modern history. 


The intense action and striking scenes included in the period which these volumes 


The present work while distinct in itself is supplementary to the author's ‘‘ The Rise of the 


Huguenots of France.” 


“Professor Baird is entitled toa place among the distinguished 
Americans who take high rank among modern historians. Some of 
them, like Prescott, Motley, and Bancroft, are become at least as 
popular abroad as with their countrymen. . . Mr. Baird has 
done justice to a theme which deserved a sympathetic and eloquent 
historian. His arrangement is admirably ae his style is clear, 
terse, and vigorous; his facts are carefully marshalled in chrono- 


logical order, while they are made to converge towards the common 
centre of interest at the Parisian Court; the lights and shades of 
his characters are dashed in with an assured hand, on a comparison 
of the most reliable contemporary evidence ; and the manners and 
the stirring scenes of the times are depicted with a picturesque- 
ness which leaves little to desire."— The London Times. 


A History of the French Revolution. 


By H. MORSE STEPHENS. 
NEW PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION, 


“The merits of this work are that it is written from an impartial 
point of view, and that it makes: careful use of all the material 
brought to light within the last twenty or thirty years. It is written 
in a simple and pleasing style, and if the two volumes, which are 
to appear within a twelvemonth, correspond with this one, the 
work will be a most acceptable contribution to literature. It will 
furnish within reasonable limits a fair and intelligible account of 


Our Arctic Province. 


ALASKA AND THE SEAL ISLANDS. 
MAPS. 1 VOL., 8VO, $4.50. 


‘This is the first comprehensive work on Alaska, which, coming 
from a competent and thoroughly informed writer, meets at the 
same time the requirements of the special student and the general 
reader. It is an encyclopedia of verified facts concerning the most 
interesting because least known part of United States territory, and 
itis a book to read continuously—a fascinating succession of narra- 
tive, description, and adventure.’’—New York Sun. 


IN THREE VOLUMES. 


By HENRY W. ELLIOTT. 


VoL. I. NOW READY. CONTAINING A 


8vo, $2.50. 


the greatest convulsion of ‘modern Europe—one the effects 
of which continue to this day. Hitherto the subject has been 
treated by extremists on one side or the other. Mr. Stephens 
gives — of a tone as serene and calm as that of Thucydides 
or Hallam. He does not load his pages with details, and yet con- 
trives to make his account vivid and complete.” 

—New York Evangelist. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS AND 


_‘* There has scarcely been a book published on Arctic travel so 
vivid and picturesque in treatment, and so clear and definite in the 
information which it furnishes as this work by Mr. Elliott. . 

It is an effective and really wonderful record of travel and ex- 
ploration.”— Philadelphia Record, 
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History of the Second Army Corps. 


IN THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 
THE CENSUS, ADJ.-GEN. U. S. VOLU 
I VOL., 8vO, $4.00. 


By FRANCIS A. WALKER, LATE SUPERINTENDENT orf 
UNTEERS. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS AND Maps, 


Excellent full-paged portraits of each of the corps commanders in succession are given, and por- 


traits in groups of the brigade commanders. 


“No narrative of the war, written on our side—except the 
memoirs of Grant and Sherman, which possess the peculiar interest 
always attaching to autobiographies—approaches this hook of 
General Walker's in point of attractive and forcible description. 
Altogether we regard it as not only one of the most valuable, but as 
the most interesting book that has appeared on the subject of our 
great Civil War. »— Joun C. Ropgs, iu the Boston Advertiser. 

“It is one of the most readable and best of the histories of the 
Civil War."—Philadelphia Times. 

**General Walker has made a most interesting book. His battle 
pieces are full of life and movement and color. ‘Unlike most books 
of its class, it is anything but dry.”—Chécago Times. 


In all thirty-two portraits, made especially for this book, 


‘* His book is a noble piece of frank, just, generous, and intelli- 
gent history, in which the annalist of the corps expands into the 
military historian. General Walker has kept his eye on the whole 
field, and so happily exhibited the necessary relations of what be- 
longed to his own corps with what was going on outside of it, that 
henceforth whoever wishes to understand the full history of the 
army of the Potomac must read what he has written. It is a volume 
with an organic life of its own in it, which can be read straight 
through with unflagging interest.”— The Independent. 

** We have no hesitation in saying that this history is one of the 
best that the war has produced.’—W. VY. Sun. 


The Rescue of Greely. 


By COMMANDER W. S. SCHLEY, U.S.N., 


TRATED FROM THE PHOTOGRAPHS AND MAPS OF THE RELIEF EXPEDITION. 


I VOL., 12MO, $2.00. 


AND PROFESSOR J. R. SOLEY, U.S.N. 


ILLUs- 
NEw EpDItioy, 


A popular edition of this most important book, which forms an admirable supplement to Lieutenant 
Greely’s own work, ‘‘ Three Years of Arctic Service.” 


‘The book is singularly well done. The whole story is told in 
plain facts, plainly and intelligently stated, and the adjectives are 
few. Rarely is a great story narrated so simply and yet so 
effectively.”,—Nezw York Times. 


‘In every respect the narrative is a model of good taste. Itis 
an admirable record of one of the most thrilling episodes of Arctic 
adventure."—New York Tribune. 


Chronicle of the Coach. 


By JOHN DENISON CHAMPLIN, JR. 
I2MO, $2.co. 


CHARING CROSS TO ILFRACOMBE. 
EDWARD L. CHICHESTER. I VOL., 


“Mr. Champlin everywhere finds legends, traditions, queer 
monuments and memorials, odd characters, quaint bits of dialect, 
and other matters which he brings before us with vivacity and gen- 
uine literary skill. He is well seconded by the artists, whose pen- 
and-ink sketches are full of character ant quaintness, the whole 
forming a book as original as it is picturesque.” —Christian Union. 


The Mexican Guide. 


NEw EDITION, FOR 1887. By THOMAS A. 
MAPS. LEATHER. NET, $2.50. 


“There is little but hearty praise to be given to Mr. Janvier’s 
work. He has succeeded in producing a happy combination of 
Baedeker and Murray, uniting the practical he'pfulness of the 
former with the latter's tendency to supply artistic and _ historic 
details. ‘There might seem at times, to be a little too much of the 
last, as in the full accounts given of the various religious founda- 
tions, yet this is all so new (in English) and so good that it can 
readily be pardoned. In accuracy, in experienced suggestions, in 
genial and shrewd appreciation of the people and the country, 
The Mexican Guide seems to us to be almost beyond criticism.” 


Bermuda. 


AN IDYL OF THE SUMMER SEAS. 


“A delicious book in its bright descriptions ofa sunny land, where 
winter’s snow and frost are never known. There 1s very little 
of hard, dry description in the volume, but there is so much of 
accurate information deftly conveyed in a bright, off-hand manner, 
and the whole work is so permeated by a sympathetic feeling and 
comprehension for that which is most fascinating in Bermudian life, 


JANVIER. 


By JULIA 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


“ Even Englishmen, who fancy that they know their own country 
well, may find here how inexhaustible are the beauties and associa: 
tions of towns through which so many travelers rush by train in 
order to seek the more fashionable cities of the continent as quickly 
as possible. Whether as a guide-book to travelers along the same 
route, or as an amusing account of home travel, this “Chronicle 
cannot but please.’’"—London Academy. 


I VOL., 16MO. WITH LARGE FOLDED 


“ The Mexican Guide, written in English and destined for the 
use of travelers who visit Mexico, is a book that merits especial 
commendation because of the fullness and exactness of the facts 
which it presents, and the judgment and care shown in its prepara- 
tion. ‘he book is accompanied by a map of the City of Mexico 
and one of its environs, both exact and useful. We recommend the 
purchase of this guide.’ (Translation).—From the Diario Oficial, 
the official organ of the Mexican Federal Government. 

‘* Tourists in Mexico, whose number is constantly increasing, will 
be grateful for Zhe Mexican Guide, by ‘Vhomas A. Janvier, a 
a compact and clearly-printed little leather-covered volume.” 

—Philadelphia Times, 


C. R. DorRR. 


that w e geta vivid impression of naturalness from the reading of its 
pages.”— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

“Mrs. Dorr writes with a pleasant enthusiasm of the Bermudas, 
and tells gracefully what every one would wish to know concerning 
them."—.4 Hlantic Monthly. 


1 VOL., 12MO, WITH MAP, $1.25. 
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History of Modern Philosophy. 


DESCARTES AND HIS SCHOOL. By KUNO FISCHER. TRANSLATED FROM THE THIRD AND 
REVISED GERMAN EDITION By J. P. GORDY, PH.D., PROFESSOR OF PEDAGOGICS IN OHIO 
UNIVERSITY. EDITED BY NOAH PoRTeER, D.D., LL.D. 1 VOL., 8V0, $3.50. 

Kuno Fischer’s ‘‘ History of Modern Philosophy,” is universally conceded to be the fullest and 
ablest work on the subject. He has the rare art of combining the French lucidity of exposition 
with German thoroughness and profundity, and for this reason his work is always readable and 
spirited as well as exhaustive. 

This volume, which is complete by itself, begins with an introduction to modern philosophy, and 
then gives an account of the life and writings of Descartes, with an exhaustive exposition of his 
doctrine and its development and modification by other philosophers, concluding with Malebranche. 


Realistic Philosophy. 


IDVEFENDED IN A PHILOSOPHIC SERIES. BY JAMES MCCOSH, D.D., LL.D., PRESIDENT OF 
PRINCETON COLLEGE. 2 VOLS., I12MO. VOL. 1, EXPOSITORY. VOL. 2, HISTORICAL AND 
CRITICAL. EACH, $1.50. 

In these two volumes Dr. McCosh has collected his discussions of the principal philosophic 
questions of the day, formerly issued in his Philosophic Series; and has included with these, in the 
first volume, his article on ‘‘ What an American Philosophy Should Be,” and in the second, ‘* Realism: 
Its Place in the Various Philosophies.” 

“These eminently cogent and instructive pamphlets are designed “It is not unlikely to prove true in the end that the most useful, 
for exposition and defense of fundamental truths. The distinct but popular service which Dr. McCosh has rendered to the cause of 
correlated subjects are treated with equal simplicity and power, and right thinking and to sound philosophy of life, is his philosophic 
cover in brief much of the ground occupied by larger publications, series.’’—The Independent. 


together with much on independent lines of thought that lie outside 
their plan."—Harper’s Magazine. 





The Self-Revelation of God. 


By SAMUEL HARRIS, D.D., LL.D., PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY IN YALE 
COLLEGE. I VOL., 8VO, UNIFORM WITH ‘THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THEISM.” $3.50. 


Professor Harris presents in this work a restatement of the evidence of the existence of God and 
of the reality of his revelation of himself, as modified by, and in harmony with the legitimate results 
of recent thought, and meeting skepticism in its present positions. 


Some Problems of Philosophy. 


By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE. I VOL, 

12MO, $1.00. 

Professor Alexander states briefly but comprehensively and clearly those problems of philosophy 
which may be regarded as still unsolved, and to understand the nature of which is to understand 
the present condition and work of philosophy itself. The range of the book may be surmised from 
such titles as “The Problem of the Ultimate Nature of Matter,’ ‘‘ The Relation of Belief to 
Knowledge,” ‘‘ The Problem of the Human Will,” ‘‘ The Immortality of the Soul,” ‘*‘ The Doctrine 
of a First Cause,” ‘‘ The Doctrine of Cause and Effect,” etc. 


The Supernatural Origin of Christianity. 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE THEORIES OF RENAN, STRAUSS, AND THE TUBINGEN 
SCHOOL. By GEORGE P. FISHER, D.D. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, UNIFORM WITH 
‘THE REFORMATION,” ETC. I VOL., CROWN 8vO, $2.50. 


“We know of nothing so good as this volume for the reading of “ Although the work is given to the public under the modest title 
any intelligent mind, which is in itself disturbed by the rationalism of essays, it in fact contains a systematic discussion of several of the 
which it combats and refutes, or which desires to learn how to most important topics which are now at issue between leading 
handle such discussions in the arena of daily discussions.” schools af tceey"— Pe York Tribune. 

—Congregationalist. 











Stockton’s Stories. 


Two VOLUMES, 12MO, EACH, $1.25. 


“*Mr. Stockton, more, perhaps, than any recent writer, has helped to define the peculiar virtues of the short story. He has shown how 
possible it is to use surprise as an effective element, and to make the turn of a story rather than the crisis of a plot account for everything, 
It may be said in general that Mr. Stockton does not rely often upon a sudden reversal at the end of a story, to capture the reader, 
although he has done this very happily in Our Story, but gives him a whimsey or caprice to enjoy, while he works out the details in g 


succession of amusing turns.” —A ¢lantic Monthly. 


“‘Of Mr. Stockton’s stories what is there to say, but that they are an unmixed blessing and delight? He is surely one of the most 


inventive of talents, discovering not only a new kin 


d in humor and fancy, but accumulating an inexhaustible wealth of details in eac) 


fresh achievement, the least of which would be richer from another hand.”—W. D. Howe ts, in Harfer’s Magazine. 


The Christmas Wreck. 


Contents: The Christmas Wreck, A Story of Assisted Fate, An 
Unhistoric Page, A Tale of Negative Gravity, The Cloverfields 
Carriage, The Remarkable Wreck of the ‘‘Thomas Hyke,” My 
Bull-Calf, The Discourager of Hesitancy (sequel to The Lady, or 
the Tiger ?); and a Borrowed Month (East and West). 


The Late Mrs. Null. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
‘*We can assure prospective readers that their only regret after 


finishing the book will be that never again can they hope for the 
pleasure of reading it again for the first time.” — The Critic. 


Rudder Grange. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
TIONS BY A. B. FROST. 12MO0, $2.00. 


‘**Mr. Frost’s suggestive illustrations add greatly to the attrac- 
tiveness of this edition of Mr. Stockton’s famous story. He has 
fairly caught the spirit of the book, and has sketched its leading 
characters and scenes with rare humor. As depicted by him, the 


The Lady, or the Tiger? 


Contents: The Lady, or the Tiger? The Transferred Ghost, 
The Spectral Mortgage, Our Archery Club, That Same Old Coon, 
His Wife’s Deceased Sister, Our Story, Mr. Tolman, On the 
Training of Parents, Our Fire Screen, A Piece of Red Calico, 
and Every Man His Own Letter-Writer. 


I VOL., I2MO, CLOTH, $1.50. 


‘*There is nothing like it in the domain of English fiction. It 
bubbles over with merriment, it leads you up to the most unexpected 
incidents; it has all the breezy charm of a pastoral.” 

—Philadelphia Record, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION, WITH OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRa- 


vagaries of Pomona, the makeshift life on the canal-boat, and the 
incidents of the riverside camp, acquire fresh interest and new 


power to amuse us.”—London Literary World. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett’s Novels. 


I2MO, $1.25 EACH, EXCEPT ‘‘ THROUGH ONE 


UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION, IN SIX VOLUMES. 


ADMINISTRATION,” $1.50. THE SET, $7.50. 
5 ’ 


“She discovers gracious secrets in rough and forbidding natures—the sweetness that often underlies their bitterness—the soul of 


goodness in things evil. 


Mrs. Burnett seems to have an intuitive perception of character. 
and I think we do clearly, it is not because she describes them to us, but because they reveal themselves in their actions. 


If we apprehend her personages, 
i i i Mrs. 


Burnett’s characters are as veritable as Thackeray's.” —R. H. Stopparp. : . : 
‘*We know of no more powerful work from a woman’s hand in the English language, not even excepting the best of George 


Eliot’s."— Boston Transcript. 


“*We have no hesitation in saying that there is no living writer (man or woman) who has Mrs. Burnett's dramatic power in telling 


a story.”—New York Herald. 

That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. 

A Fair Barbarian. 

Through One Administration. 


Louisiana. 
Haworth’s. 
Surly Tim, and Other Stories. 


George W. Cable’s Novels. 


Two VOLUMES, 12MO, EACH, $1.25. 


“T have read all thy stories and like them very much. Thee has found an untrodden field of romance in New Orleans; and I 
think thee the writer whom we have so long waited to see come up in the South.”—Tue Port WuiTTIER To Mr. CABLE. 


The Grandissimes. 


A STORY OF CREOLE LIFE. 


‘The Grandissimes is a novel that repays study. It opens to 
most of us an unknown society, an unknown world, absolutely fresh 
characters, a dialect of which we had only fragments before, and it 
illuminates a historical period that was in the dark. . . . Itis 
in many respects the most original contribution to American 
fiction.”—Hartford Courant. 


Old Creole Days. 


‘“« These charming stories attract attention and commendation by 
their quaint delicacy of style, their faithful delineation of Creole 
character, and a marked originality. The careful rendering of the 
dialect reveals patient study of living models; and to any reader 
whose ear is accustomed to the broken English, as heard in parts of 
our city every day, its truth to nature is striking.’”"—Nezw Orleans 
Picayune. 











A Child of the Century. 


By J. T. WHEELWRIGHT. I VOL., 12MO, $1.25. 

This novel is one of the most thoroughly enjoyable that has been published for many a year. It 
is in every way a story of to-day, of American life and character ; not that portentous and ever impend- 
ing event, ‘‘The Great American Novel,” but a typical story of political and social life, free from 
cynicism or morbid realism and brimming over with good-natured fun which is never vulgar or merely 
farcical. It is a full-fledged novel too, with a well-developed plot ending happily and satisfactorily. 

The scene is laid principally in Washington, though the action begins in Boston, and is transfer- 
red to an ocean steamship, and to one or two European localities before all the characters are brought 
together on the stage in the national capital. 


The Jesuit’s Ring. 


A ROMANCE OF MounT DESERT. By AUGUSTUS ALLEN HAYES. I VOL., I2MO, $1.25. 

The romantic circumstances of the loss and recovery of a precious legendary ring worn by one of 
the Jesuit Missionaries, who attempted in the 17th Century to establish a settlement on Mount Desert 
Island, most happily connects this story of society and love-making at contemporary Bar Harbor 
with the early legends of Maine. It is a novel of incident, in which the action is enlivened with 
delightful sketches of summer life at Mount Desert. 


The Sentimental Calendar. 


BEING TWELVE FUNNY STORIES. By J. S., OF DALE. AUTHOR OF ‘‘ GUERNDALE” AND 
‘“THE CRIME OF HENRY VANE.” ORNAMENTED BY HEAD PIECES BY F. G. ATTWOOD. 
I VOL., 12MO, $2.00. 


“There is a noble, highwrought quality in these twelve stories— = moment; he is himself, and a reliable, manly self it is. He is no 
or, to speak more strictly, in the manner of their telling—that makes rough diamond; but a man of education and refinement, with a 
the reader regard our literature with a new freshness of hope and delicate fancy, a masculine humor, and a power of quiet pathos 
satisfaction. ‘‘ J. S.” does not write like his contemporaries. Hé that can be tender without effeminacy.”’ 
is not affected by the conventionalisms and mannerisms of the —JuLttan HAWTHORNE, #2 the New York World. 


Face to Face. 


By ROBERT GRANT. I VOL., 12MO, $1.25. 


“Those who approach it for entertainment will enjoy its satire ; down without some freshened anxiety for the future, and some 
its admirably managed plot; its dramatic impulse and movement. clearer understanding of the struggle into the heat of which civili- 
Those who read it for literary quality will not fail to appreciate the zation is irresistibly moving. It is a story which ought to be read 
art which underlies its construction, and which adds to its fine and and pondered by all thoughtful people.” —7%e Christian Union. 
mobile style a singular artistic effectiveness ; but no one will lay it 


The Midge. 


By H. C. BUNNER. I VOL., I12MO, $1.00. 
A story which is making and broadening its audience every day. 
“*The Midge’ is simply delightful. She is a precious little ‘* He has painted the French quarter of New York, among which 
pe The character is capitally true and the life, in all its singu- _ his scenes are laid, with a quaint fidelity to the original that reminds 
ar surroundings, is most entertaining.” us of Dickens, without his exaggeration, and he has drawn his 


—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. characters with the touches of a master that save so much descrip- 
tion."—M. Y. Mail and Express. 


The Buchholz Family. 


SKETCHES OF BERLIN LWE. By JULIUS STINDE. TRANSLATED FROM THE FORTY-NINTH 
GERMAN EDITION. I VOL., 12MO, $1.25. 


“His sketches are vigorous, realistic, and racy ; they sparkle with Light and airy though it may be on the surface, a great deal of 
bright fun and joyousness. The book is somewhat fine painstaking workmanship has gone into Dr. Stinde’s volume. 
difficult to label or pigeon-hole. It i is not a novel. A slender thread In their homeliness, their truthfulness, their realism, and their elabor- 
of story indeed runs through these semi-detached sketches and ate detail, his pictures are of the Dutch school.” 
upon it are loosely strung a series of highly diversified scenes and —Blackwood’s Magazine. 
situations ; but each chapter is a study almost complete in itself. 


** These books are for sale by all booksellers or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price by the publishers, 
Charles Scribner's Sons’ Catalogue of their Publications, and also of their Books for Young People mailed to 
any address on application, . 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD’S NEW BOOKS. 





MODERN HINDUISM. 


Being an Account of the Religion and Life of the Hindus in Northern India. 
London Missionary Society, author of ‘‘ Hindu Mythology—Vedic and Puranic.” 


GENERAL CONTENTS: 
EAR ty Lire.—Birth and Ceremonies—The Hindu Home—The 
Guru, and Initiation into Hinduism. 
Hinpv SeEcts.—-Vedantism—The Vaishnava—Saivite—Saktas, 
etc., etc. 


By W. J. WILKINS, of the 
Demy 8vo, cloth, $5.25, 
CASTE.— 
WorsHip.—Private—Temple—Festivals—Pilgrimages, etc. 
WomMAn.—Her Position—Marriage Ceremonies—Widows—Sati, 
MORALS.—Death—Shridha, and Future Judgment. 





ABOUT THE THEATRE: ESSAYS 
AND STUDIES. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER, author of ‘‘ English Dramatists 
of To-day.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


. CONTENTS: I. Are we Advancing? (1852-1886.) II. The Cen- 
sorship of the Stage. III. The Ethics of Theatrical Criticism. 
IV. Critics’ English. V. A Storm in Stageland. VI. Shake- 
speare and the Public. VII. The Stage of Greater Britain. 
VILL. The Plays of Victor Hugo. IX. Hugo and Wagner. 
X. The Realist’s Dilemma. 

TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ WORK IN 


THE HOLY LAND. 
A Record and a Summary. 
June 22, 1865-June 22, 1886. Published for the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
In 1 vol., large crown 8vo, with 50 Illustrations, 
$1.25. 


«Likely to prove of invaluable service to all those who are 
interested in work in the Holy Land.”—Record. 





THE STONE LORE OF SYRIA. 


Canaanite, Phoenician, Hebrew, Jewish and Samari- 
tan, Greek, Herodian, Roman, Byzantine, Ara- 
bian, Period of Crusades. By CLAUD REGNIER 
CONDER, C. E. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


THE HAYWARD LETTERS. 


Being a Selection from the Correspondence of the late 
A, Hayward, Q.C. 1834 to 1884. 


With an account of his Early Life. By Henry E, 
CARLISLE. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $7.50. 


The importance and great interest of these letters cannot he 
better proved than by mentioning the names of some of the 
principal of Mr. Hayward’s correspondents, viz., Mr. Glad- 
stone, M. Thiers, Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Count D’Orsay, Mrs. 
Norton, M. de Remusat, Louis Blanc, Dumas, M. Mignet, Mine. 
de Goethe, Tieck, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Lord Dalling, M. Mon- 
talembert, M. Merimée, Lord Lyndhurst, Sir Wm. Stirling- 
Maxwell, Mr. Lockhart, Theodore Hook, Sydney Smith, etc. 





A COMTIST LOVER, 


And Other Studies. By ELizaBeru 
Tourist Idyl,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


RACHEL 


CHAPMAN, author of ‘‘The New Godiva,” ‘‘A 


CONTENTS.—Part I.—A Comtist Lover: Being a Dialogue on Positivism and the Zeitgeist—The Extension of the Law of 
Kindness: Being an Essay of the Rights of Animals. Part II.—The Delphine of Madame de StaéI—Some Immortality-Thoughts 


—Some Novels of William Black. 





RANKE’S HISTORY OF THE LATIN 
AND TEUTONIC NATIONS. 
Translated by P. A. ASHWORTH, translator of Dr. 
Gneist’s ‘‘ History of the English Constitution.” 

1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 


HEINE’S TRAVEL-PICTURES. 


Including the Tour in the Harz, Norderney, and Book | 
| Translated into English with Notes and Index. By 


of Ideas, together with the Romantic School. 
Translated by FRANCIS SToORR. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 40. 


THE ANATOMY 


By EpGAR SALTUS. 


GOETHE’S LETTERS TO ZELTER. 


With Extracts from those of Zelter to Goethe. 
Selected, Translated, and Annotated by A. D. 
COLERIDGE, M.A. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.40. 


PAUSANIAS’ DESCRIPTION OF 
GREECE. 
ARTHUR RICHARD SHILLETO, M.A. 2 vols, 
12mo, cloth, $4.00. 


OF NEGATION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00 


CONTENTS.—The Revolt of the Orient—The Negations of Antiquity—The Convulsions of the Church—The Dissent of the 
Secrs—The Protests of Yesterday—A Poet’s Verdict—Bibliography. 





*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, 


New Cataloaues of our regular stock, also one devoted to 
New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


New York. 
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SCRIBNER & WELFORD'’S NEW BOOKS. 





VERDI: 
An Anecdotic History of His Life and Works. 


By ARTHUR PoNnGIN. With Portrait and Fac-simile. 
1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


Translated from the French by James E. Matthew. 





FROM MOZART TO MARIO. 


Reminiscences of Half a Century. Auber, Rossini, 
Verdi, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Gounod, Chopin, 
Schumann, Mozart, Wagner, Paganini, Thal- 
berg, Patti, Nilsson, Mario. By Louis ENGEL. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 


«No such book of musical recollections has appeared in our 
time.”— World. 


ON SOME OF SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 
CHARACTERS. 


Ophelia, Juliet, Portia, Imogen, Desdemona, Rosa- 
lind, Beatrice. By HELEN Fauctit, Lady Martin. 
Royal 8vo, with portrait, cloth, $3.60. 

“This is one of the books we dare hardly criticise. . . . 

Altogether, we have seldom met with a book which has given 


us more refined enjoyment as we read and more original matter 
for meditation afterwards.”—London Times. 





A HISTORY OF MUSIC 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 

By W. S. RockstTRo, author of the ‘‘ Life of Handel,” 
etc. 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 

CONTENTS.—Music in the Early Ages—Music in the Middle 
Ages—Music in the 17th Century—Music in the 18th Century— 
Modern Music—Future Prospects. 

LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH. 

And the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Miss JULIA PARDOE With eighteen steel 
portraits, and numerous illustrations on wood. 
3 vols., 8vo, cloth, uncut, $15.00. 


RIP VAN WINKLE 
A Legend of the Hudson. By WASHINGTON IRVING. 


With 48 illustrations by Gordon Browne. Choicely 
printed on small 4to, 128 pp., cloth extra, gilt 
top, $3.50, 


THE IDEAL SERIES. 





“The volumes appearing under this title deserve the success which they already have achieved, 


Broadly speaking, 


they reintroduce us to some masterpieces of literature in a very attractive dress—to be more precise, in all the glory of 


clear antique printing, hand-made paper, and vellum cloth bindings. 


In some cases, it should be added, additional 


value is conferred upon the work by new illustrative prefaces and notes.”—TIMES. 





Each volume in Elzevir 8vo. Cloth extra, gilt tops. 


Sold separately at $2.00; or in beautiful half levant, gilt 


top, $5.00; or in full limp morocco, $5.00. 


THE LAZY MINSTREL. By J. ASHBY-STERRY, author of 
‘Boudoir Ballads,” ‘‘Shuttlecock Papers,” etc. 


SHAKSPERE SONNETS. Edited by Epwarp DOWDEN. 
With a Frontispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after 
the ** Death Mask.” 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ESSAYS. Selected and An- 
notated by AUSTIN DOBSON. With a Miniature Frontis- 
piece by R. Caldecott. 


ENGLISH LYRICS. 

FIRDAUSI IN EXILE. By EDMUND GOSSE. 

OLD WORLD IDYLLS. By AtsTIN Dosson. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE LYRE. By AvstTIN DOBSON. 
BALLADES IN BLUE CHINA. By ANDREW LANG. 
RHYMES A LA MODE. By ANDREW LANG. 


DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH 
OPIUM-EATER. Reprinted from the First Edition. 
With Notes of De Quincey’s Conversations, by Richard 
—— and other Additions. Edited by RICHARD 
tARNETT. 


ENGLISH ODES. Selected by EpMUND GossE. With 
i} ye on India Paper, by Hamo Thornycroft, 


THE SONNETS OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by MARK 
PATTISON. With Portrait after Vertue. 





LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
Selected and Edited, with a Commentary and Notes, by 
STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 


LONDON LYRICS By FREDERICK LOCKER. 


THE LOVE SONNETS OF PROTEUS. By WILFRID 
8. BLUNT. 


ANCIENT BALLADS AND LEGENDS OF HIN- 
DUSTAN. By Torv Dorr. 


THREE HUNDRED ENGLISH SONNETS. 
and Edited by DAvID M. MAIN. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
With a Preface and Notes by Austin Dobson. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY'S POEMS. A Selection, 
dedicated to Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard 
Garnett, and a Miniature Frontispiece. 


Q HORATI FLACCI OPERA. Edited by F. W. CorNisaH, 
Assistant Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a 
— by L. Alma Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowen- 
stam. 


FABLES BY MR. JOHN GAY. With a Memoir by AUSTIN 
Dosson, and an Etched Portrait from an unfinished Oil 
Sketch by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 


FRENCH LYRICS. Selected and Annotated by GEORGE 
SAINTSBURY. With a Miniature Frontispiece designed and 
etched by H. G. Glindoni 


Chosen 





*" The above 099ks will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. 
Musical Literature, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 


New Catalogues of our regular stock, also one devoted to 
New Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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‘©The most remarkable magazine in the world.” 
Sax 





LES LETTRES ET LES ARTS. 


PARIS=NEW YORK. 





LES LETTRES ET LES ARTS is published monthly in Paris by Messrs. Boussop, 
VaALADON & Co. (successors of GouptL & Co.), and is simultaneously issued in New York by 
Messrs. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, sole importers for the United States and Canada. It is the 
most sumptuous art periodical published, and during the year 1886 has 
exceeded even the high promise of its initial numbers. With the impetus of assured success it 


enters upon its 
= =!ISECOND YEAR|} 


under the editorial charge of FREDERIC MASSON, and with the co-operation of the leading writers 
and artists of France. 

It will present the most varied literary features—novels and tales, poems, literary and dramatic 
studies ; biographies of authors, artists, and scientists ; historical sketches; political, diplomatic, and 
military reminiscences; notes on public life in France and other countries, and in each number 
critical studies of the fine arts, ancient and modern. 


WEALTH OF ILLUSTRATION. 


It is the aim of the publishers to surpass all previous attempts at illustration, and to this end 
they have secured the active co-operation of the most eminent and popular artists in all departments, 
Every article will be illustrated by engravings, photogravures, typogravures, etchings or gravures en 
couleur, and each number will contain about forty plates. The variety and perfection of the Goupil 
and other processes at the command of the publishers insure unequalled results. 

Among the artists represented are the following: Baudry, Benjamin-Constant, 
Bouguereau, Bréton, Calmettes, Detaille, Dubufe, Carolus Duran, 
Flameng, Gerome, Giacomelli, Henner, HMerkomer, Kzmmerer, 
Lhermitte, Meissonier, Moreau, Stewart, Toulmouche; and among the 
literary contributors: Bourget, Caro, Coppée, Delibes, Anatole France, 
Mme. Gautier, Dumas, Halevy, Heredia, Houssaye, Nolhac, Pailleron, 
Popelin, Sarcey, Simon, Theuriet, with many others of like distinction. 











‘*From a combined artistic and literary point of view the 
most important and successful undertaking of its kind. 
Photogravureis chiefly used throughout the magazine, but 
an immense variety is gained by the number of colors and 
tints employed.”—Boston Literary World. 

‘*It is magnificently printed on the most beautiful paper, 
and illustrated by some of the first artists. The literary 
value of the text is of the highest kind..—M. Y. Nation. 

‘The most elaborate and meritorious publication in 
magazine form that has yet been undertaken.” 

—N. Y. Times. 

‘‘It represents at once the highest French literature and 
the best of modern art.”’—Boston Herald. 





‘(In view of the beauty of the illustrations and the gen- 
eral high standard of the literary contents, Les Lettres et les 
Arts is easily the first publication of its kind in the world.” 

—N. Y. Tribune. 

“Beauty and luxury in book-making, which the pub- 
lishers of Paris have carried to the highest degree, find 
their latest expression in the new illustrated review, Les 
Lettres et les Arts, the most fascinating periodical that 
even Paris has produced.”—Philadelphia Times. 

‘* The most remarkable magazine in the world. It ex- 
ceeds in size, variety, and artistic importance anything 
ofa similar nature that has been undertaken.” 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 





LES LETTRES ET LES ARTS will be supplied only to subscribers, and no subscription 


will be received for less than one year, beginning with January. 


Each number will contain from 


130 to 150 pages, royal quarto, and the yearly issue will make four magnificent volumes. 





For descript se circular apply to 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 











New YORK City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
The Misses Graham’s Boarding and 
Day SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LaDIEs. (Successors to the Misses 
Green.) 
This school, established in 1816, continues the careful train- 
ing and thorough instruction in every department, for which 
it has hitherto been so favorably known. 





NEW JERSEY, Blairstown. 
Blair Presbyterial Academy. Forbothsexes. 
John I. Blair Foundation, lish, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Music, Painting, and Drawing. Healthy location, 
building warmed by steam, hot and cold water on each floor, 
large grounds, new gymnasium, liberal endowment, low rates, 
scholarships, prizes. J. H. SHUMAKER, Principal. 


NEw JERSEY, Freehold. 
Freehold Institute. Forty-thira year, Prepares 
boys and young men for business; for Princeton, Columbia, 
Yale, or Harvard ; backward boys instructed privately. Place 
healthful, grounds ample, baseball, football, military drill, 
bowling alley, gymnasium. 

Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, A.M., Principal. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit. ’ i a 
Detroit Business University is the best place 
to get a Business Education or learn Shorthand. Detroit is the 
most beautiful city in America insummer. College established 
1850. 5 Departments. 12 Teachers. The University embraces 
three Business Colleges. 740 students last year. Elegant cata- 
logue free. 


Boston, 154 Tremont Street. 

New YORK, 23 West 23d Street, and 627 Madison Avenue. 

BROOKLYN, 26 Court Street. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1523 Chestnut Street. 

WASHINGTON, 723 14th Street, N. W. 
The Berlitz School of Languages. 

Superior native teachers. Conversational lessons a specialty 

in small classes, $10.00 per term. Also private instruction. 
Trial lessons free. Terms begin any time. 








NEw YORK City, 6 and 8 East 53d Street, 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s Boarding and 
Day SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LaDIES. 24th year begins Oct., 1887, 


PHILADELPHIA, 1200 Chestnut Street. 
College of Commerce. The Leading School of 
Business Sciences. Open all the year. Students en olled at 
any time. Send for Circulars and Report of Commencement. 
THos. J. PRICKETT, President, 


. NEW YORK Crry, 53 East 57th Street, Cor. Park Ave. 
Miss Kiersted’s School for Girls. 
All departments under competent teachers and professors. 


French, German, Latin, Elocution, Painting and Drawing 
included in the course. 





NEw YORK CIty, 25 Union Square, care WM. A. POND & Co, 
Mr. Albert W. Berg, Piano, Organ and Harmony 
Instruction. Mr. BERG makes a specialty of Revising and 
Arranging Musical Manuscript. 
NEw YORK City, 32 West 40th Street. 
The Comstock School. (Established 1862.) 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. MISS Day in charge, 
New York City, 45 East 68th Street. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. Boarpine anp 
Day SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduates prepared for College. 
New York City, 38 West 59th Street. 

Dr. J. Sachs’s Collegiate Institute. 
Thorough preparation for Colleges and Scientific Schools, 
New YORE, Tarrytown. 

$250— At Mount 

SEMINARY. Music and Art extra. = 
New YOorK Crry, 20 East 62d Street (Central Park). 

Prof. and Madame Alfred Colin’s 


ScHOOL FOR GIRLS (late Miles. Charbonnier’s), formerly in 
Paris. Resident pupils received. 











Hope __ Ladies’ 





“BUILDING,” 


AN ARCHITECTURAL 
DEVOTED TO 


Architecture, Furniture, Decoration, and Ornament. 


Subscription $6.00 per year. 
Fifteen Cents per Copy. 
MONTHLY NUMBER. 
Subscription $1.75 per year. Fifteen cents per Copy. 
Each number contains twelve pages of letterpress and six 
full-page (9x11) lithographic plates. One plate each month 
of practical details. 
A special feature of the coming year will be 
SMALIL COUNTRY HOUSES. 
SAMPLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
8 Months, weekly, $1.50. 3 Months, monthly, 50 Cents. 


PUBLISHED THIS YEAR. 
A LARGE COUNTRY HOUSE, 


with Details and Full Specifications, by BRUCE PRICE, Archi- 
tect. One Large Quarto, 12x15—24 Plates, price, $5.00. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
OTTAGES; or, Hints on Economical House Building.— 
24 plates of Cottages costing from $500 to $3,000, with 
descriptive letterpress. One Svo vol., handsomely bound in 
cloth, price, post-paid, $1.00. 
OW-COST HOUSES, including PRIZE DE- 
SIGNS, with elevations, plans, details, specifications, 
bills of materials, and estimates of cost. 12 large (11x14) 
plates of practical designs. costing from $500 to $3,000. Paper 
portfolio, price, post-paid, $1.00 
@TABLEs, containing 12 plates of Stables suitable for 
Village lots, ranging in cost from $300 upward. Paper 
portfolio, price, post-paid, $1.00. 
Gratis, Catalogue of Books on Building, Paint’ag, and Decor- 
ating, and Catalogue of Drawing Instruments ad Materials. 


W. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
6 Astor Place, New York. 


WEEKLY, 
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EASTER NOVELTIES 


IRENE E. JEROME'S 
THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD, 7° ",3° me .00 = 
In a new and appropriate Easter dress. Palatine boards, flor- 
iated ornaments, gold titles, satin ribbon, boxed, $1.00. 








By the Author of “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 


ARISE, MY SOUL, ARISE! ®* **%4# 2t0wsn paws, 


Tastily bound in Palatine boards, with floriated designs and 
gold titles, knotted with satin ribbon, and boxed. Price, $1.00. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S EASTER HYMN, 
SEE THE LAND, HER EASTER KEEPING. mosrraren. 


Uniform in size and style of binding with “Arise, My Soul, 
Arise!” Price, $1.00. Mr. Kingsley’s verses have the ring of 
the true poet, his hymns the spirit of the true Christian teacher. 


“A BASKET OF EASTER EGGS." 
GLADNESS OF EASTER. **™ 7™® Porn: 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Uniform in size and style of binding with “ Arise, My Soul, 
Arise!” and “See the Land, Her Easter Keeping.” Price, $1.00. 


Choice Extracts from Easter Favorites, 


OLD FRIENDS IN EASTER DRESS. 
NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. ROCK GF AGES. 
MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO THEE. ABIDE WITH ME. 
Miniature Edition. Size, 544x439 inches; in white and gold, 
knotted with satin ribbon. As souvenirs of Easter, nothing 
more appropriate could be desired, being profusely illustrated, 
petite in size, and delicate in binding. 
Price, 35 cents; Cloth, gilt, 50 cents ; Alligator style, 50 cents; 
French Morocco, $1.00 ; Calf, $2.00. Sold everywhere. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, BOSTON. 




















“Ha! I like not that!” Price, $20. 


THIS ee ak a FROM SHAKESPEARE’S 
Y OF “OTHELLO.” 

These ope of rin are pa, without extra charge, 
to go wit ety to any part of the world. If intended for 
Wedding Presents, they will be forwarded promptly as 
directed. An Illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, er 
in prices from $10 to $25, and pedestals (in ebonized wood), 
—. on application, or will be mailed by cncientng Ten 

ents 


JOHN ROGERS, 
860 Broadway, cor. 17th Street, New York. 


WELCOME CIFT 


There is NOTHINC that can be 
obtained, for the outlay, more use- 
ful ornamental and acceptable to 
wife, mother, or daughter, than 
one of these world-renowned sew- 
Ing machines :— 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 
All bear this 


Medallion 
Trade-Mark 


Needles form 
W, and G is 
' (the Machine. 
Absence of this 
Mf Trade-Mark 
stamps a Machine 
as counterfeit, 
Imitators dare not 
ut this Medal- 
ion on Machines, 
Ours are the oie Machines that os peat with 
KT EA 


\ ne led fo: 
LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING 
STRENGTH & BEAUTY OF WORK. 
Willcox & Gibbs §. M. Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 





EXCLUSIVELY. 


Whiting M’f’g Co., 
SILVERSMITHS 


Union Square and 16th Street. 








The above trade mark to be found 
only on SOLID SILVER, 
guarantee of quality as absolute as 
the Hall Mark of England. 

Special designs and estimates fur- 
nished. 


is a 
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WALL- PAPERS. 


eH 


WARREN, 
FULLER & LANGE 


MANUFACTURERS, 


129 East 42d Street, 


GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT, 


Offer at Retail their latest pro- 
ductions and importations, which 
are unequalled for novelty 0 
design, variety, and moderate 
cost, including hangings 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
THE ASSOCIATED ARTISTS. 


Also a large and choice selection 
of Japanese, French, English and 
German goods recently imported. 











Mdina 


ENGRAVED FROM THE PAINTING BY HEALY IN THE POSSESSION OF EX-MINISTER WASHBURNE. 


LOUIS ADOLPHE THIERS. 


ao. Fou d. wan 





SCRIBNER’S 
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MARCH, 1887. 


MAGAZINE. 


No. 3. 


THE STABILITY OF THE EARTH. 
By N. S. Shaler. 


Human society is organized for a 
stable earth ; its whole machinery sup- 
poses that, while the other familiar ele- 
ments of air and water are fluctuating 
and untrustworthy, the earth affords a 
foundation which is firm. Now and 
then this implied compact with nature 
is broken, and the ground trembles be- 
neath our feet. At such times we feel 


a painful sense of shipwrecked con- 
fidence ; we learn how very precious to 


us was that trust in the earth which 
we gave without question. If the dis- 
turbance be of a momentary and unim- 
portant kind we may soon forget it, as 
we forget the rash word of a friend ; if 
it be violent, we lose one of the sub- 
stantial goods of life, our instinctive 
confidence in the earth beneath our 
feet. 

Although we know as yet little con- 
cerning the continent of North America, 
our experience has taught us that it is 
subject to frequent earthquake shocks ; 
it is, therefore, worth our while to pre- 
pare to meet them by studying their 
nature, their dangers, and, so far as 
they exist, their remedies. In this way 
we shall at least escape from the fear 
which comes with unknown evils ; we 
may, perhaps, be prepared to mingle a 
little philosophy with the tribulations 
which these disturbances bring to us. 

The notion that the ground is naturally 
steadfast is an error—an error which 
arises from the incapacity of our senses 
to appreciate any but the most palpable 
and, at the same time, most exceptional 
of its movements. The idea of terra 


Copyright, 1887, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


firma belongs with the ancient belief 
that the earth was the centre of the 
universe. It is, indeed, by their mobil- 
ity that the continents survive the un- 
ceasing assaults of the ocean waves, and 
the continuous down-wearing which the 
rivers and glaciers bring about. 

Were it not that the continents grow 
upward, from age to age, at a rate 
which competisates for their erosion. 
there would be no lands fit for a theatre 
of life; if they had grown too slowly, 
their natural enemies, the waves and 
rain, would have kept them to the ocean 
level; if too fast, they would lift new 
surfaces into the regions of eternal cold. 
As it is, the incessant growth has been 
so well measured to the needs, that for 
a hundred million years, more or less, 
the lands have afforded the stage for 
prosperous life. This upward growth, 
when measured in terms of human ex- 
perience, is slow; it probably does not 
exceed, on the average, one foot in three 
or four thousand years. The rate var- 
ies in times and places. Under varying 
conditions, as when a glacial sheet is 
imposed on the continent—as it was, in 
the immediate past, on the northern part 
of North America—a wide area of the 
ice-laden land sank beneath the sea, to 
recover its level when the depressing 
burden was removed. Still the ten- 
dency of the continents is to elevation, 
and even the temporary sinking of one 
portion of their area is probably, in all 
cases, compensated by uplifts on another 
part by which new realms are won from 
the sea. 


All rights reserved, 
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Street 


in Charleston 


Showing the relative effect of a moderately strong earthquake on timber and masonry buildings. 


Although access to the deeper earth 
is denied us, we are probably safe in our 
belief that this steadfast upward growth 
of the lands is due to a simple cause, 
which is as follows, viz.: The diameter 
of the earth depends, in part, upon the 


amount of heat it contains. This heat 
is constantly flying out into space. Each 
moment, from every part of its surface ; 
some portion of the original store es- 
capes into the cold realms of space. 
With every volcanic eruption a great out- 
rush of heat occurs. Thus, the earth is 
steadfastly shrinking: each age, it is 
girdled by a shorter line. If, by this 
escape of heat, every part of the earth 
were equally cooled, there would be no 
continents, for the whole mass would 
fall equally toward the centre ; but the 
deeper parts of the earth lose by far the 
most heat, for the simple reason that 
they have the most to part with. The 
superficial portions long since parted 
with the larger part of their original 
caloric. 

Thus, this upper portion, or crust, as 
it is commonly called, does not contract 


as much as the interior mass, and there- 
fore the inner part tends to leave the 
outer crust behind. But for the weight 
of this outer section, it would be left 
more or less separated from the interior 
mass ; but as its weight is much greater 
than it can sustain, it is compelled to 
wrinkle, or, in other words, to form the 
great ridges and furrows which consti- 
tute the continents and the ocean basins. 
Geologists are still in debate as to the 
precise manner in which this wrinkling 
comes about, and as to the way in which 
it has effected the construction of contin- 
ents and mountains ; but they very gen- 
erally believe that it is due to the cause 
above mentioned—i.e., to the loss of 
heat, which is greater from the interior 
than from the superficial parts of the 
earth. Ina rough way, this folding of the 
outer part of the earth may be compared 
to the wrinkling of the skin of a dried 
apple ; only in the fruit the shrinkage of 
the interior is due to the escape of water, 
while in the case of the earth it is due to 
the loss of energy in the form of heat. 
It is easy for the reader to see that 
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this wrinkling sets a vast amount of tensive disturbances of vast masses of 
machinery in operation, and compels the earth; these uplifted arches of the 





Section through Mont. Blanc, Switzerland, 


Showing folds of strata in a mountain, 


the movement of masses which cannot 
be expected to stir without shock. In 
the upward folding of continents and 
of mountains the rocks must bend and 
break, masses of rock must slide over 
each other, making such flexures as 
are seen on existing mountains, or in 
regions where mountains have once 


mountains ‘have to be underpinned, or 
supported from below, else they would 
crush down by their own weight ; this 
support from beneath demands the 
transfer from considerable distances 
within the crust on either side of the 
mountain of great masses of rocky mat- 
ter. Although this rock is greatly 


























Dyke of Volcanic Rock, 


In lignite on the shore, in Marblehead, Mass, 


The horizontal plan shows many small faults which have been formed 


since the Dyke was made, each giving rise to an earthquake. 


lifted their ridges, though they may 
now be worn down to their roots, and 
no longer have any trace of their orig- 
inal altitude. This folding is titanic 
work, and the movements at great 
depths beneath the surface made neces- 
sary by this wrinkling demand very ex- 


heated, it is probably not, in a strict 
sense, fluid, and so moves with a certain 
difficulty, and only under the compul- 
sion of inconceivably great strains which 
cannot be expected to act without a cer- 
tain measure of disturbance. Thus, by 
the folding, breaking, and slipping in- 
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volved in the production of the greater 
reliefs of the earth, a certain amount of 
sudden and irregular motion is neces- 
sarily brought about. 

Beneath the sea and along the shores 
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Into this region of deeply buried water- 
charged beds the heat comes, not only 
by conduction from the earth’s interior, 
but also by the action of streams of 
molten rock, which rush upward from 

below, forming 
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dykes or veins of 
lava, such as may 
often be seen when 
ancient and once 
deeply buried strata 
are disclosed to view 
by the wearing away 

















of the deposits which 
formerly lay upon 
them. 

This greatly heat- 
ed water of the rocks 
is constantly seeking 
to pass into the state 
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of vapor ; if it finds 











any line of weakness, 
it rends it open, with 
more than the en- 
ergy of exploding 
gunpowder, and 
forms a _ volcano. 
Voleanoes are es- 








Diagram showing the Geological History of the Temple of Jupiter Serapis. 


The first figure shows the original position of the temple ; the second, the condition at 
the time of the greatest submergence ; the third, the present position of the ruins. 


we have another disturbing agent in 
the volcanic impulse. On the sea-floors 
the mountain and continent-building 
forces appear in the main to be want- 
ing, while the volcanic conditions are 
at rest beneath the interior of the 
continents. The conditions producing 
voleanoes appear to originate in the 
following manner : The deposits of sed- 
imentary matter which are constantly 
making in the sea-floors contain a great 
deal of water ; from five to twenty per 
cent. of their mass consists of the fluid 
which is imprisoned between the grains 
of mud or sand as the beds are formed. 
When, in time, any of these beds become 
deeply buried, they become greatly 
heated by the heat of the earth’s in- 
terior, the exit of which is hindered by 
the strata laid down after the lower 
beds were formed. When, in this way, 
a bed is buried to the depth of twenty 
thousand feet or more, the imprisoned 
water may be raised to a temperature 
far above its ordinary boiling-point. 


sentially gigantic 
explosions, such as 
are faintly imitated 
in bursting steam- 
boilers. In the volcanic explosion the 
steam is so hot that it may melt the 
rocks through which it passes, or drive 
those beds in which it was formed up- 
ward to the surface in the form of lavas 
or finely divided dust. 

Thus in the upgrowing of the lands to 
replace the continued down-wearing 
which assails them, and in the outbreaks 
of the heated water deeply buried in 
the sediments derived from these worn 
lands, we have two evident sources of 
earthquake movements. These disturb- 
ances express themselves on the surface 
simply as movements, with no distinct 
evidence as to the origin of the shock ; 
just as when we hear aloud noise we 
may find it to be due to any one of many 
causes—to a falling meteor, a cannon- 
shot, a bursting boiler, or something else 
in the way of sound-producing action— 
so with these earthquake shocks ; they 
tell us little of their causation ; that is 
the subject for troublesome and often 
baffling inquiry. Leaving aside the great 
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slow movements of the lands which we 
cannot feel, and can only infer from 
geological monuments, such as ancient 
shore-lines, or the marine fossils in the 
rocks which compose high mountains, 
and considering only the sensible move- 
ments of the earth’s crust, we find several 
distinct classes of motions by which the 
earth is affected. Arranging these in 
the order of their magnitude and the 
time occupied by their movements, we 
have the groups noted below. 

First among these oscillations of the 
earth we may notice the slow up or down 
movements, which are probably of the 
same general nature and of the same 
origin as the movements which build 
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oscillations of the shore on the coast of 
the Bay of Naples. These movements 
which, though in a geological sense 
rapid, rarely change the level of the 
land more than a foot or two in a 
century, appear to be divided into three 
distinct classes as follows: First, those 
which are due to the imposition of a 
heavy weight upon the earth’s surface, 
or to the removal of such a weight. A 
good case of this is the deep depression 
of the northern part of North America 
where the glacial sheet came upon it, 
and its rapid re-elevation when the ice 
melted away. Next, those which are due 


to the formation of a great fault or 
break through the rocks as they are 





Effect of a Powerful Earthquake on Massive Masonry, Italy. 


the continents, only much more rapid ; 
so rapid, indeed, that they may be ob- 
served from decade, to decade, or, at 
least, from century to century. In this 
class we include the down-sinking of the 
coast of New Jersey, the uprising of 
the northern part of Scandinavia, or the 


shoved about by the compressive forces 
which build mountain chains. And, 
finally, those which are due to the move- 
ments of volcanic gases and the lava 
which they propel toward the crater, 
whence, in time, they are to be dis- 
charged. 
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Of these slow movements the most interesting, because the best known, is that 
which is shown by the ruins of the temple of Jupiter Serapis, near Naples. We 
see by the evidence of these ruins that the temple has sunk down since the Chris- 
tian era, so that the marine animals bored into the marble columns at the height 
of more than twenty feet above the present level of the sea ; it then rose up to its 
original level, and is now again sinking at the rate of one inch in three or four 
years. A similar movement connected with the process of mountain-building has 
been observed at Subiaco, about forty miles to the north of Rome. A hundred 
years or so ago the church of Jenne was invisible from Subiaco, while now it is 
in plain view over the summit of the intervening moun- 
tain. This change can only be explained by an alteration 
in the height of the mountain arches of this district. 

Another class of earth movements includes what have 
been called by Professor Milne earth pulsations. These 
are temporary slight swayings of the earth which, though 
occupying a short time, from a few seconds to a few hours, 
are still so slow that they do not give any sense of shock. 

These swayings of the earth have been best observed by 

means of delicate spirit-levels, the bubbles of which move 

with very slight changes of level at either end of the in- 

strument. So far these observations have been made at 

but few points and for short periods of time ; 

they serve, however, to show that the surface of 

the earth is very generally subject to slight oscil- 

lations, which probably depend in part upon 

changes in the weight of the 
atmosphere ; they may, how- 
ever, in part, be due to the 
varying strains which are 
produced by the 
continent- and 
mountain - building 

process, and per- 

haps, in certain re- 

gions near the 

shore, by the ac- 

tion of the vol- 

canic forces as well. 

Another class of 
movements has re- 
ceived the name of 
earth tremors. 

These are very 

slight jarrings of 

the earth, too tri- 

fling to make any 
impression on the 
unaided senses; in 

fact, only made sen- Pinnacled Rocks 

sible by means of Likely to be overturned by a es —* earthquakes, (U.S. Geological 
very delicate pen- ; 

dulums and other contrivances of that nature. Whenever such observations have 
been carefully undertaken, it has been found that the surface of the earth is in a 
state of recurrent or continuous movement. In Italy, where these inquiries have 
been most continually and skilfully made—where, indeed, this branch of geologic 
study originated—these tremors, though observable at nearly all times, are char- 
acterized by fluctuations in their frequency and intensity. During a time of great 
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barometric disturb- 
ance the oscilla- 
tions of the pendu- 
lum are often very 
marked. It seems 
certain that a cause 
apparently as 
slight as the sudden 
changes in the 
weight of the atmos- 
phere in the tumult 
of a gale is sufficient 
to cause the elastic 
crust of the earth to 
tremble. .Again, in 
the days preceding 
a sensible earth- 
quake, especially 
one of any violence, 
the instruments 
show a great in- 
crease in the trem- 
bling movement. It 
appears, indeed, as 
if in time we may be 
able to foretell the 
occurrence of im- 
portant shocks by 
their forerunners in 
the shape of micro- 
scopic movements 
of the earth’s crust. 

With the micro- 











phone, that micro- 
scope of the ear, it 
has been shown that 
in Italy, and prob- 
ably wherever these little earthquake 
waves occur, the earth sends forth a 
medley of confused sounds—crackings 
and snappings—probably caused by the 
rocks creeping toward relief from the 
strains which urge them to change their 
position. It is hardly too much to say that 
this method of observing the earth has en- 
abled us in part to perceive the constant 
working of the great telluric machinery 
which continually builds our lands. 

Between the class of earth tremors 
and earthquakes proper there is no 
other difference, save in the violence of 
the shock. As long as the movements are 
imperceptible to the unaided human 
senses, we, for convenience, place them 
in the former group; when they are 
great enough to excite our senses they 
are called earthquakes. 


Indicating exemption of district from violent earthquakes. 


Steepled Rocks and Erosion Boulder 
(U. S. Geological Survey.) 


What has been already said has prob- 
ably made it clear to the reader that an 
earthquake shock, like any other jar, is 
only the result of some disturbance, and 


not in itself an original fact. In order 
fully to understand what happens in any 
shock, it is necessary to look a little 
more closely at the nature of these vi- 
brations of the rocks which constitute 
earthquakes. The ordinary experiences 
of life make us in many ways famil- 
iar with the elasticity of common sub- 
stances ; a boy’s marble, which is com- 
posed either of compact limestone or of 
glass, though not evidently elastic to a 
pressure of the fingers, will bounce like 
a rubber ball if thrown upon a pavement 
of hard stone. A bullet fired against a 
stone wall will, as many a boy has no- 
ticed, be hurled back with menacing 
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velocity. Such facts show us that if 
rocks are struck a blow of sufficient vio- 
lence they act as very elastic substances. 
Further experiments, also familiar in 
the arts, extend this conception. When 
a strong blast of gunpowder or other 
similar explosive is fired, as in quarries 
or mines, the shock extends for great 
distances. Thus in the last great ex- 
plosion in the mines used for the de- 
struction of the reefs at Hell Gate, near 
New York, the shock was distinctly per- 
ceptible at a distance of more than one 
hundred miles from the point where the 
blow was struck, and was possibly evi- 
dent nearly two hundred miles away. 

Returning to the instructive experi- 
ment with the marble, we observe that 
its elasticity is not manifested by a 
single bounce, but that it again and 
again rebounds from the stone floor be- 
fore it comes to rest. This is because 
gravity impels it downward after each 
blow sends it up; but if we could sus- 
pend the ball in air after its first rebound, 
we should see that the little sphere vi- 
brated for some time after the blow ; we 
should, under favorable circumstances, 
see that it simply changed its form 
from a sphere to a spheroidal shape in a 
regular pulsating way. If we observe the 
rocks near a blast discharged in a quarry 
or mine, our instruments show us that 
the rocks of the earth’s crust vibrate 
in essentially the same manner as the 
marble—it swings to and fro until the 
force which set it in motion is exhausted 
in the frictions which the impulse en- 
counters. 

One more peculiar experiment will en- 
able the reader to complete his concep- 
tion of the important features of earth- 
quake waves. It is easy to remember 
what happens if we jar the centre of a 
still basin of water, as we do when we 
apply a certain amount of force to it by 
tossing a pebble upon its surface—wave- 
lets are formed, which roll away from the 
centre. We can easily see that these 
wavelets are mere wrinkles in the water, 
created like those we may form in a 
strip of carpet when we shake it on the 
floor. If in their ongoing these water- 
waves strike against any body which 
does not move with them—a floating 
cake of ice, for instance—other little 
waves start back from the resisting ob- 
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jects, which cross and mingle with the 
original waves and partly destroy them. 
It is now, we may hope, not difficult to 
conceive that the waves started in a mass 
of rock, which are, in a certain general 
way, like the undulations of the water, 
may move in any direction from the point 
where they were created by the jar, until 
they come to the earth’s surface, or are 
worn out by the frictions which they have 
to overcome. We also can conceive that 
diverse accidents in the rocks may much 
affect the movement of these waves of 
elastic compression, as they are called, 
which constitute an earthquake. When 
the rock is much rifted, they may be ex- 
tinguished ; when it is spongy and inelas- 
tic, they may die away. It is less easy 
to see that when a vibration is running 
through rock of a given elasticity, and 
encounters, as it well may, a kind of 
rock of another degree of elasticity, it 
will have its waves reflected, much as 
those of the pool of water are reflected 
from a floating cake of ice, and so make 
a confusion of cross-vibrations, which 
may very much vary the action of the 
original movements. 

We turn now to consider more in de- 
tail the causes of earthquakes. We have 
seen that the power which urges the 
continents into their great folds, or the 
mountains into the lesser corrugations, 
afford a simple and, indeed, necessary 
cause of certain violent strains, which in 
their action tend to compress the rocks 
into a less bulk than they originally oc- 
cupied: Under the influence of these 
strains, any one or more of the follow- 
ing accidents may occur: The rocks 
may wrinkle into folds like those we 
find in mountains ; they may be broken 
along their natural joints or fracture- 
planes, and the sundered parts may slip 
over each other, or the rocks may be 
squeezed out like dough under the 
cook’s roller, and so escape to a region 
of less pressure. In taking any of these 
methods of relief, the rocks are neces- 
sarily liable to many sudden starts, each 
accompanied by rendings and other vio- 
lent movements. 

When, in winter, the frozen ground 
rives asunder, though the crevice is but 
a small fraction of an inch wide, and a 
foot or two deep, the ground is often so 
violently jarred that a sensible earth- 
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quake is produced, which may be felt hundreds of feet away 
from the source of the disturbance. It is, indeed, likely that 
many of the slight local earthquakes which are chronicled may 
be due to this cause. We can, therefore, readily see that when 
the fracture has a length of miles, and the depth of thousands 
of feet, as is the case in many faults, the jar occasioned may 
produce a disastrous shock, which may involve a great area 
of country. But it is not only the rending of the fissures 
which produces the jar; after the rift is 
formed, the severed masses of rock slip over 
each other—the rocks on one side rising, 
while those on the other side slip down. 
These two great walls on either side of the 
fault are not smooth, but each is jagged with 
projections, which are often ruptured as they 
grind against each other in their opposed 
movement. By each of these minor rendings, 
as well as by the formation of the principal 
fracture, the rocks are set a-quivering like the 
bounced marble of our pre- 
vious illustration. These 
faults are, indeed, earthquake 
factories. The greatest shock 
is produced at the time of 
their formation; but from 
time to time they are freshly 
ruptured, perhaps after a vein 
deposit has bound their ad- 
jacent walls together, and the 
disturbance is again and 
again renewed. It is evident 
that many great faults—those 
in which the slipping of the 
sides on each other has 
amounted to a thousand feet 
or more—have moved only a 
few inches at any one time, so 
that a single such fracture 
may have given rise to hun- 
dreds, if not thousands, of 
earthquake shocks. So, too, 
when beds are not broken, 
but are bent into an arch, the 
rocks must slip over each 
other. The reader will see 
this illustrated if he bends 
the hundred pages he is 
reading into a sharp fold. 
Supposing the pages were 
from the great stone-book of 
the earth’s crust, and the 
thickness of each leaf many 





















Erosion Column 

From the Cajion of the Kentucky River, Ky. (Ky. Geological Survey.) feet, and of the whole many 
tens of thousands of feet, it 

is easy to conceive that the motion would not take place silently, but with much 
perturbation. There is in mountain-building a chance for many slight shocks, 
with but a small amount of motion. In the formation of such folds as those of 
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Erosion Arch 


Showing a type of structure likely to be destroyed by powerful shocks, 


Mont Blanc the tremors may have been 
numbered by the million. 

Another most evident class of shocks 
have their origin in the movement of 
rocks which have been melted by vol- 
ecanic action, and driven on hurried in- 
cursions into crevices which are formed 
in the deep buried parts of the earth’s 
crust. To see the origin of these dis- 
turbances, we have only to visit any of 
those regions of the earth once deeply 
covered by strata which have been worn 
away, revealing to us rocks which, by 


their crystalline structure, indicate their . 


long sojourn in the depths where the vol- 
canic forces are developed. 

We find, in almost any region where 
these crystalline rocks are well exposed 
to view, many long tongues of lava, which 
have been violently driven into fissures 
of the rock, riving them with destruc- 
tive power. The formation of such a 
dyke-fissure and the inrush of the lava 
must have occasioned a very great jar- 
ring of the earth’s surface beneath which 
the movement occurred. Ifthe reader 
is familiar with the sea-shore, he must 
often have noticed, in times of storm, 
the quiver which the stroke of a great 


wave gives to the rocks when it rushes 
into some crevice or chasm, and is tossed 
into spray by the blow. This phenom- 
enon will help him to fancy how great 
must be the disturbance when a molten 
lava, three or four times as heavy as 
water, is driven into the rocks, perhaps 
with a greater impulse than that which 
propels the ball from a cannon. 

These dykes are, like the faults, in- 
conceivably numerous. All the evidence 
goes to show that they exist to the num- 
ber of hundreds beneath each square mile 
of the earth’s surface. In certain places, 
the rocks are fairly laced with them. 

Leaving out of account the minor 
sources of disturbance which come from 
the tumult of volcanic explosions, and 
the stresses arising from the change in 
the volume of rocks undergoing altera- 
tions in chemical composition, and from 
loss and gain of heat, we see that in the 
evident mechanism of the earth we Have 
the natural source of innumerable earth- 
quake shocks. It is almost certain that 
at one time or another every portion of 
the earth’s surface has felt these disturb- 
ances ; it is equally clear that the shocks 
have not at any time been equally com- 
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mon on all parts of the earth’s surface, 
for the reason that the machinery which 
produces them is often dormant for 
long periods over large areas. A moun- 
tain system, after continuing to grow 
for ages, may for ages cease to grow; 
the relief of the pressure which led to 
its construction being afforded by fold- 
ings of the crust at other points, some- 
times far away from the original seat of 
disturbance. So, too, that other class of 
disturbing actions involved in the for- 
mation of dykes appears to be only local- 
ly active in any geo- 
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In. Africa there is, save in Egypt, 
little architecture to suffer from earth- 
quake disturbance, and _ even little 
history to record it. Egypt seems to 
have been, on the whole, singularly ex- 
empt from great earthquakes, while the 
western portion of the Mediterranean 
face of the continent shares the disturb- 
ances from which the Spanish peninsula 
has repeatedly suffered. The vast Aus- 
tralian and Polynesian district of the 
Pacific affords a number of regions of 
great earthquake activity, of which New 








logical period, [ 
though in the suc- 
cession of the ages 
it probably affects 
every part of the 
crust. 

In the present 
condition of the 
earth’s crust, so far 
as the brief historic 
record goes to show, 
earthquakes of an 
intensity menacing 
to man are limited 
to certain regions, 
which probably do 
not altogether in- 
clude more than 
one-fourth of the 
area of the lands, 
though shocks of a 
less degree of vio- 
lence appear to be 
common to every 
part of the surface 
of the continents. 
The regions of re- 
current shocks of 
considerable vio- 
lence are so irregu- 
larly distributed 
that they cannot be 
adequately noted in this brief essay. 
They include, in Europe, Iceland, Por- 
tugal, Spain, and Southern Italy; the 
region of the Lower Danube, and some 
of the islands of the Grecian Archipel- 
ago. In Asia, the larger part of Asia 
Minor, several limited areas in Hindos- 
tan, the greater part of the eastern lit- 
toral region of Asia, and the islands of 
the Japanese and Malayan Archipelagoes 
are subjected to destructive shocks. 
















Pinnacle Rock at Cumberland Gap 
Likely to be overturned by a violent earthquake. 


Zealand is the only one where we have 
anything like good observations for 
even a few score years. It may be 
said, however, that the greater part of 
this vast area seems to be more ex- 
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Spring Hole 


Formed during the Charleston earthquakes of 1886. 


Type of fissure springs formed by earthquakes when the soil is very 
i 


deep, 


empt from these indications of activity 
in the crust than any other equally ex- 
tensive part of the earth’s surface. 

We come now to the twin continents, 
North and South America. The obvious 
resemblances in the physical configura- 
tion of these continents lead us to ex- 
pect a likeness in their conditions of 
stability. This resemblance in a certain 
measure exists. The western shore of 
both of these continents, the seaward 
face of the great Cordilleran range of 
mountains, is the seat of the most fre- 
quent and, on the whole, the most ener- 
getic disturbances which occur within 
their limits, while the eastern shore of 
each is comparatively little assailed by 
shocks. The northern, or Venezuelan, 
district of South America, which is ap- 
parently the seat of an active mountain 
growth, of which there is no parallel 
in the northern continent, is a district 
of recurrent shocks of great violence, 
such as have never been observed in high 
latitudes on our own continent. On the 
other hand, the region from the mouth 
of the Amazon io the La Plata River, 


which corresponds to our sea-board At- 
lantic States and the provinces of Can- 
ada, enjoys an immunity from disturb- 
ances probably not exceeded by any 
other equally extensive area occupied by 
the Aryan race, while the corresponding 
region in North America is much less 
fortunste. 

It is worth our while to look more 
closely to the seismic history of our own 
continent than we have been able to do 
in the case of other lands, not alone 
because of our momentary personal in- 
terest, but because it is the future dwell- 
ing-place of our race and the home of 
the type of civilization which that race 
is developing. 

There can be no question that where 
a people is exposed to recurrent and 
overwhelming danger, such as menace 
the inhabitants of Peru, Venezuela, or 
Calabria, a danger which as yet is not 
foretold by science or effectively guarded 
against by art, the conditions will tell 
upon its character. “To the firm ground 
of nature trusts the hand that builds 
for aye,” is true in a real as well as in a 
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metaphoric sense. This trust in a stable 
earth is a necessary element in much 
that is noblest and most aspiring in the 
life of men. Expose a people to con- 
stant devastations from an overwhelm- 
ing foree, whether it be in the form 
of an human enemy or a natural agent, 
and their state of mind becomes un- 
favorable for the maintenance of a high 
civilization. The best conditions of the 
state can only be secured when the la- 
borer toils with the assurance that his 
work will endure long after his own 
brief life is over. 

Earthquake shocks may, for conveni- 
ence, be divided, according to the vio- 
lence of the disturbance, into the follow- 
ing classes : 

First, the shocks of extreme intensity, 
in which the most 
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quake of 1755, anid probably that of 
Charleston in 1886. 

Fourth, shocks distinctly perceptible 
to the senses, but of slight effect even 
on weak architecture and without dis- 
tinct influence upon the natural features 
of the earth’s surface. 

It should be understood that these 
divisions are merely for convenience of 
description—in fact earthquakes form 
a continuous series, grading from the 
slightest to the most violent shocks. 

In endeavoring to determine the de- 
eree to which the different parts of 
North America have been subjected to de- 
vastating earthquake shocks, or to those 
which would prove disastrous in a coun- 
try occupied by a complicated society, 
we find ourselves met with the difficulty 





perfectly construct- 
ed masonry is de- 
stroyed ; semide- 
tached masses of 
stones along the 


faces of cliffs thrown 
down, and the soil- 
covering of the earth 


shaken as in a sieve. 
Of this group the 
greater earthquakes 
of Peru and that of 
New Madrid, Mo., 
may serve as exam- 
ples. 

Second, shocks of 
great intensity, in 
which all but the 
strongest _ edifices 
are overthrown, frail 
pinnacles of rock 
overturned, and the 
soil frequently rent 
by fissures. In this 
group the late earth- 
quake at Charleston 
may find a place, 
though it probably 
belongs in the next 
lower division. 














Third, shocks of 
moderate intensity, 
when the weaker 
buildings alone are seriously damaged, 
and the natural features of the surface 
not much affected. In this group we 
may fairly place the Massachusetts earth- 


‘'Navaho Church" Pinnacled Rocks 
Likely to be overturned by a succession of earthquakes of the second order of violence. 


which arises from the brevity of our 
historic records, concerning the great- 
er part of this continent. It is true 
that in Mexico, and the peninsula dis- 
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Crack in the Ground, 


Produced by the Charleston Earthquake of 1886. 
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trict to the southward, we have a record 
which comprises nearly five hundred 
years ; but of the rest of the continent 
our longest records are only of about 
half that duration, and these concern 
only a little strip of country along the 
Atlantic coast of the continent; for 
the remainder the information is for a 
brief term ofa single century. It has oc- 
curred to the present writer that it may 
be possible to supplement this extreme- 
ly imperfect historical record by an ex- 
amination of the very numerous poised 
blocks as well as the detached and frail 
columns of stone which abound in many 
districts, natural monuments which 
would be overturned by a succession of 
great earthquakes as easily as a Gothic 
steeple or other frail work of human archi- 
tecture. Although little has been done 
with this method of investigation, it will 
be possible to make some use of it in 
extending an inquiry which, if it rested 
on human testimony alone, would be ex- 
tremely imperfect and unsatisfactory. 
These natural indices of a quiet earth 
have been formed in two different ways, 
viz.: in the glaciated districts, which 
practically comprise the northern half 
of the continent, including all of New 
England, New York, a great part of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and the 
northern tier of the Western States and 
Territories, to the Pacific, as well as all 
the vast territory to the northward of 
the United States, we often find perched 
boulders, or erratics, left wpon the sur- 
face at the melting of the glacial sheet. 
These blocks not infrequently were 
dropped in positions from which a great 
earthquake shock would easily dislodge 
them ; occasionally we find a large block 
which, when the ice melted away, came 


to be lodged on supporting stones, or. 


on the summit of a rocky hill, in a very 
insecure position. Yet more often we 
find a spheroidal block, say two or three 
feet in diameter, perched on a larger 
boulder. In great part these poised 
stones have been overturned by snow- 
slides and falling trees; those which 
escaped these mischances have often 
fallen a prey to boys who take a natural 
delight in assisting gravitation. In New 
England and other glaciated districts, 
the present writer has observed many 


hundreds of such natural indications of 
VoL. I1—18 
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immunity from earthquakes. The other 
class of these indicators is that of col- 
umns or other unstable masses of rock 
which have been preserved, while the 
surrounding rock has been worn away, 
either by the action of rain and streams, 
or, more rarely, by the beating of the 
ocean waves when the sea was higher 
than it is at present. All these pinna- 
cled rocks date from times which, in a 
historic sense, are very ancient, perhaps 
hundreds of times as remote as the first 
written records of this continent. The 
most of these pillared stones having a 
height of twenty feet, may be safely reck- 
oned as of an age of at least twenty 
thousand years, and thus give us evi- 
dence of long-continued immunity from 
shocks of the first or second order in the 
districts in which they are found. 

It is to be noted that many of the 
pinnacled rocks, such as are figured in 
these pages, are much more substantial 
than they seem, and that they may on 
that account survive the assault of a 
single shock of considerable violence, 
just as detached chimneys withstood the 
late Charleston shock with little injury. 
But it seems certain that these frail and 
time-worn columns, such as those figured 
from the gorge of the Kentucky River 
or from Cumberland Gap, could not 
have endured the frequent and violent 
movements to which they would have 
been subjected if they occupied a re- 
gion liable to great earthquakes. 

It is true that in those regions where 
these pinnacles stand as witnesses of a 
quiet earth, the long dormant move- 
ments of the nether world may at any 
time be awakened. But it is clear that 
where a region has enjoyed an immu- 
nity from violent earthquake shocks 
during a period of twenty thousand 
years or more, we may safely trust it 
for another millennium. At any rate, 
the natural evidence, despite its occa- 
sional obscurity, deserves to be taken 
into account along with the historic rec- 
ord of the earthquakes of any country. 

Proceeding in this way, by combining 
the natural and the historic evidence, 
we find that this continent is as diverse 
as any other of the great land masses 
in the distribution of the earthquakes of 
dangerous intensity. Leaving out the 
districts of Central America and Mexico, 
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where the distribution of shocks is ex- 
tremely complicated, and where they are 
not likely to be a matter of practical im- 
portance to our English race, we may 
advantageously consider, first, the Atlan- 
tic sea-board region ; then, in succession, 
the Mississippi Valley and the great 
lakes basin, the Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict ; and, lastly, the border region of 
the Pacific. 

For our purpose it is necessary to di- 
vide the Atlantic sea-board region of 
North America into a number of dis- 
tricts: First of these is the country 
north of the St. Lawrence, a district 
doomed to sterility, where earthquakes 
might well be allowed to rage, but which 
appears to be exempt from such dis- 
turbances. In the southern part of this 
region, on the Mingan shore of Labra- 
dor, there are many slender columns of 
rock which attest a long-continued ex- 
emption from earthquake shocks. 

Next we have the maritime provinces 
of Canada, which, by the historical as 
well as the natural evidence, appear long 
to have enjoyed an equal freedom from 
severe shocks. Still farther south we 
have the New England district, extend- 
ing from the Bay of Fundy to the 
Hudson. This region, from the natural 
evidence, appears to have been pretty 
generally exempt from severe shocks ; 
this evidence is clearest on the coast of 
Maine, where there are numerous poised 
boulders and, on Mount Desert, occa- 
sional columnar masses, detached by the 
action of the sea, where many thousand 
years ago it stood at higher levels than 
it does at present. The other parts of 
New England afford frequent poised 
blocks, which lead us to the conclusion 
that the whole of this district has, since 
the glacial time, escaped severe earth- 
quakes, though the evidence on this 
point is less conclusive than in the re- 
gion along the shore to the northward. 

It is to be noted, however, that since 
the settlement of this New England 
country there have been several shocks 
of an alarming nature, which have prin- 
cipally affected the State of Massachu- 
setts. That of 1727 and several following 
years was one of the most peculiar dis- 
turbances which have ever been recorded. 
The first movements of this long-contin- 
ued series of shocks disturbed a tolera- 
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bly large area; but in a short time the 
shocks became confined to the region 
near the old town of Newbury, Mass., 
where, from 1727 to 1740, each shock, 
though the motion was slight, was ac- 
companied by loud and terrifying 
sounds proceeding from the depths of 
the earth. We have the story of this 
strange convulsion from the journal of 
the Rev. Matthias Plant, the pastor of 
the Puritan church at Newbury.  Al- 
though he viewed the matter rationally, 
many people believed that the tumult 
was caused by the devil at work in his 
nether realm. 

In 1755, almost coincidently with the 
great Lisbon earthquake, Central New 
England was visited by a disturbance 
of considerable violence, one which, 
though a single shock, was probably 
nearly, if not quite, as violent as any of 
the several movements which have re- 
cently occurred in South Carolina. This 
disturbance, though not hurtful to life 
or limb, did a good deal of minor dam- 
age to the buildings of Boston and vi- 
cinity; a good part of the chimneys 
were overturned, and wherever a heavy 
weight was supported on a tall, frail 
base the effects were considerable. John 
Winthrop, then professor of physics 
and astronomy in Harvard College, one 
of the few eminent American men of 
science of the eighteenth century, states 
that the bricks from the chimney of his 
house, in Cambridge, the top of which 
was thirty-two feet from the ground, 
were thrown to a point thirty feet from 
the base of the structure. If we may 
trust this observation, it is clear that 
the shock, though not of great violence, 
was of sufficient force to bring havoc to 
many flimsy structures of the present 
day. Since 1755 there has been no 
earthquake in this district, which can be 
termed menacing in its violence, though 
movements of slight importance have 
been numerous. 

We may reasonably conclude that 
while the New England district has 
probably long been exempt from dis- 
turbances of great severity, the Massa- 
chusetts district appears to be liable to 
shocks of a violence sufficient to wreck 
buildings which are not well fitted to 
sustain such assaults. 

From the Hudson southward to the 
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James River, and westward to the me- 
ridian of Cincinnati, we have a region 
which, from the natural as well as the 
historic evidence, we may consider as 
far free from earthquake action of 
a dangerous sort as any part of the 
United States. In this region frail 
pinnacled rocks and those remnants of 
old caves, the so-called natural bridges, 
themselves often very frail, abound, and 
afford good evidence that earthquakes 
of great force, those which we have 
classed as of the first and second order, 
have for many thousand years been 
wanting in this district. Moreover, the 
historic evidence goes to show that for 
two centuries or so there have been 
no disturbances of importance in this 
region. 

South of the James River we enter 
upon the wide lowlands of the Atlantic 
shore. In this region, owing to the low 
nature of the topography, there can be 
none of the natural shock-indicators 
which we have sought to use in exploring 
the past history of earthquakes. Parts of 
this region have been twice shaken with 
considerable violence—first in the earth- 
quake of 1811, which mainly affected a 
small area on the borders of the Missis- 
sippi, but propagated its waves to this 
part of the Atlantic sea-board ; and again 
in the late Charleston earthquake. That 
of Charleston, though in violence not to 
be compared with the greater shocks 
of South America, Jamaica, or Central 
America, was, next to that of 1811, 
the most violent which within the his- 
toric period has ever affected any part 
of the United States east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Still it probably should be 
classed as of the third order in violence. 
If the edifices of Charleston had been 
built according to the rules which should 
guide architects who intend to guard 
against such calamities, it seems certain 
that the disastrous consequences of that 
shock would have been avoided. 

The sea-board section of the Gulf 
States, like that of the Carolinian region, 
affords us no satisfactory geological evi- 
dence as to its earthquake history. But 
the mountainous region of the southern 
Appalachians, which is not far removed 
from this district, abounds in spire- 
shaped rocks which are delicately poised 
on their bases and appear to show that 
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great shocks have long been unknown 
in those uplands. They especially abound 
in the valleys in which flow the upper 
tributaries of the Tennessee River. The 
greater part of the Mississippi Valley, 
as far as the natural and historic evi- 
dence goes to show, appears to be the 
seat of but slight disturbances; but in 
the central portion of that area, from 
the junction of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi Rivers southward, in a region 
where the natural indices of the earth’s 
stability are wanting, we have the seat 
of the greatest disturbance that has 
been recorded on any part of this conti- 
nent north of the district of the isthmus. 

The shocks of 1811-13 are, by their 
violence and continuity, to be ranked 
among the first score of recorded earth- 
quakes. Save perhaps that which, in 
1819, disturbed the delta of the Indus, 
in Western Hindostan, the Mississippi 
earthquake of 1811 directly produced 
more extensive and permanent local 
geographical changes than any other of 
which we have an account; so violent 
and continuous were the shakings that 
the alluvial land in the neighborhood of 
New Madrid was lowered below its pre- 
vious level, and into the depressed region 
the stream of the Mississippi poured in 
such violence that for a time its lower 
waters, for a considerable part of their 
course, turned backward toward their 
source. Although the colonizing of the 
district had just begun, the area of 
country already cleared by settlers which 
was converted into morasses by the 
shock was so great that the Govern- 
ment was compelled to furnish some 
hundreds of thousand acres of new lands 
on higher ground to those whose dwell- 
ing-places had been made uninhabitable. 
It seems likely that an area of not less 
than five thousand square miles was, on 
the average, though irregularly, lowered 
to the depth of ten feet below its origi- 
nal level. The energy of these shocks 
was so great that the low, strongly built 
cabins of the frontiermen were wrecked, 
the forest-trees were beaten against each 
other, and their branches interlocked 
as they swung to and fro. The irregu- 
lar movements of the ground led to the 
formation of numerous great crevices, 
from which turbid waters were thrown 
up to a considerable height. To protect 
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themselves from being engulfed in these 
fissures, the people felled trees so that 
they lay on the ground at right angles 
to the general trend of the fissures, and 
built places of refuge on the broad foun- 
dations which they thus secured. There 
can be no question that a disturbance of 
this magnitude would, in the present con- 
dition of the region where it occurred, 
cause greater destruction than did that 
which recently occurred at Charleston, 
8. C. 

These two series of shocks, that of 
1811 and 1886, have a close general re- 
lation to each other. So alike are they, 
indeed, as to suggest that the great 
series of repeated shocks, gradually di- 
minishing in intensity, may be the type 
of disturbance characteristic of the low- 
land districts of the southern part of 
this continent. The New Madrid earth- 
quake of 1811 was, however, by far the 
more extended phenomenon ; the shocks 
were more frequent and of much greater 
violence, and the period during which 
they recurred was far longer than in the 
Carolinian disturbances. 

North of the Ohio and Missouri Rivers 
we have no historic record of decided 
seismic disturbances. In Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois the natural evidence is ob- 
scure, there being few detached columns 
of rock which could serve as indices of 
the past condition of the country. In 
the district about the upper great lakes 
the natural evidence coincides with the 
historic record in showing that great 
disturbances have not occurred in that 
section, Of the region of the great 
plains, including Texas, there is no in- 
formation of much value, though in an 
indecisive way the topographic evidence 
is in favor of the conclusion that it has 
not been seriously shaken for a consid- 
erable period. 

The topography of the central and 
eastern section of the Rocky Mountains 
gives fairly clear evidence that the sur- 
face of that region has been, as a whole, 
tolerably exempt from great shocks. 
The light rainfall of that part of the 
continent causes the erosion which pro- 
duces pinnacled rocks and steep-walled 
cafions to take place in a much less rapid 
manner than in the Appalachians, yet 
parts of this region abound in such pin- 
nacles, which are evidently very ancient, 
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though often extremely susceptible to 
strong shocks. 

The western coast-line region of the 
Cordilleras district, from Northern Cali- 
fornia southward to the Mexican line, 
is more or less subjected to earthquakes 
of considerable energy, as is shown 
by historic records. One, in 1812, de- 
stroyed a church in Los Angeles, Cal., 
killing a score or more people. To- 
gether with the late Charleston earth- 
quake, this shock is entitled to a pecul- 
iar place in our history; these two 
shocks being the only earthquakes which 
have caused any loss of life in this coun- 
try. There have been several consider- 
able shocks in the region about San 
Francisco, of which that in October, 
1868, caused the overthrow of many 
frail buildings, and led to precautions 
in the construction of important edifices 
which seem likely to ensure them from 
serious accidents. 

The vast district of the North Ameri- 
can Cordilleras contains so many sepa- 
rate centres of action of the mountain- 
building and volcanic forces, which have 
evidently been, in some cases, active in 
very recent times, that it will not do to 
extend the conclusions obtained from 
poised and pinnacled rocks very far from 
the places where these features occur. 
It may well be the case that many limited 
areas in this field are at present liable to 
shocks of a severe nature. 

This brief and unsatisfactory review of 
the seismology of North America clearly 
indicates that while the region of the 
United States and, we may say, of the 
habitable part of the continent north 
of Mexico, has many districts which 
are subjected to earthquake shocks of 
moderate intensity, by far the greater 
part of its surface shows, within the 
narrow limits of historic records, no 
evidence of great seismic dangers, and 
indicates by its topographical features 
that it has long been preserved from 
the action of very violent shocks. The 
only region which we can say has ever 
been exposed to shocks of anything like 
the first magnitude is a district probably 
including an area of not exceeding twenty 
thousand square miles, with its centre 
about fifty miles below the junction of 
the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers. 
Shocks of the second order are almost 
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equally rare ; those of California in 1812 
and 1868 may have been of this degree 
of force, but the evidence is too incom- 
plete for accurate determination. Those 
of the lesser order, but still of a degree 
calculated to be destructive to weak ar- 
chitecture, are more common ; that of 
1755 in New England, several on the 
Pacific coast, and that of Charleston, S. 
C., may be placed in this category. 

Limiting ourselves to historic evi- 
dence alone, we may consider that shocks 
of the third degree of violence are likely 
to happen in Central New England, 
the Pacific coast south of Oregon, and 
in the southern lowlands of the United 
States, and are probably to be expected 
in other areas. The natural evidence, 
though it clearly indicates that the more 
violent shocks have not been common in 
the larger part of our territory, does not 
show that these minor, but still possibly 
devastating shocks, were wanting. 

Although there are no natural monu- 
ments in the lowland region of the Mis- 
sissippi which serve us as proof as to 
the violence of the seismic power in 
pre-historic times, there seems to be 
some evidence to show that the great 
disturbance of 1811 was exceptional in 
its nature and nota frequently recurrent 
phenomenon in the region where it took 
place. The remarkable settlement of 
the soil which was the most conspicu- 
ous feature among the effects of this 
shock was probably due to the fact that 
the alluvial deposits covering the coun- 
try in which it occurred were, from the 
circumstances of their formation, very 
open structured, and became condensed 
by the shaking to which they were sub- 
jected, just as any other loose earth 
compacts when frequently jarred. If 
this were the case, and there are many 
facts to prove it which cannot be dis- 
cussed here, then we may presume that 
ages of comparative quiet had gone by 
during which this unconsolidated allu- 
vial matter was forming, and that ages 
may again elapse before a similar acci- 
dent recurs in that region. 

We should note the fact that over the 
surface of the world in general the great 
earthquakes do not often sporadically 
occur, though there are some cases of 
considerable disturbances which have 
not been repeated, even after many cen- 
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turies. Thus the shock which in the year 
1185 overthrew the cathedral at Lincoln 
in England, that which in 1208 in good 
part destroyed the cathedral at Wells, 
and that which in 1510 destroyed the 
town of Nordlingen in Bavaria, are the 
only historic shocks of great force which 
have affected the regions in which these 
accidents occurred. It may, perhaps, 
reasonably be hoped, though it cannot 
fairly be reckoned, that the shocks of 
New Madrid and Charleston were in the 
nature of such isolated disturbances. 

It is satisfactory to find that, within 
the area of the United States, two cen- 
turies of historic record and much nat- 
ural evidence go to show that great 
earthquakes are exceptional, but this 
should not blind us to the fact that large 
areas are already known to have suffered 
from movements which may bring wide- 
spread destruction, where the builder 
takes no account of any other disturber 
of stability save gravitation. It is not 
likely that we as yet know, by experi- 
ence, the full extent of country which is 
subject to this order of shocks ; our his- 
toric perspective is very short, and the 
natural evidence does not give us any as- 
surance concerning disturbances of this 
lesser order. It is clear that we cannot, 
in this country, reckon on an earth as 
stable as that of the northern region of 
Europe, where our race was bred and 
our building system developed. It is 
equally clear that the mode of construc- 
tion should be adapted to the new needs 
which the less firm ground of this coun- 
try imposes on us. 

As long as the building material most 
commonly in use was timber, and the 
masonry structures of a low and substan- 
tial nature, they were fairly fitted to 
afford the resistance required to with- 
stand the shocks which could be ex- 
pected to come upon them. But the 
combination of ambition and economy 
which is filling the land with lofty and 
flimsy structures invites calamity on the 
least disturbance of the earth. The 
shock of 1755, which did little more than 
stir the fears, shake down the chim- 
ney-tops of the old town of Boston, and 
afford a text for many interesting ser- 
mons, would be extremely disastrous to 
the higher and weaker structures of to- 
day. 
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The prescriptions which the architect 
has to follow in preparing his buildings 
to resist the strains of a moderate earth- 
quake are simple, and do not require 
any great increase in the cost of con- 
struction. It is well to understand that 
the actual movement of the ground, 
even in violent shocks, is slight. In 
those which we have termed of the first 
order it is doubtful if the movement 
ever amounts to a foot in amplitude, 
while the shocks which we may antici- 
pate in this country, such as have re- 
cently occurred in Charleston for in- 
stance, probably swing the earth to and 
fro within the space of an inch. The 
destruction is done in part by the sud- 
denness of the to-and-fro motion, which 
breaks the foundation from the super- 
structure, but in larger measure by the 
pendulum-like vibration which is set up 
in the building. This pendulum move- 
ment may cause an oscillation of one 
inch at the foundations to be several 
feet in a sixth floor, or, say one hundred 
feet above the ground. The rending 
effect of this pendulum-like swinging, 
especially in weak masonry, may easily 
be imagined. 

Many well-considered directions for 
the protection of buildings from earth- 
quake shocks have been given: of these 
the best may be found in the excellent, 
though imperfectly phrased, work on 
earthquakes by Professor John Milne, of 
Tokio University, Japan.* From these 
directions we extract the following, 
which seem applicable to our conditions : 

1. “So arrange the openings in a wall 
that for horizontal stresses the wall 
shall be of equal strength for all sections 
at right angles.” 

2. “Place lintels over flat arches of 
brick or stone.” 

3. “Let all portions of a building 
have their natural periods of vibration 
nearly equal.” 

4, “Avoid heavy topped roofs and 
chimneys.” 

5. “In brick or stone work use good 
cement.” 

6. “Let archways curve into their abut- 
ments.” 

7. “Let roofs have a low pitch, and 


* Earthquakes and other Earth Movements. By John 
Milne. (International Science Series,) New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1886. 
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their tiles, especially «pon the ridges, 
be well secured.” 

It is also important where the prevail- 
ing direction of motion of the shocks 
is known to have the blank walls of the 
house placed so as to be parallel to the 
course of the shocks. It is also worthy 
of note that generally hill-tops are more 
shaken than the ground at the base, for 
the same general reason that the upper 
part of a house swings more during a 
shock than the basement. Last of all, 
the higher the edifice the more risk of 
disastrous oscillation and the more need 
of binding its parts firmly together. 

Besides the immediate effect of earth- 
quakes on the surface of the land there 
are certain secondary consequences, of 
importance to man, arising from the ac- 
tion of the sea when considerable shocks 
originate beneath its floor. When a 
strong disturbance is produced beneath 
the sea-floor it is propagated for a great 
distance through the water in exactly 
the same way as it is through rock. 
When a ship is near above the point 
where the earthquake occurs her peo- 
ple feel a sensation as if the vessel had 
run upon a rock. The vessel may be 
dismasted or her seams opened by the 
blow. There are many stories extant 
which recount the narrow escape of 
vessels from destruction by these sub- 
marine earthquakes, and it seems most 
probable that many good ships which 
have disappeared in the deep have been 
overwhelmed by such calamities. 

Theemost important results of great 
earthquakes beneath the sea are the 
broad waves which they produce ; waves 
which may run for thousands of miles 
before they break upon the shore. We 
may fairly represent the formation of 
these waves by a simple experiment. 
Taking a flat-bottomed, wide pan, of any 
sheet metal, partly filled with water, let 
us strike a sharp, upward blow upon its 
base. We see that the water rises in 
the centre and rolls off in a broad cir- 
cular wave toward the margin. In the 
seas this wave may have a diameter of 
some scores of miles, though its height 
probably never exceeds a few feet. It 
is so wide and low that as long as it is 
in deep water it may slip unnoticed be- 
neath a ship ; but when the front edge 
of the wave comes into the shallows 
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near the shore, its advance is somewhat 
retarded by the friction of the bottom, 
while the. part which is farther out to 
sea retains its swift motion. The wave 
is thus crowded into a less space, and so 
becomes constantly higher until, when 
it rushes on the shore, it may have at- 
tained a height of fifty feet or more. 
These waves are, as may be imagined, 
exceedingly destructive: on the western 
coast of South America, and elsewhere, 
they constitute one of the most fearful 
incidents of great earthquake shocks. 

It is a matter for congratulation that 
the coasts of the United States appear 
to be exempt from disasters of this nat- 
ure. Slight movements of the sea, pro- 
duced in the manner above described, 
occasionally visit the Pacific shores ; but 
they appear to be derived from shocks 
which have taken place at great distances 
from that coast-line. The Atlantic shore 
of the United States, and indeed the 
whole shore-line of that ocean north of 
the Antilles and of Portugal, appear to 
be free from this danger. The present 
writer has observed along the rocky 
portion of the Atlantic shore, from New 
York to Nova Scotia, a great number of 
delicately poised blocks, resting at a 
height a little above the present level 
of the surf, which clearly indicate that, 
for a very long period in the past, this 
coast has been free from such violent 
incursions of the sea. Similar and even 
more conclusive evidence, to show the 
exemption of this shore from these vio- 
lent invasions of the sea, is afforded by 
the delicately moulded surfaces of glacial 
debris which are found just above high 
water along the Atlantic coast, from 
New Jersey northward. These curiously 
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combined ridges and pits, termed by 
geologists, Kames, are as frail as foot- 
prints on the sand. They could not 
have survived a single flooding by such 
resistless waves. Thus the natural as 
well as the historic evidence points to 
the conclusion that the North Atlantic 
sea-bed is not at present the seat of vio- 
lent earthquakes. 

We may sum up the foregoing consid- 
erations as follows: The continent of 
North America north of Mexico seems, 
from histori¢ as well as natural evidence, 
to be in the main free from any consid- 
erable danger of earthquakes which are 
necessarily destructive to architecture. 
Nevertheless, a large part of its surface 
appears to be liable to shocks, which 
though slight may be very destructive to 
life and property, if we persist in our 
present flimsy methods of architectural 
construction. Good fortune has given 
us a tolerably safe abiding-place for our 
race in this country. We can almost 
everywhere safely put our trust in it, pro- 
vided we are willing to take some care 
as to methods of constructing buildings. 

When we consider the magnitude of 
the work done by the subterranean 
forces, we are impressed with the slight 
nature of the disturbance by which 
their activity is manifested to us. It is 
only in a limited portion of the earth’s 
surface where these disturbances are a 
serious menace to man. The damage 
they cause to human life is far less than 
that brought about by war or prevent- 
able disease; and the injury to edifices, 
though appalling by its suddenness, is 
on the whole less detrimental than that 
arising from bad methods of construc- 
tion. 
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AUNT FOUNTAIN’S PRISONER. 
By Joel Chandler Harris. 


Ir is curious how the smallest inci- 
dent, the most unimportant circum- 
stance, will recall old friends and old 
associations. An old gentleman, who 
is noted far and near for his prodigious 
memory of dates and events, once told 
me that his memory, so astonishing to 
his friends and acquaintances, consisted 
not so much in remembering names, 
and dates, and facts, as in associating 
each of these with some special group 
of facts and events; so that he always 
had at command a series of associations 
to which he could refer instantly and 
confidently. This is an explanation of 
the system of employing facts, but not 
of the method by which they are accu- 
mulated and stored away. 

I was reminded of this some years 
ago by a paragraph in one of the coun- 
ty newspapers that sometimes come 
under my observation. It was a very 


commonplace paragraph ; indeed, it was 
in the nature of an advertisement—an 
announcement of the fact that orders 
for “ gilt-edged butter” from the Jersey 
farm on the Tomlinson Place should be 
left at the drug-store in Rockville, where 
the first that came would be the first 


served. This business-like notice was 
signed by Ferris Trunion. The name 
was not only peculiar, but new to me; 
but this was of no importance at all. 
The fact that struck me was the bald 
and bold announcement that the Tom- 


linson Place was the site and centre. 


of trading and other commercial trans- 
actions in butter. I can only imagine 
what effect this announcement would 
have had on my grandmother, who died 
years ago, and on some other old people 
I used to know. Certainly they would 
have been horrified ; and no wonder, for 
when they were in their prime the Tom- 
linson Place was the seat of all that was 
high, and mighty, and grand in the so- 
cial world in the neighborhood of Rock- 
ville. I remember that everybody stood 
in awe of the Tomlinsons. Just why 
this was so, I never could make out. 
They were very rich; the Place em- 


braced several thousand acres; but if 
the impressions made on me when a 
child are worth anything, they were ex- 
tremely simple in their ways. Though 
no doubt they could be formal and con- 
ventional enough when occasion re- 
quired. 

I have no distinct recollection of Judge 
Addison Tomlinson, except that he was 
a very tall old gentleman, much older 
than his wife, who went about the streets 
of Rockville carrying a tremendous gold- 
headed cane carved in a curious man- 
ner. In those days I knew more of Mrs. 
Tomlinson than I did of the judge, 
mainly because I heard a great deal 
more about her. Some of the women 
called her Mrs. Judge Tomlinson ; but 
my grandmother never called her any- 
thing else but Harriet Bledsoe, which 
was her maiden name. It was a name, 
too, that seemed to suit her, so that 
when you once heard her called Harriet 
Bledsoe you never forgot it afterward. 
I do not know now, any more than I did 
when a child, why this particular name 
should fit her so exactly ; but, as I have 
often been told, a lack of knowledge 
does not alter facts. 

I think my grandmother used to go to 
church to see what kind of clothes Har- 
riet Bledsoe wore; for I have often heard 
her say, after the sermon was over, that 
Harriet’s bonnet, or Harriet’s dress, was 
perfectly charming. Certainly Mrs. 
Tomlinson was always dressed in the 
height of fashion, though it was a very 
simple fashion when compared with the 
flounces and furbelows of her neighbors. 
I remember this distinctly, that she 
seemed to be perfectly cool the hottest 
Sunday in summer, and comfortably 
warm the coldest Sunday in winter ; and 
I am convinced that this impression, 
made on the mind of a child, must bear 
some definite relation to Mrs. Tomlin- 
son’s good taste. 

Certainly my grandmother was never 
tired of telling me that Harriet Bledsoe 
was blessed with exceptionally good 
taste and fine manners, and I remember 
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that she told me often how she wished 
I was a girl, so that I might one day 
be in a position to take advantage of the 
opportunities I had had of profiting by 
Harriet Bledsoe’s example. I think there 
was some sort of attachment between 
my grandmother and Mrs. Tomlinson, 
formed when they were at school to- 
gether, though my grandmother was 
much the older of the two. But there 
was no intimacy. The gulf that money 
sometimes makes between those who 
have it and those who lack it lay between 
them. ThoughI think my grandmother 
was more sensitive about crossing this 
gulf than Mrs. Tomlinson. 

I was never in the Tomlinson house 
but once when a child. Whether it was 
because it was two or three miles away 
from Rockville, or whether it was be- 
cause I stood in awe of my grandmother's 
Harriet Bledsoe, Ido not know. But I 
have avery vivid recollection of the only 
time I went there as a boy. One of my 
playmates, a rough-and-tumble little 
fellow, was sent by his mother, a poor, 
sick woman, to ask Mrs. Tomlinson for 
some preserves. I think this woman 


and her little boy were in some way re- 


lated to the Tomlinsons. The richest 
and most powerful people, I have heard 
it said, are not so rich and powerful but 
they are pestered by poor kin, and the 
Tomlinsons were no exception to the 
rule. 

I went with this little boy I spoke of, 
and I was afraid afterward that I was 
in some way responsible for his bold- 
ness. He walked right into the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Tomlinson, and, without 
waiting to return the lady’s salutation, 
he said in a loud voice : 

* Aunt Harriet, ma says send her some 
of your nicest preserves.” 

“Aunt Harriet, indeed!” she exclaimed, 
and then she gave him a look that was 
cold enough to freeze him, and hard 
enough to send him through the floor. 

I think she relented a little, for she 
went to one of the windows, bigger than 
any door you see nowadays, and looked 
out over the blooming orchard ; and then 
after awhile she came back to us, and 
was very gracious. She patted me on 
the head, and I must have shrunk from 
her touch, for she laughed and said she 
never bit nice little boys. Then she 
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asked me my name; and when I told 
her, she said my grandmother was the 
dearest woman in the world. More- 
over, she told my companion that it 
would spoil preserves to carry them 
about in a tin bucket, and then she 
fetched a big basket and had it filled 
with preserves, and jelly, and cake. 
There were some ginger-preserves among 
the rest, and I remember that I appre- 
ciated them very highly ; the more so, 
since my companion had a theory of his 
own that ginger-preserves and fruit-cake 
were not good for sick people. 

I remember, too, that Mrs. Tomlinson 
had a little daughter about my own age. 
She had long yellow hair and very black 
eyes. She rode around in the Tomlin- 
son carriage a great deal, and everybody 
said she was remarkably pretty, with a 
style and a spirit all her own. The ne- 
groes used to say that she was as affec- 
tionate as she was wilful, which was 
saying a good deal. It was characteris- 
tic of Harriet Bledsoe, my grandmother 
said, that her little girl should be named 
Lady. 

I heard a great many of the facts I 
have stated from old Aunt Fountain, one 
of the Tomlinson negroes, who, for some 
reason or other, was permitted to sell 
ginger-cakes and persimmon-beer under 
the wide-spreading China trees in Rock- 
ville on public days and during court- 
week. There was a theory among cer- 
tain envious people in Rockville—there 
are envious people everywhere—that the 
Tomlinsons, notwithstanding the extent 
of their landed estate and the num- 
ber of their negroes, were sometimes 
short of ready cash, and it was hinted 
that they pocketed the proceeds of Aunt 
Fountain’s persimmon-beer and ginger- 
cakes. Undoubtedly such stories . as 
these were the outcome of pure envy. 
When my grandmother heard such gos- 
sip as this, she sighed and said that 
people who would talk about Harriet 
Bledsoe in that way would talk about 
anybody under the sun. My own opin- 
ion is, that Aunt Fountain got the 
money and kept it ; otherwise she would 
not have been so fond of her master and 
mistress, nor so proud of the family and 
its position. I spent many an hour 
near Aunt Fountain’s cake and beer- 
stand, for I liked to hear her talk. Be- 
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sides, she had a very funny name, andI 
thought there was always a probability 
that she would explain how she got it. 
But she never did. 

Thad forgotten all about the Tom- 
linsons until the advertisement I have 
mentioned was accidentally brought to 
my notice, whereupon memory sud- 
denly became wonderfully active. Iam 
keenly alive to the happier results of the 
war, and I hope I appreciate at their 
full value the emancipation of both 
whites and blacks from the deadly 
effects of negro slavery, and the won- 
derful development of our material re- 
sources that the war has rendered pos- 
sible; but I must confess it was with 
a feeling of regret I learned that the 
Tomlinson Place had been turned into 
a dairy-farm. Moreover, the name of 
Ferris Trunion had a foreign and an 
unfamiliar sound. His bluntly worded 
advertisement appeared to come from 
the mind of a man who would not hesi- 
tate to sweep away both romance and 
tradition if they happened to stand in 
the way of a profitable bargain. 

I was therefore much gratified, some 
time after reading Trunion’s advertise- 
ment, to receive a note from a friend 
who deals in real-estate, telling me that 
some land near the Tomlinson Place had 
been placed in his hands for sale, and ask- 
ing me to go to Rockville to see if the land 
and the situation were all they were de- 
scribed to be. I lost no time in under- 
taking this part of the business, for I 
was anxious to see how the old place 
looked in the hands of strangers, and 
unsympathetic strangers at that. 

It is not far from Atlanta to Rockville 
—a day and a night—and the journey 
is not fatiguing; so that a few hours 
after receiving my friend’s request I 
was sitting in the veranda of the Rock- 
ville Hotel, observing, with some degree 
of wonder, the vast changes that had 
taken place—the most of them for the 
better. There were new faces and new 
enterprises all around me, and there 
was a bustle about the town that must 
have caused queer sensations in the 
minds of the few old citizens who still 
gathered at the post-office for the pur- 
pose of carrying on ancient political 
controversies with each other. 

Among the few familiar figures that 
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attracted my attention was that of Aunt 
Fountain. The old China tree in the 
shade of which she used to sit had been 
blasted by lightning or fire ; but she still 
had her stand there, and she was keep- 
ing the flies and dust away with the 
same old turkey-tail fan. I could see 
no change. If her hair was grayer, it 
was covered and concealed from view 
by the snow-white handkerchief tied 
around her head. From my place I 
could hear her humming a tune—the 
tune I had heard her sing in precisely 
the same way years ago. I heard her 
scolding a little boy. The gesture, the 
voice, the words were the same she had 
employed in trying to convince me that 
my room was much better than my com- 
pany, especially in the neighborhood of 
her cake-stand. To see and hear her thus 
gave me a peculiar feeling of homesick- 
ness. I approached and saluted her. She 
bowed with old-fashioned politeness, but 
without looking up. 

“De biggest uns, dee er ten cent,” 
she said, pointing to her cakes; “en de 
littlest, dee er fi’ cent. I make um all 
mysef, suh. En de beer in dat jug— 
dat beer got body, suh.” 

“T have eaten many a one of your cakes, 
Aunt Fountain,” said I, “and drank 
many a glass of your beer ; but you have 
forgotten me.” 

“My eye weak, suh, but dee ain’ weak 
nuff fer dat.” She shaded her eyes with 
her fan, and looked at me. Then she 
rose briskly from her chair. ‘De Lord 
he’p my soul!” she exclaimed, enthusi- 
astically. ‘“W’y, I know you w’en you 
little boy. W’at make I ain’ know you 
wen you big man? My eye weak, suh, 
but dee ain’ weak nuff fer dat. Well, 
suh, you mus’ eat some my ginger-cake. 
De Lord know you has make way wid 
um w’en you wuz little boy.” 

The invitation was accepted, but 
somehow the ginger-cakes had lost their 
old-time relish; in me the taste and 
spirit of youth were lacking. 

We talked of old times and old 
friends, and I told Aunt Fountain that 
I had come to Rockville for the purpose 
of visiting in the neighborhood of the 
Tomlinson Place. 

“Den I gwine wid you, suh,” she 
cried, shaking her head vigorously. “I 
gwine wid you.” And go she did. 
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“T bin layin’ off ter go see my young 
mistiss dis long time,” said Aunt Foun- 
tain, the next day, after we had started. 
“T glad I gwine deer instyle. De nig- 
gers won’ know me skacely, ridin’ in de 
buggy dis away.” 

“Your young mistress?” I inquired. 

“Yes, suh. You know Miss Lady w’en 
she little gal. She grown oman now.” 

“Well, who is this Trunion I have 
heard of ?” 

“He monst’ous nice wite man, suh. 
He married my young mistiss. He 
monst’ous nice wite man.” 

“ But who is he? Where did he come 
from?” Aunt Fountain chuckled con- 
vulsively as I asked these questions. 

“We-all des pick ‘im up, suh. Yes, 
suh ; we-all des pick ’im up. Ain’ you 
year talk "bout dat, suh? I dunner 
whar you bin at ef you ain’ never is 
year talk "bout dat. He de fus’ wiite 
man w’at I ever pick up,suh. Yes, suh; 
de ve’y fus’ one.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said I; 
“tell me about it.” 

At this Aunt Fountain laughed long 
and loudly. She evidently enjoyed my 
ignorance keenly. 

“De Lord knows I oughtn’ be laugh- 
in’ like dis. I ain’ laugh so hearty sence 
I wuz little gal mos’, en dat wuz de time 
wen Marse Rowan Tomlinson come 
‘long en ax me myname. I tell ‘im, I 
did, ‘I’m name Flew Ellen, suh.’ Marse 
Rowan he deaf ez any dead hoss. He 
‘low, ‘Hey?’ I say, ‘I'm name Flew 
Ellen, suh.’ Marse Rowan say, ‘Foun- 
tain! Huh! he quare name.’ I holler 
en laugh, en wen de folks ax me wat I 
hollerin’ "bout, I tell um dat Marse 
Rowan say ’m name Fountain. Well, 
suh, fum dat day down ter dis, sted- 
der Flew Ellen, I’m bin name Fountain. 
I laugh hearty den en my name got 
change, en I feard ef I laugh now de 
hoss'1l run away en turn de buggy upper- 
side down right spang on top er me.” 

“ But about this Mr. Trunion ?” said I. 

“Name er de Lord !” exclaimed Aunt 
Fountain, “ ain’ you never is bin year 
*bout dat? You bin mighty fur ways, 


suh, kaze we all bin knowin’ bout it fum 
de jump.” 
“No doubt. Now tell me about it.” 


Aunt Fountain shook her head and 
her face assumed a serious expression. 
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“T dunno “bout dat, suh. I year tell 
dat niggers ain’ got no business fer go 
talkin’ "bout fambly doin’s. Yit dar 
wuz yo’ gran’mammy. My mistiss sot 
lots by her, en you been bornded right 
yer long wid um. I don’t speck it'll be 
gwine so mighty fur out’n de fambly ef 
I tell you "bout it.” 

I made no attempt to coax Aunt 
Fountain to tell me about Trunion, for 
I knew it would be difficult to bribe 
her not to talk about him. She waited 
awhile, evidently to tease my curiosity ; 
but as I betrayed none, and even made 
an effort to talk about something else, 
she began : 

“Well, suh, you ax me “bout Marse 
Fess Trunion. I know you bleeze ter 
like dat man. He ain’ bong ter we-all 
folks, no furder dan he my young mistiss 
ole man, but dee ain’ no finer wiite 
man dan him. No, suh; dee ain’. I tell 
you dat p’intedly. De niggers, dee say 
he mighty close en pinchin’, but deze is 
mighty pinchin’ times—you know dat 
yo’se’f, suh. Ef a man don’t fa’rly fling 
*way he money, dem Tomlinson niggers, 
deel say he mighty pinchin’. I hatter 
be pinchin’ myse’f, suh, kaze I know 
time I sell my ginger-cakes dat ef I don’t 
grip onter de money, dee won’ be none 
lef? fer buy flour en ‘lasses fer make 
mo’. It de Lord’s trufe, suh, kaze I 
done had trouble dat way many’s de time. 
I say dis *bout Marse Fess Trunion, ef 
he ain’ got de blood, he got de breedin’. 
Ef he ain’ good ez de Tomlinsons, he 
lots better dan some folks w’at I know.” 

I gathered from all this that Trun- 
ion was a foreigner of some kind, but I 
found out my mistake later. 

“T pick dat man up myse’f; en I knows 
’im’most good ez ef he wuz one er we-all.” 

“What do you mean when you say 
‘you picked him up?’” I asked, unable 
to restrain my impatience. 

‘Well, suh, de fus’ time I see Marse 
Fess Trunion wuz terreckerly atter de 
Sherman army come ‘long. Dem wuz 
hot times, suh, col’ ez de wedder wuz. 
Dee wuz in about er million un um look 
like ter me, en dee des ravage de face er 
de yeth. Dee tuck all de hosses, en all 
de cows, en all de chickens. Yes, suh; 
dee cert’n’y did. Man come ‘long, en 
‘low, ‘Aunty, you free now,’ en den he 
tuck all my ginger-cakes w’at I bin bak- 
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in’ ’g’inst Chris’mus’; en den I say, ‘ Ef I 
wuz free ez you is, suh, Id fling you 
down en take dem ginger-cakes way fum 
you.’ Yes,suh. Itole im dat. It make 
me mad fer see de way dat man walk 
off wid my ginger-cakes. 

“T got so mad, suh, datI foller ‘long 
atter ‘im little ways ; but dat ain’ dono 
good, kaze he come ter whar dee wuz 
some yuther men, en dee’vide up dem 
cakes till dee want no cake lef’. Den I 
struck ‘cross de plan’ation, en walked 
*bout in de drizzlin’ rain tell I cool off 
my madness, suh, kaze de flour dat 
went in dem cakes cos’ me mos’ a hun- 
derd dollars in good Confedrick money. 
Yes, suh; it did dat. En I work for dat 
money mighty hard. 

“Well, suh, I ain’ walk fur ’fo’ it seem 
like I year some un talkin’. I stop, I 
did, en lissen, en still I year um. [ ain’ 
see nobody, suh, but stillI year um. I 
walk fus’ dis away en den dat away, en 
den I walk ’roun’ en ’roun’, en den it 
pop in my min’ ’bout de big gully. It 
ain’ dar now, suh, but in dem days we 
call it de big gully, kaze it wuz wide en 
deep. Well, suh, ‘fo’ I git dar I see 
hoss-tracks, en dee led right up ter de 
brink. I look in, I did, en down dar 
dee wuz a man en a hoss. Yes, suh; 
dee wuz bofe down dar. De man wuz 
layin’ out flat on he back, en de hoss he 
wuz layin’ sorter up en down de gully 
en right on top er one er de man legs, 
en eve’y time de hoss’d scrample en try 
fer git up de man ’ud talk at ‘im. I 
know dat hoss mus’ des a nata’lly groun’ 
dat man legs in de yeth, suh. Yes, suh. 
It make my flesh crawl w’en I look at 
um. Yit de man ain’ talk like he mad. 
No, suh, he ain’; en it make me feel like 
somebody done gone en hit me on de 
funny-bone w’en I year ’im talkin’ dat 
away. Eve’y time de hoss scuffle, de 
man he ‘low, ‘Hol’ up, ole fel, you er 
mashin’ all de shape out’n me.’ Dat 
wat he say, suh." En den he ‘low, ‘Ef 
you know how you hurtin’, ole fel, I 
des know you'd be still.’ Yes, suh. 
Dem he ve’y words. 

“All dis time de rain wuz a-siftin’ 
down. It fall mighty saft, but ‘twuz 
monst’ous wet, suh. Bimeby F crope 
up nigher de aidge, en w’en de man see 
me he holler out, ‘Hol’ on, aunty; 
don’t you fall down yer!’ 
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“T ax ‘im, I say, ‘ Marster, is you hurt- 
ed much?’ Kaze time I look at ‘im I 
know he ain’ de villyun wat make off 
wid my ginger-cakes. Den he ‘low, ‘I 
speck I hurt purty bad, aunty, en de 
wuss un it is dat my hoss keep hurtin’ 
me mo’.’ . 

“Den nex’ time de hoss move it er- 
rortate me so, suh, dat I holler at ’im 
loud ez I ken, ‘ Wo dar, you scan’lous 
villyun! Wo!’ Well, suh, I speck dat 
hoss mus’ a-bin use’n ter niggers, kaze 
time I holler at ’im he lay right still, 
suh. I slid down dat bank, enI kotch 
holter dat bridle I don’t look like 
Tm mighty strong, does I, suh?” said 
Aunt Fountain, pausing suddenly in her 
narrative to ask the question. 

“Well, no,” said I, humoring her as 
much as possible. ‘ You don’t seem to 
be as strong as some people I’ve seen.” 

“ Dat’s it, suh !” she exclaimed. “ Dat 
wat worry me. I slid down dat bank, 
en I kotch dat hoss by de bridle. De 
man say, ‘ Watch out dar, aunty! don’t 
let he foot hit you. Dee one cripple 
too much now.’ I ain’ pay no’ ’tention, 
suh. I des grab de bridle, en I slew 
dat hoss head roun’, en I fa’rly lif’ im 
on he foots. Yes, suh, I des lif? ’im on 
he foots. Den I led ’im down de gully 
en turnt ‘im a-loose, en you ain’ never 
see no hoss supjued like dat hoss wuz, 
suh. Den I went back whar de man 
layin’, en ax im ef he feel better, en he 
‘low dat he feel like he got a big load 
lif? offen he min’, en den, mos’ time he 
say dat, suh, he faint dead away. Yes, 
suh. He des faint dead away. [I ain’ 
never is see no man like dat, wat kin be 
jokin’ one minnit en den de nex’ be 
dead, ez you may say. But dat’s Marse 
Fess Trunion, suh. Dat’s him up en 
down. 

“Well, suh, I stan’ dar, I did, en I 
ain’ know w’at in de name er de Lord I 
gwine do. I wuz des ez wringin’ wet ez 
if I'd a-bin baptize in de water; en de 
man he wuz mo’ wetter dan w’at I wuz, en 
goodness knows how long he bin layin’ 
dar. Irun back ter de big-ouse, suh, 
mighty nigh a mile, en I done my level 
bes’ fer fin’ some er de niggers en git 
um fer go wid me back dar en git de 
man. But I ain’ fin’ none un um, suh. 
Dem wat ain’ gone wid de Sherman 
army, dee done hide out. Den I went 
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in de big-’ouse, suh, en tell Mistiss bout 
de man down dar in de gully, en how 
he done hurted so bad he ain’ kin walk. 
Den Mistiss—I speck you done fergit 
Mistiss, suh—Mistiss, she draw herse’f 
up en ax wat business dat man er any 
yuther man got on her plan’ation. I 
say, ‘ Yassum, dat so; but he done dar, 
en ef he stay dar he gwine die dar.’ 
Yes, suh ; dat w’at I say. I des put it at 
mistiss right pine-blank. 

“Den my young mistiss—dat’s Miss 
Lady, suh—she say dat dough she spize 
um all dez bad ez she kin, dat man mus’ 
be brung way from dar. Kaze, she say, 
she don’t keer how yuther folks go 
on, de Tomlinsons is bleeze to do like 
Christun people. Yes, suh. She say 
dem ve’y words. Den Mistiss, she ‘low 
dat de man kin be brung up en put in 
de corn-crib, but Miss Lady, she say no, 
he mus’ be brung en put right dar in de 
big-ouse in one er de up-sta’rs rooms, 
kaze maybe some er dem State er Geor- 
gy boys mought be hurted up dar in 
de Norf, en want some place fer stay 
at. Yes, suh. Dat des de way she talk. 
Den Mistiss, she ain’ say nothin,’ yit she 
hol’ her head mighty high. 

“Well, suh, I went back out in de 
yard, en den I went ’cross ter de nigger- 
quarter, en I ain’ gone fur tell I year 
my ole man prayin’ in dar some’r’s. I 
know ’im by he vice, suh, en he wuz 
prayin’ des like it wuz camp-meetin’ 
time. I hunt ’roun’ fer ‘im, suh, en 
bimeby I fin’ im squattin’ down behime 
de do’. I grab ’im, I did, en I shuck 
im, en I ‘low, ‘Git up fum yer, you 
nasty, stinkin’ ole villyun, you!’ Yes, 
suh;I wuz mad. Isay, ‘W’at you doin’ 
squattin’ down on de flo’? Git up fum 
dar en come go ‘long wid me!’ I hatter 
laugh, suh, kaze wen I shuck my old 
man by de shoulder, en holler at ’im, 
he put up he two han’, suh, en squall 
out, ‘Oh, pray, marster! Don’t kill me 
dis time, en I ain’ never gwine do it 
no mo’!’ 

“Atter he ‘come pacify, suh, den I 
tell him “bout de man down dar in de 
gully, en yit we ain’ know w’at ter do. 
My ole man done hide out some er de 
mules en hosses down in de swamp, en 
he feard ter go atter um, suh, kaze he 
skeerd de Sherman army would come 
marchin’ back en fine um, en he ‘low dat 
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he mos’ know dee er comin’ back atter 
dat man down dar. Yes, suh. He de 
skeerdest nigger w’at I ever see, ef I do 
say it myse’f. Yit, bimeby he put out 
atter one er de hosses, en he brung ‘im 
back ; en we hitch ‘im up in de spring- 
wagegin, en atter dat man we went. Yes, 
suh; we did dat. En wen we git dar, 
dat ar man wuz plum ravin’ deestracted. 
He wuz laughin’ en talkin’ wid hese’f, 
en gwine on, tell it make yo’ blood run 
col’ fer lissen at ’im. - Yes, suh. 

“Me en mf ole man, we pick ‘im up 
des like he wuz baby. I come mighty 
nigh droppin’ ‘im, suh, kaze one time, 
wiles we kyarn ‘im up de bank, I year 
de bones in he leg rasp up’g’inst one er 
ner. Yes, suh. It make me blin’ sick, 
suh. We kyard ‘im home en put ‘im 
up st’ars, en dar he stayed fer many’s 
de long day.” 

“Where was Judge Tomlinson?” I 
asked. At this Aunt Fountain grew 
more serious than ever—a seriousness 
that was expressed by an increased par- 
ticularity and emphasis in both speech 
and manner. 

“You axin’ bout Marster? Well, suh, 
he wuz dar. He wuz cert’n’y dar wid 
Mistiss en Miss Lady, suh, but look like 
he ain’ take no intruss in wat gwine on. 
Some folks ‘low, suh, dat he ain’ right in 
he head, but dee ain’ know ’im—dee ain’ 
know ’im, suh, like we-all. Endurin’ er 
de war, suh, he wuz strucken wid de 
polzy, en den wen he git well, he ain’ 
take no intruss in wat gwine on. Dey’d 
be long days, suh, wen he ain’ take no 
notice er nobody ner nuttin’ but Miss 
Lady. He des had dem spells ; en den, 
ag’in, he’d set out on de peazzer en sing 
by hese’f, en it make me feel so lonesome 
dat I bleeze ter cry. Yes, suh; it’s de 
Lord’s trufe. 

“Well, suh, dat man w’at I fin’ out dar 
in de gully wuz Mars Fess Trunion. 
Yes, suh ; de ve’y same man. Dee ain’ 
no tellin’ w’at dat po’ creetur gone thoo 
wid. He had fever, he had pneumony, 
en he had dat broke leg. En all ‘long 
wid dat dee want skacely no time wen 
he want laughin’ en jokin’. Our wite 
folks, dee des spized ’im kase he bin 
wid Sherman army. Dee say he wuz 
Yankee ; but I tell um, suh, dat ef Yan- 
kee look dat away dee wuz cert’n’y 
mighty like we-all. Mistiss, she ain’ 
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never go *bout ’im wiles he sick ; en Miss 
Lady, she keep mighty shy, en she tu’n 
up her nose eve’y time she year ’im laugh. 
Oh, yes, suh. Dee cert’n’y spize de 
Yankees endurin’ er dem times. Dee 
hated um rank, suh. I tell um,I say, 
‘You-all des wait. Dee ain’ no nicer 
man dan wat he is, en you-all des wait 
tell you know ‘im.’ Shoo! Ides might 
ez well talk ter de win’, suh—dee hate 
de Yankees dat rank. 

“ By de time dat man git so he kin 
creep “bout on crutches, he look mos’ 
good ez he do now. He wuz dat full er 
life, suh, dat he bleeze ter go down-sta’rs, 
en down he went. Well, suh, he wuz 
mighty lucky dat day. Kaze ef he'd a 
run up wid Mistiss en Miss Lady by he- 
se’f, dee’d er done sumpn’ ner fer ter 
make ‘im feel bad. Dee cert’n’y would, 
suh. But dee wuz walkin’ ’roun’ in de 
yard, en he come out on de peazzer 
whar Marster wuz sunnin’ hese’ en 
singin’. I wouldn’ blieve it, suh, ef I 
ain’ see it wid my two eyes ; but Marster 
got up out’n he cheer, en straighten he- 
sef en shuck han’s wid Mars Fess, en 
look like he know all bout i+. Dee sot 
dar, suh, en talk en laugh, en laugh en 
talk, tell bimeby I’gun ter git skeerd on 
de accounts er bofe un um. Dee talk 
*bout de war, en dee talk "bout de Yankees, 
en dee talk politics right straight ‘long 
des like Marster done ’fo’ he bin strucken 
wid de polzy. En he talk sense, suh. 
He cert’n’y did. Bimeby Mistiss en 
Miss Lady come back fum dee walk, en 
dee look like dee gwine drap wen dee 
see wat gwine on. Dem two mens wuz 
so busy talkin’, suh, dat dee ain’ see de 
wimmen folks, en dee des keep right 
on wid dee argafyin’. Mistiss en Miss 
Lady, dee ain’ know w’at ter make er 
all dis, en dee stan’ dar lookin’ fus’ at 
Marster en den atoneer n’er. Bimeby 
dee went up de steps en start to go by, 
but Marster he riz upenstop um. Yes, 
suh. He riz right up en stop um, en 
right den en dar, suh, he make um 
interjuced ter one an’er. He stan’ up 
en he say, ‘Mr. Trunion, dis my wife ; 
Mr. Trunion, dis my daughter.’ 

“ Well, suh, I wuz stannin’ back in de 
big hall, en w’en I see Marster gwine on 
dat away my knees come mighty nigh 
failin’ me, suh. Dis de fus’ time w’at he 
reckermember anybody name, an de fus’ 
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time he do like he useter, sence he bin 
sick wid de polzy. Mistiss en Miss 
Lady, dee come ‘long in atter wile, en 
dee look like dee skeerd. Well, suh,I 
des fa’rly preach atum. Yes, suh ; I did 
dat. I say, ‘Yousee dat? You see how 
Marster doin’? Ef de han’ er de Lord 
ain’ in dat, den he han’ ain’ bin in nuttin’ 
on de top side er dis yeth.’ I say, ‘You 
see how you bin cuttin’ up ‘roun’ dat 
sick wite man wid yo’ biggity capers, 
en yit de Lord retch down en make 
Marster soun’ en well time de yuther 
wite man tetch ‘im. Well, suh, dey wuz 
dat worked up dat dey sot down en cried. 
Yes, suh; dey did dat. Deycried. En 
T ain’ tellin’ you no lie, suh, I stood dar 
en cried wid um. Let ‘lone dat, I des 
fa’rly boohooed. Yes, suh; dat’s me. 
W’en I git ter cryin’, sho’ nuff, I bleeze 
ter boohoo. 

“Fum dat on, Marster do like hese’f 
en talk like hese’f. It look like he bin 
sleep long time, suh, en de sleep doue 
im good. All he sense come back ; en 
you know, suh, de Tomlinsons, w’en dey 
at deese’f, got much sense ez dee want 
en some fer give way. Mistiss and Miss 
Lady, dee wuz mighty proud ’bout Mars- 
ter, suli, but dee ain’ fergit dat de yuth- 
er man wuz Yankee, en dee hol’ deese’f 
monst’ous stiff. He notice dat hese’f, en 
he want ter go ’way, but Marster, he 
‘fuse ter lissen at im right pine-blank, 
suh. He say de dead Tomlinsons would 
in about turn over in dee graves ef dee 
know he sont a cripple man ’way from 
he ’ouse. Den he want ter pay he board, 
but Marster ain’ lissen ter dat, en needer 
is Mistiss ; en dis mighty funny, too, 
kaze right dat minnit dee want a half er 
dollar er good money in dee whole fam- 
bly, ceppin’ some silver w’at I work fer 
en wat I hide in er chink er my chim- 
bly. No, suh. Dee want er half er dol- 
lar in de whole fambly, suh. En yit dee 
won't take de greenbacks w’at dat man 
offer um. 

“By dat time, suh, de war wuz done 
done, en dee wuz tough times. Dee cer- 
t’n’y wuz, suh. De railroads wuz all 
broke up, en eve’ything look like it 
gwine helter-skelter right straight ter 
de Ole Boy. Dey want no law, suh, en 
dey want no nuttin’; en ef it hadn’t er 
bin fer me en my ole man I speck de 
Tomlinsons, proud ez dee wuz, would er 
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bin mightily pincht fer fin’ bread en 
meat. But dee ain’ never want fer it 
yit, suh, kaze wen me en my ole man 
git whar we can’t move no furder, Marse 
Fess Trunion, he tuck holt er de place 
en he fetcht it right side up terreckerly. 
He say ter me dat he gwine pay he 
board dat away, suh, but he ain’ say it 
whar de Tomlinsons kin year ‘im, kaze 
den dee’d a-bin a fuss, suh. But he 
kotch holt, en me, en him, en my ole 
man, we des he’t eve’ything hot. Mo’ 
speshually Marse Fess Trunion, suh. 
You ain’ know ’im, suh, but dat ar w’ite 
man, he got mo’ ways ter work, en mo’ 
short cuts ter de ways, suh, dan any 
wite man wat I ever see, en I done see 
lots un um. It got so, suh, dat me en 
my ole man ain’ have ter draw no mo’ 
rashuns fum de F’eedman Bureau; but 
dee wuz one spell, suh, wen wuss ra- 
shuns dan dem wuz on de Tomlinson 
table. 

“Well, suh, dat w’ite man, he work en 
he scuffle ; he hire niggers, and he turn 
um off ; he plan, en he projick ; en ’tain’ 
so mighty long, suh, ‘fo’ he got eve’y- 
thing gwine straight. How he done it 
Tll never tell you, suh; but do it he did. 
He put he own money in dar, suh, kaze 
dee wuz two times dat I knows un wen 
he git money out’n de pos’-office, en I 
see ‘im pay it out ter de niggers, suh. 
En all dat time he look like he de hap- 
pies’ wite man on top er de groun’, suh. 
Yes, suh. En w’en he at de ’ouse Mars- 
ter stuck right by ’im, en ef he bin he 
own son he couldn’t pay him mo’ ’ten- 
tion. Dee wuz times, suh, w’en it seem 
like ter me dat Marse Fess Trunion wuz 
a-cuttin’ he eye at Miss Lady, en den 
I ‘low ter myse’f, ‘Shoo, man! you 
mighty nice en all dat, but you Yankee, 
en you nee’nter be a-drappin’ yo’ wing 
’roun’ Miss Lady, kaze she too high- 
strung fer dat.’ 

“Tt look like he see it de same way 
I do, suh, kaze atter he git eve’ything 
straight he say he gwine home. Mars- 
ter look like he feel mighty bad, but 
Mistiss en Miss Lady, dee ain’ say nut- 
tin’ tall. Den, atter wile, suh, Marse 
Fess Trunion fix up, en off he put. Yes, 
suh. He went off whar he come fum, 
en I speck he folks wuz mighty glad ter 
see im atter so long, kaze ef dee ever 
wuz a plum nice man it wuz dat man. 
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He want no great big man, suh, en he 
ain’ make much fuss, yit he lef’ a mighty 
big hole at de Tomlinson Place w’en he 
pulled out fum dar. Yes, suh; he did 
dat. It look like it lonesome all over 
de plan’ation. Marster, he ’gun ter git 
droopy, but eve’y time de dinner-bell 
ring he go ter de foot er de stars en 
call out, ‘Come on, Trunion!’ Yes, 
suh. He holler dat out eve’y day, en 
den, wiles he be talkin’, he’d stop en 
look roun’ en say, ‘Whar Trunion?’ It 
ain’ make no diffunce who he talkin’ 
wid, suh, he’d des stop right still en ax, 
‘Whar Trunion?’ Den de niggers, dee 
got slack, en eve’ything ’gun ter go een’- 
ways. One day I run up on Miss Lady 
settin’ down cryin’, en I ax her w’at de 
name er goodness de matter, en she say 
nuff de matter. Den I say she better 
go ask her pappy whar Trunion, en den 
she git red in de face, en low I better 
go ’ten’ ter my business ; en den I tell 
her dat ef somebody ain’ tell us whar 
Trunion is, en dat mighty quick, dee 
won't be no business on dat place fer 
‘ten’ ter. Yes, suh. I tol’ her dat right 
p intedly, suh. 

“Well, suh, one day Marse Fess 
Trunion come a-drivin’ up in a shiny 
double-buggy, en he look like he des 
step right out’n a ban’-box; en ef ever 
I wuz glad ter see anybody, I wuz glad 
ter see dat man. Marster wuz glad; en 
dis time, suh, Miss Lady wuz glad, en 
she show it right plain ; but Mistiss, she 
still sniff de a’r en hol’ her head high. 
*Twant long, suh, ‘fo’ we all knowd dat 
Marse Fess wuz gwine marry Miss 
Lady. I ain’ know how dee fix it, kaze 
Mistiss never is come right out en say 
she ’greeable ‘bout it, but Miss Lady 
wuz a Bledsoe, too, en a Tomlinson 
ter boot, en I ain’ never see nobody 
wat impatient nuff fer ter stan’ out 
’ginst dat gal. It ain’ all happen, suh, 
quick ez I tell it, but it happen; en 
but fer dat, I dunno w’at in de name 
er goodness would er ’come er dis 
place.” 

A few hours later, as I sat with Trun- 
ion on the veranda of his house, he veri- 
fied Aunt Fountain’s story, but not un- 
til after he was convinced that I was 
familiar with the history of the family. 
There was much in that history he could 
afford to be proud of, modern though he 
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was. Aman who believes in the results 
of blood in cattle is not likely to ignore 
the possibility of similar results in hu- 
man beings ; and I think he regarded 
the matter in some such practical light. 
He was a man, it seemed, who was dis- 
posed to look lightly on trouble once it 
was over with, and I found he was not 
so much impressed with his struggle 
against the positive scorn and contempt 
of Mrs. Tomlinson—a struggle that was 
infinitely more important and protracted 
than Aunt Fountain had.described it to 
be—as he was with his conflict with 
Bermuda grass. He told me laughingly 
of some of his troubles with his hot- 
headed neighbors in the early days after 
the war. but nothing of this sort seemed 
to be as important as his difficulties 
with Bermuda grass. Here the practi- 
cal and progressive man showed himself ; 
for I have a very vivid recollection of 
the desperate attempts of the farmers of 
that region to uproot and destroy this 
particular variety. 

As for Trunion, he conquered it by 
cultivating it, for the benefit of himself 
and his neighbors, and I suspect that 


this is the way he conquered his other 


opponents. It was a great victory over 
the grass at any rate. I walked with 
him over the Place, and the picture of 
it all is still framed in my mind—the 
wonderful hedges of Cherokee roses, and 
the fragrant and fertile stretches of green 
Bermuda through which beautiful fawn- 
colored cattle were leisurely making 
their way. He had a theory that this 
was the only grass in the world fit for 
the dainty Jersey cow to eat. 

There were comforts and conveniences 
on the Tomlinson Place not dreamed of 
in the old days, and I think there was 
substantial happiness there, too. Trun- 
ion himself was a wholesome man, a man 
full of honest affection, hearty laughter, 
and hard work—a breezy, companion- 
able, energetic man. There was some- 
thing boyish, unaffected, and winsome in 
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his manners, and I can easily understand 
why Judge Addison Tomlinson, in his 
old age, insisted on astonishing his 
family and his guests by exclaiming 
“Where’s Trunion?” Certainly he was 
a man to think about and inquire 
after. 

I have rarely seen a livelier woman 
than his wife, and I think her happiness 
helped to make her so. She had inher- 
ited a certain degree of cold stateliness 
from her ancestors, but her experience 
after the war and Trunion’s unaffected 
ways had acted as powerful correctives, 
and there was nothing in the shape of 
indifference or haughtiness to mar her 
singular beauty. 

As for Mrs. Tomlinson—the habit is 
still strong in me to call her Harriet 
Bledsoe—I think that in her secret soul 
she had an ineradicable contempt for 
Trunion’s extraordinary business energy. 
I think his “push and vim,” as the phrase 
goes, shocked her sense of propriety to 
a far greater extent than she would have 
been willing to admit. But she had 
little time to think of these matters ; for 
she had taken possession of her grand- 
son, Master Addison Tomlinson Trunion, 
and was absorbed in his wild and bois- 
terous ways, as grandmothers will be. 
This boy, a brave and manly little fellow, 
had Trunion’s temper, but he had inher- 
ited the Tomlinson air. It became him 
well, too, and I think Trunion was proud 
of it. 

“T am glad,” said I, in parting, “that 
I have seen Aunt Fountain’s Prisoner.” 

“Ah!” said he, looking at his wife, 
who smiled and blushed, “that was dur- 
ing the war. Since then I have been a 
Prisoner of Peace.” 

I do not know what industrial theo- 
ries Trunion has impressed on his neigh- 
borhood by this time, but he gave me a 
practical illustration of the fact that one 
may be a Yankee and a Southerner too, 
simply by being a large-hearted, whole- 
souled American. 
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THE COMMUNE. 


<ZOMNESSeee—T was not until Thurs- 
/ day evening, March 
h 2d, 1871, that the de- 
tails for the evacua- 
tion of Paris were 
regulated by the 
French and German 
military authorities. 
It was agreed that the evacuation should 
commence the next (Friday) morning at 
eight o’clock and terminate at eleven. 
There was much disappointment felt 
in Paris at the delay which had taken 
place in respect to the official notice of 
the ratification of the treaty by the Na- 
tional Assembly. It had been supposed 
that the German troops would leave in 
the course of the afternoon of March 
2d. They did not leave, however, and 
there seemed to be a larger number of 
them in the city then than at any time 
the day before. Nevertheless, every- 
thing continued to be perfectly quiet. 
The Champs Elysées, from the Are de 
Triomphe to the Place de la Concorde, 
had been guarded by German soldiers, 
and in the afternoon I saw great num- 
bers of French people on the Avenue 
mingling with them. The shops and 
restaurants in many parts of the city re- 
mained closed, but in other parts, more 
remote from the portion occupied by 
the Germans, everything was going on 
as usual. In driving out through the 
Boulevard du Temple to the Bastille, 
and returning by the Rue St. Antoine 
and the Rue de Rivoli as far as the 
Hotel de Ville, I found the stores all 
open, the omnibuses and carriages in 
the street as usual, and the streets filled 
with people. No one, in such a part of 
the city, would have supposed that the 
hated enemy of France held the town 
by military occupation. The day was 
remarkably pleasant. In all parts of 
the city where I went, in which circu- 
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lation had not: been interdicted by the 
military authorities, I found the streets 
crowded, but there was no unusual ex- 
citement anywhere. 

The German troops commenced moyv- 
ing out at the appointed time on the 
next morning, marching up the Champs 
Elysées and passing under the Are de 
Triomphe with great cheering. At 
eleven o'clock precisely the last Ger- 
man soldier passed through the Porte 
Maillot, and Paris breathed free. During 
the occupation there had been undoubt- 
edly a good deal of suppressed excite- 
ment in some quarters, but there had 
been no serious disturbance anywhere. 
Indeed, everything had passed off much 
better than could have been anticipat- 
ed. No sooner were the troops fairly on 
their way out of the city than the closed 
stores, cafés, restaurants, and hotels 
threw open their doors ; the Avenue of 
the Champs Elysées was swept and 
sprinkled, and the magnificent foun- 
tains in the Place de la Concorde began 
to play. At three o’clock in the after- 
noon (the day was splendid) all the in- 
vested parts of the city, which had for 
two days been, as it were, under a funeral 
pall, presented a most gay and cheerful 
aspect, and the people looked far hap- 
pier than I had seen them for so many 
long months. 

It was an extraordinary state of things 
which existed from the time the armis- 
tice was signed. There was great dis- 
content among all the lower classes, and 
the immense force of the National 
Guard was insubordinate and lawless. 
The Government of the National De- 
fence had been indorsed by a plebiscite 
of the people of Paris on the Ist of 
November, by a majority of nearly five 
hundred thousand votes, and for a time 
they tried to stem the tide, by always 
answering that they had bread enough 
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Gustave Flourens (from a photograph), 


and to spare. But when that bread gave 
out and the rationing had to be resorted 
to, the public became violently agitated. 
Trochu was everywhere denounced for 
his lamentable failures in accomplishing 
military success, and for his general inca- 
pacity as the governor of Paris. He had 
sworn before the public that he would 
never capitulate. But that could not 
save him, and the Government of the 
National Defence decided to remove 
him as commander of the army of 
Paris and suppress his title and func- 
tions as governor of Paris. As a little 
sop to him, they declared that he should 
retain the presidency of the government. 
All power and authority of the Govern- 
ment of the National Defence seemed 
to be drifting away, and there was noth- 
ing to resist ‘the current. 

‘Among the most dangerous, active, 
and, it might be said, the most accom- 
plished of the agitators and revolution- 
ists was a young scholar by the name 
of Gustave Flourens. He had been ar- 
rested by the government for his par- 
ticipation in the affair of the 31st of Oc- 


tober, and for other insurrectionary acts, 
and incarcerated in the prison of Mazas. 
On the 21st of January, 1871, a band 
of the insurrectionary National Guard 
broke into the prison and delivered 
Flourens and several other prisoners. 
His release was the forerunner of a very 
serious affair which took place at the 
Hotel de Ville on the morning of the 22d 
of January. On every hand there was 
now disorder and incitation to violence, 
and on the 28th of January there ap- 
peared the germ of what became the 
Commune of Paris, which was the for- 
mation of what was called the comité of 
the National Guard—soon after mould- 
ed into a vast instrument that undertook 
to break down the government and to 
set up its own authority in Paris and in 
France. 

At this time there was naturally the 
most intense excitement in the city. 
The proceedings of the National Assem- 
bly at Bordeaux attracted universal at- 
tention, and its election of M. Thiers as 
chief of the Executive power was well 
received by all the better classes. At 
the earliest moment possible after the 
organization of the Assembly the Gov- 
ernment of the National Defence de- 
posed its power into the Assembly’s 
hands, but agreed to exercise its func- 
tions until another government could 
be established. Though Bordeaux was 
one of the first cities of France, it af- 
forded very inadequate accommodations 
for the new legislative body, and for the 
vast numbers of people who congregated 
there. It was not strange, therefore, 
that as soon as the Assembly got through 
with the work which required immediate 
attention, it resolved to remove its sit- 
tings to Versailles. ‘The question of this 
removal excited a good deal of feeling 
and discussion. The committee to which 
the question was referred made unani- 
mous report in favor of removing the 
Assembly to Fontainebleau.  Single- 
handed and alone, M. Thiers attacked 
the conclusions of the committee, and in- 
duced the Assembly to meet at Versailles 
about the middle of March, where it 
would sit, while the real seat of govern- 
ment would be at Paris. It was under- 
stood that M. Thiers would occupy the 
splendid hotel of the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and that he would hold his 
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official receptions there. The Council of Ministers, however, was to hold its 
meetings at Versailles. 

While everything at this time was in chaos and uncertainty so far as the gov- 
ernment of the country was concerned, it was quite evident that the tendency of 
the people was to continue the republic as the only form of government which 
could be sustained in France. Yet-it was very unsafe to make predictions as to 
what might happen later. After the siege was raised some half-dozen very violent 
newspapers had been established, which were daily filled with the most revolu- 
tionary appeals, and teemed with 
incitations to bloodshed and civil 
war. Ina few days General Vinoy, 
the military commander of Paris, 
issued an order suppressing the 
whole batch, and forbidding other 
papers of a like character to ap- 
pear until the National Assembly 
should have acted. This order of 
General Vinoy was violently as- 
sailed by the press, but I thought 
it gave general satisfaction to a 
large majority of the people. 


























Such was the state of affairs 
on the eve of the insurrection 
of the 18th of March, 1871, 
which led up to some of the 
most horrible events ever re- 
corded in history. It was the 
commencement of an orgie of 





crime, 
incendia- 
rism, cruel- 
ty and blood, 
in the presence 
of which all the 
world stood appall- 
ed. I had narrowly 
watched the course of 
events, and had, to some 
extent, foreseen the storm 
which was so soon to break upon Paris. On March 17th I had written a long ac- 
count to my Government in respect to the state of things which existed in the 
city at that time, and had mentioned the fact that the National Guard had seized 
arms and ammunition, fortified themselves on the Butte Montmartre, and set up 
an insurrectionary government in opposition to the regular government. But 


The National Guard Carrying Cannon to Montmartre. 
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I had no idea that such startling events 
were to be so soon precipitated upon us. 

I shall describe briefly how the knowl- 
edge of them first reached me, and then 
return to the events themselves in more 
detail. 

My friends, Mr. and Mrs. Moulton, 
who had remained in Paris throughout 
the whole siege, and from whom I had 
received so much hospitality, had a 
country-seat in the little village called 
Petit Val, some ten or fifteen miles from 
Paris. The Germans had been in pos- 
session of their house during the siege. 
Mrs. Moulton and her daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Charles J. Moulton, had invited 
me to go there with them on the 18th. 
On the morning of that day I received 
a despatch from Count Bismarck to be 
immediately delivered to M. Jules Favre, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. On going 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs at nine 
o’clock, to deliver my despatch, I found 
an unusual excitement. M. Thiers and 
all the members of the Cabinet were 
there, and aiso a large number of military 
men. I was not apprised of the gravity 
of the situation which had brought all 
these people together at that compara- 
tively early hour in the morning. Tak- 
ing a carriage at Mr. Moulton’s, we start- 
ed a little before noon on our trip. 
Everything was then comparatively 
quiet in Paris. There was no excite- 
ment in the streets, and there appeared 
to be nothing unusual going on, except 
at the Foreign Office. Just as we were 
starting, Mr. Moulton said there were 
rumors flying about that there had 
been a collision between the regular 
troops and certain insurrectionary 
forces at Butte Montmartre, and that 
two generals had been killed. As the 
city was always full of rumors, frequently 
of the most absurd and ridiculous char- 
acter, which almost invariably turned 
out to be false, I paid no particular at- 
tention to them. And so we started on 
our little journey. 

We remained at Petit Val nearly all 
day, and left at quite a late hour on our 
return home. We came into Paris about 
six o’clock in the evening by way of the 
Bastille. To my surprise I found the 
circulation of carriages interdicted on 
the principal streets, and I was obliged 
to turn into the by-streets. I soon found 


my way impeded by the barricades which 
had been improvised everywhere by the 
insurrectionary National Guard. After 
showing my card to the various com- 
mandants, I was enabled to go through 
the obstructed quarters. While I saw 
so many evidences of great public com- 
motion, I had no adequate conception 
of how serious matters were until the 
next morning, when Mr. Riggs came to 
my house to give me information of 
what had happened the day before. 
This was Sunday morning. I imme- 
diately started for my legation, and 
found the city full of the most fearful 
rumors. It seemed that the govern- 
ment had made an attempt on the 
morning of Saturday, the 18th, to dis- 
lodge the insurgents from the Butte 
Montmartre and to get possession of 
the cannon there, which had been placed 
in position on Friday. The troops of 
the line fraternized with the National 
Guard, put their muskets crosse en air, 
and refused to fire upon them. All was 
lost from that moment, though the 
government did not appear to realize 
it. Various feeble demonstrations were 
made during the day to vindicate pub- 
lic authority, but they amounted to 
nothing. All day long, whenever the 
troops of the line and the National 
Guard came within reach of each other 
they reversed their muskets in token of 
peace. 

Reaching my legation, I realized the 
serious character of the situation and at 
once took a carriage and started for the 
Foreign Office to find out what had really 
happened. There were a good many Na- 
tional Guards wandering about and Paris 
had asinister appearance. A gentleman 
who had got into my carriage to go to 
the Foreign Office with me did not very 
much like the look of things, and as we 
were crossing one of the bridges over 
the Seine which led to the Foreign Of- 
fice, at a slow pace, I found that he had 
quietly slipped out of the carriage, leav- 
ing me alone. I proceeded, however, 
on my mission. Idrove into the court, 
and went into the building by the usual 
entrance. Entering the antechamber, 
I found therein the old messenger whose 
business it was to receive people and to 
take in their cards to the Minister. On 


addressing him, how great was my sur- 
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prise when he told me that M. Jules 
Favre and the whole government had 
left Paris for Versailles at half-past nine 
the night before. He said that mat- 


ters had been hastened by a battalion of 
the National Guard, which passed the 
(Juai d’Orsay, in front of the Foreign 
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the diplomatic corps. It therefore be- 
came necessary to follow the government 
to Versailles. Iwas obliged to leave, like 
the others of my colleagues, and I imme- 
diately sent my secretary to Versailles 
to secure a place for the legation. But 
the city was full, and he was only enabled 


The Palace of Justice. 


Oftice, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
uttering menacing cries. Leaving the 
magnificent palace, then utterly deserted, 
I went on to the Boulevard and to the 
Washington Club, and found that the 
news of the shooting of General Clem- 
ent Thomas and Lecomte by the in- 
surgent troops the day before was con- 
firmed. Before I reached the legation I 
found out that the Ministry of the In- 
terior and the Ministry of Justice, as 
well as the Prefecture of Police, and the 
Hotel de Ville, were all occupied by the 
insurgents. The regular government of 
France, constituted by the will of the 
people, as expressed through the Na- 
tional Assembly at Bordeaux, having 
been driven from Paris by the insurrec- 
tionary movement, had established itself 
at Versailles. That being the case, there 
was no longer a government at Paris 
with which I could hold any diplomatic 
relations ; and it was the same with all 


to hire a small room in a side street. 
For the first time since the foundation 
of our Government was the Minister of 
thé United States obliged to write his of- 
ficial despatches from any place in France 
other than the city of Paris. But, as I 
informed my Government, while my of- 
ficial residence and the legation would 
be technically at Versailles, I should go 
into Paris every day and occupy the ac- 
tual legation, in which there had been 
no change whatever. 


I shall now come to a fuller descrip- 
tion of the insurrection itself which 
had so suddenly brought about these 
extraordinary results. 

When M. Thiers and his Ministers 
came into Paris after the siege to take 
the reins of the government, there were 
two hundred and fifty thousand soldiers 
of the National Guard fully armed and 
equipped and drawing their regular pay 
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Fortified Camp of the Insurrectionary National Guard on the 


and rations. This force showed itself 
hostile to the government, and was un- 
willing to come under its supreme will. 
Unfortunately, the authorities not only 
did not at once disarm this National 
Guard, at whatever cost, but it took no 
resolute steps in that direction, and the 
spirit of insubordination grew by what it 
fed on. This weakness encouraged all 
the elements of discontent, and some of 
the National Guard defied all authority. 
The time coming when it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the government 
should try titles with the insurgents, 
it was found that the whole force had 
been tinctured with the revolutionary 
and insurrectionary spirit, and that no 
reliance could be placed upon it. 

The new power of the “ Central Com- 
mittee of the National Guard,” which 
was then formed, held its sitting in 
secret, and it was soon seen that its 
decisions became insurrectionary acts 
which overthrew all constituted author- 


OF PARIS. 


Butte Montmartre. 


ity. It was in vain that M. Ernest 
Picard, Minister of the Interior, is- 
sued his proclamation pointing out the 
lawless and insurrectionary acts of the 
central committee and appealing to all 
good citizens to aid in stifling in the 
germ such culpable manifestations. But 
the insurrectionists laughed at all these 
proclamations and appeals, holding, as 
it were, possession of Paris, and backed 
up by such a vast military force. The 
Butte Montmartre soon became a veri- 
table camp of the insurrectionists. 
Guards were mounted regularly day and 
night, and like old campaigners were 
relieved at regular intervals. There 
were drummers and trumpeters. The 
officers, with broad red belts, high boots, 
and long swords, paraded with cigars in 
their mouths, and seemed almost over- 
powered with the importance of the high 
mission which had devolved upon them. 
The regular government was evidently 
afraid to confront the threatening state 
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of things which had arrived; and this further weakness being disclosed, it was 
natural that the insurrectionists should take more and more courage and com- 
mence massing more and more can- 
non from different parts of the city. 

On the 17th of March the govern- 
ment issued a stirring proclamation, 
which was followed by another proc- 
lamation the succeeding day. The 
commencement of the insurrection 
of the 18th of March was signalized 
by an act of brutality and madness 
almost without parallel. General Le- 
comte was charged with the com- 
mand of a force destined to recap- 
ture the Butte Montmartre and take 
away the guns of the insurrectionary 
National Guard. This force, how- 
ever, proved treacherous, insubor- 
dinate and disloyal, and after seizing 
the guns, they gave them up, and fra- 
ternized with the other side.. Gen- 
eral Lecomte himself was made a 
prisoner. Another force was sent General Lecomte (from a photograph) 
to release him, but without making 
any serious effort to that end, this second force also quickly fraternized with 
the insurgents, and were soon found drinking with them in the wine-shops. It 
was a strange sight, to see 
the women and children all 
coming into the streets, tak- 
ing part with the insurrec- 
tionary forces, and howling 
like a pack of wolves. There 
was a report that General 
Vinoy, who had gone into 
the vicinity, and who was on 
horseback, was surrounded 
by a mob, of women who 
pelted him with stones and, 
as the deepest mark of in- 
sult, threw at him a cap. 
After Lecomte had been ar- 
rested, he was taken to the 
Chateau Rouge and held as 
a prisoner. 

Among the men who re- 
turned to Paris after the fall 
of the Empire was Clement 
Thomas. After eighteen 
years of exile, he had come 
back to France to offer his 
sword to hiscountry. He had 
been a life-long republican, a 
true patriot, and a serious 
and able man. He was sent 
out of France after the coup d’etat of the 2d of December, 1851, by the order of one 
of those terrible “mixed commissions” of Bonapartists, which drove out of 
France so many of its ablest, most distinguished and patriotic men. The mem- 





General Clement Thomas (from a photograph). 
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ory of these commissions will remain 
forever to dishonor the second empire. 
At the breaking out of the insurrec- 
tion of the 18th of March, General 
Thomas, having learned that one of his 
old aides had been arrested by the in- 
surgents, started off in citizen’s clothes 
to go to Montmartre to look after him. 





troubles were over, I had the curiosity 
to visit the place. It was a good-look- 
ing house for that part of the city, and 
there was a large garden in front. Ina 
small room in the house, on the first 
floor, which I entered, a mock tribunal, 
or a burlesque court-martial, assembled, 
which, without form or ceremony, and 














The Shooting of Thomas and Lecomte (from photographs of sketches made at the time). 


Reaching the Place Pigalle, a National 
Guard recognized him, from his long, 
white beard, and went up to him and 
said, “Are you not General Thomas?” 
The general answered, “ Whatever be 
my name, I have always done my duty.” 
“You are a wretch and a traitor!” cried 
the National Guard, and seizing him by 
the collar, took him to the Chateau 
Rouge, where General Lecomte had 
previously been imprisoned. In the 
course of that day, the 18th of March, 
a force of about one hundred National 
Guards went to their prison and escorted 
them to the top of Montmartre, where 
they stopped before an apartment- 
house, No. 6 Rue des Rosiers. After the 


without a hearing, decided, séance te- 
nante, that the two generals should be 
immediately executed. Accordingly, a 
platoon of the assassin National Guard 
was at once called and the two men were 
taken into the garden, and Clement 
Thomas was ordered to take his place 
against the wall. The order was given, 
the report of muskets rent the air, and 
General Thomas fell with his face to the 
earth. “It is your turn now,” said one 
of the assassins to General Lecomte. 
Standing near by, the general advanced, 
and, stepping over the body of Gen- 
eral Clement Thomas, took his place 
with his back to the wall. The order 
“Fire!” was given, and General Le- 
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comte fell dead beside the body of Gen- 
eral Thomas. 

The people of Paris looked with great 
interest for the appearance of the Jour- 
nal Officiel on Sunday morning, the 





Lieutenant La Grange (said to have ordered the shooting of 
Thomas). 


19th. It was issued, as usual, by the 
government. It published a proclama- 
tion to the National Guard and com- 
mented editorially on the insurrection- 
ary and criminal proceedings of the day 
before, and denounced the assassination 
of General Lecomte and General Clem- 
ent Thomas. “That frightful crime,” 
said the editorial, “accomplished under 
the eyes of the central committee, gave 
the measure of horrors with which Paris 
would be menaced if the savage agita- 
tors, who troubled the city and dis- 
honored France, should triumph.” 

The appearance of the Journal Officiel 
on Sunday, with its proclamations and 
denunciations, suggested to the central 
committee how important it was that 
the insurrectionists should control this 
organ of the government. Accordingly, 
on the morning of that day, a squad 
of the National Guard broke into the 
printing-office of the paper. As soon 
as the number of the 19th of March had 
been made up, printed, and sent out, 
the employ¢s and all connected with 
the office escaped to Versailles to 


join the government and the National. 


Assembly. The invaders then took pos- 
session of the printing-presses and the 
official and non-official articles which 
had been set up in type and remained 
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in the composing-rooms. From that 
time the office and the control of the 
Journal Officiel was in the hands of the 
insurrectionists, who issued the paper 
in regular form. The name was not 
changed, and in typographical appear- 
ance it was precisely the same as it had 
previously been, but its proclamations 
and editorials were issued as coming 
from the Fédération Républicaine de la 
Garde Nationale, and it was the organ 
of the central committee. 

On the same day, Sunday, the 19th, 
the central committee of the National 
Guard issued a proclamation. “ Citi- 
zens!” said the proclamation, “The 
people of Paris have taken off the yoke 
endeavored to be imposed upon them ; 
the inhabitants of Montmartre and Belle- 
ville have taken their guns and intend to 
keep them. Tranquil in our strength, 
we have waited without fear, as with- 
out provocation, the shameless madmen 
who menaced the republic. This time 
our brothers of the army will not raise 
their hands against the holy Ark of 
Liberty. Thanks for all; let Paris and 
France unite to build a republic and 
accept with acclaim the only govern- 
ment that will close forever the flood- 
gates of invasion and civil war. The 





Assi (from a photograph). 


state of siege is raised, the people of 
Paris are convoked in its sections to 
elect the Commune. The safety of all 
citizens is assured by the body of the 
National Guard.” 

This proclamation was given at the 
Hotel de Ville, which the insurrection- 














ists had taken possession of. This cen- 
tral committee was composed of men 





Lullier (from a photograph). 


who were utterly unknown. They had 
emerged from total obscurity, and peo- 
ple asked with astonishment and stu- 
por how it was possible that such men 
could possess themselves of such pow- 
ers. Assi had been a prominent mem- 
ber of the International Society and had 
a deplorable notoriety, but he virtually 
bécame the first head of the “Com- 
mune.” But he was overtaken by a 
fate which so often happens in time of 
revolution, insurrection, and public dis- 
orders. He was a man of action and 
had some ability. According to my rec- 
ollection, he had headed a great strike 
at the mines of Creuzot and thereby 
acquired a certain reputation. In his 
position as chairman of the central com- 
mittee he was one of the most violent 
and reckless. But in the end he was 
not able to keep up with the procession, 
and being accused of reaction, he was 
imprisoned by the Commune for lack of 
revolutionary energy, and, finally, when 
placed at liberty, he was relegated to a 
subordinate position. I do not remem- 
ber ever having seen but two of the 
members of this central committee— 
Jourde, who afterward became the del- 
egate of the Commune to the Ministry 
of Finance, and Charles Lullier. 
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On Tuesday, the 21st, Paris was in 
full revolt and under the absolute con- 
trol of a body of usurpers upheld by « 
vast military force. The government oi 
the country had fled. The Chief of the 
Executive Power, M. Thiers, all the 
Ministers, and most of their attachés 
and employés had fled. There was 
not a shadow of a legal and responsi- 
ble city or national government, and it 
was a state of things that I can but look 
back upon now as being full of the 
greatest peril which ever impended over 
a people. And yet how strange! The 
great mass of the Parisians sat quietly 
down under that condition of matters. 
In the afternoon of that day I took a 
long drive through the most important 
quarters of Paris and through many im- 
portant business streets. The stores 
were all open, the omnibuses were all 
running, the streets were full of people, 
and no one would have imagined, from 
what was seen on all sides, that we were 
in a city of two millions of people prac- 
tically without any government what- 
ever. There was a considerable demon- 
stration, in the afternoon, by persons 
calling themselves “friends of order.” 





Jourde (from a photograph). 


They were men of property and char- 
acter who went entirely unarmed. The 
effect of that demonstration was to in- 
spire some confidence among the or- 
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derly people of the city, but at the same 
time it served to exasperate the insur- 
gents. As its effect seemed on the 
whole good, however, it was determined 
to repeat it on the next day, Wednesday, 
the 22d. 

On that day I went to Versailles to 
make final arrangements for changing 
my official residence to that place. While 
there, in the afternoon, news 
vame that there had been 
a shocking occurrence in 
the Rue de la Paix. It was 
bad enough at the best, but 
with the exaggerations which 
surrounded the intelligence 
it seemed absolutely terrible. 
Returning to the city late in 
the day, I found the excite- 
ment intense, and no one 
knew what was to take place, 
or what would come next. 
This demonstration of the 
“friends of order ” had been 
a much larger one than that 
of the day before, and com- 
posed of thousands of the 
best citizens of Paris. They 
had rendezvoused at a cer- 
tain point, and, without arms, 
formed themselves into 
squads and marched to the 
Rue de la Paix. In the pro- 
cession there were many 
members of the National 
Guard, but they were mostly 
civilians, many of them car- 
rying ordinary walking-sticks 
and in some cases umbrellas. 
The insurrectionary National 
Guard had possession of the 
Place Vendome, at the foot 
of the Rue de la Paix. This 
demonstration was purely 
one of peace, by unarmed and 
patriotic men without any 
idea of violence, and made for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating that there was a 
law-and-order sentiment still existing in 
Paris. Proceeding down the Rue de la 
Paix in an orderly manner, toward the 
Place Vendéme, they were fired upon by 
the National Guard, and many were killed 
outright and a still larger number se- 
riously wounded. Many prominent cit- 
izens of Paris were killed, among them 
Otto Hottinger, Regent of the Bank of 
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France and a member of the great bank- 
ine-house of Hottinger & Co. One Am- 
erican was killed, who, it turned out, was 
a young man from St. Louis who had 
come over to fight for the French in the 
war with Germany, and who had been in 
our service during the rebellion; and 
after all it was his fate to be shot down 
by the National Guard of Paris. 





A Domiciliary Visit. 


It would be difficult to convey an 
adequate idea of the condition of things 
as they were in Paris, for two or three 
days after the massacre in the Rue de la 
Paix. Some portions of the city were 
quiet and orderly, but in other portions 
nothing was seen but “grim-visaged 
war,” barricades, regiments marching 
and countermarching, the beating of 
the rappel, the mounting guard, the dis- 
play of cannon and mitrailleuses, and 
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the interdiction of circulation in the 
streets. Numerous arrests were being 
made, mock trials were instituted, and 
executions were taking place. This con- 
dition of affairs was illustrated with san- 
guinary naivelé in a military report made 
on the 21st of March by the “ General” 
commanding the National Guard at 
Montmartre, who had formerly been a 
dealer in cooking-utensils. He says, in 
the first place, that there is “nothing 
new ; night calm and without incident.” 
He then goes on to say that at five 
minutes after ten two sergeants were 
brought in by the franc-tireurs and im- 
mediately shot. He continued: “At 
twenty minutes after midnight, a guar- 
dian of the peace, accused of having a 
revolver, is shot.” He closes his report 
of that calm night “without incident” 
by saying that the gendarme brought 
in by the guards of the twenty-eighth 
battalion at seven o’clock, is shot. Thus 
it was seen that in one night, in only 
one of the arrondissements, four of- 
ficers of the law were deliberately mur- 
dered. 

It was but a short time before the in- 
surrectionists at the Hotel de Ville com- 
menced making requisitions, and issued 
a proclamation saying, that in case a 
requisition was not complied with, the 
“citizens” charged with the commission 
should have authority to call on the 
National Guard of the quarter for assist- 
ance. It was not a week after the 18th 
of March, the day of the breaking out 
of the insurrection, before the disorgani- 
zation of Paris had become complete. 
There was no power to be applied to for 
the protection of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty. Anarchy, assassination, and mas- 
sacre held high carnival, and whispers 
were heard everywhere of a “law of the 
suspect,” of the drawing up of lists of 
proscriptions, and of domiciliary visits. 

On the 24th of March the central 
committee had delegated the military 
power of Paris to three men—Brunel, 
Eudes, and Duval—to have the title of 
“General,” and to act in concert until 
the arrival of General Garibaldi, who 
had been proclaimed as General-in-Chief. 
The new generals issued their proclama- 
tion, and further proclamations were is- 
sued by the central committee, which 
appeared in the Journal Officiel on the 
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25th of March. One of these proclama- 
tions definitely fixed Saturday, the 26th 
of March, for the municipal election to 
elect members of what was called an 
Assemblée Communale. 

This election was called witiout the 
least pretence of authority by the 
Comité Central, in the hope of 
strengthening itself in its position by 
a pretended indorsement of the people 
of Paris. It had attempted to get the 
National Assembly to accede to the 
election. Many of the deputies of Paris 
in the Assembly united with many of the 
mayors of Paris to sustain it, but the 
great mass of the serious people, who 
justly appreciated what consequences 
would grow out of such a revolutionary 
action, were utterly opposed to having 
anything to do with such an election. 
The National Assembly repudiated it, 
but it was held all the same, and the day 
was one of féte. Being without a shadow 
of legality, the whole thing was a perfect 
farce. The whole vote not being suffi- 
cient under the law of the land to elect, 
the National Guard committee dispensed 
with that formality, and the result was 
that an Assemblée Communale was de- 
clared elected, which in no manner rep- 
resented the people. Such was the 
smallness of the vote at the election, 
that it carried no moral force with it. 
Out of five hundred and fifty thousand 
voters, there were no more than a hun- 
dred and sixty-eight thousand votes 
vast. It was estimated that sixty thou- 
sand of such votes were given by men 
not in sympathy with the Commune 
movement, and if this were so, the cen- 
tral committee at the Hotel de Ville 
was only backed by a little more than 


one-fifth of the whole number. Not- 
withstanding that, the insurgents 


claimed that they had been indorsed 
by the people of Paris, and the members 
elected were not slow to organize and to 
assume every power to rule and control 
the city. Great efforts were made by 
the insurgents of Paris to associate with 
themselves the revolutionary elements 
in other parts of France. The cry was 
raised that the National Assembly should 
be dissolved and that its members should 
be placed in accusation, where they 
should be “struck without pity.” It 

yas claimed that the Assembly was 
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monarchical and reactionary, and that it 
intended to overthrow the republic. 

In all this time the position of M. 
Thiers, the Chief of the Executive Power 
at Versailles, was most embarrassing. 
He did not propose to strike until he 
was prepared for it, and there was great 
impatience and he was subject to much 
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fice Department having been removed 
from Paris. Neither was there any tele- 
graphic service, and it was very difficult 
either to get to Paris or to get out of 
it. Domiciliary visits had already com- 
menced, and some of the worst of the 
Jacobin papers had demanded that the 
government of the Hotel de Ville should 








Skirmish with Government Troops at the Bridge of Neuilly, 


denunciation ; but he was calm under inaugurate a “policy of suspicion,” and 
every provocation, and made most earn- that a committee of public safety 
est appeals to the members of the Na- should be created. The red flag had 
tional Assembly to be patient and to replaced the tri-color at the Hotel de 
be silent. He denied, in the most em- Ville, the Palace of Justice, and the 
phatic terms, that the government in- Tribunal of Commerce. And the spirit 
tended to overthrow the republic. He of insurrection and revolution seemed 
said, “ We have formed the republic and to be spreading over all France. 
we will serve the republic ;” and further 
declared that “our mission is to reor- 
ganize the country and bring back peace, “Paris, Friday, March 31st, 1871. 
activity, labor, and prosperity, if it be “Was at the legation all day yesterday 
possible, and then to leave to France and very busy. The Commune is loom- 
entire liberty as to the choice of its des- ing up and ‘means business.’ Every- 
tinies.” thing has a more sinister look. Before 
And now it was, in the last days of I left my house this morning I had 
March, that the hopes of so many of the heard that all the trains were stopped 
best people of Paris almost died within and the gates closed. I have sent out 
them. The mail service had all been to see what the real situation is, and to 
stopped, all the employés of the Post Of- get a pass, for I must go to Versailles 


Entry in my diary : 

















Delescluze. 


to-day. The Post Office is ‘burst up ;’ 
the Commune seized the whole concern, 
and all the employés have left. Every- 
thing now will have to go to Versailles to 
be mailed. There never was sucha ‘hell 
upon earth’ as this very Paris. I don’t 
know how soon I shall be obliged to 
take my family away. The Americans 
begin to be alarmed, and if the gates 
continue closed that alarm will increase 
to a regular panic. ‘How long, oh, how 
long!’” 

During this time many of the 
churches were open and service was 
held. There were funerals and wed- 
dings, but more of the former than of 
the latter. We would occasionally see 
a wedding-party on its way to the Mairie 
to a marriage. If you would peep into 
the first carriage you would see the 
prospective bride, young and pretty, 
as all brides are supposed to be, and 
generally, under these circumstances, 
in tears. In the second carriage you 
would find the prospective bridegroom 
looking distracted and anxious, for he 
was not certain as to what the condi- 
tion of things might be at the Mairie. 


The Comité Central had made a great 
parade by the surrender of its mandate 
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of authority—such as it was—after the 
communal assembly should be elected. 
But this in reality was all pretence, 
and the controlling members of the 
committee never intended that the 
power should so far go out of their 
hands but that they would be enabled 
to control it in the communal assembly. 
The central committee was composed 
of thirty-seven members, and twenty 
out of the number managed to be 
elected as members of the Commune. 
The Commune, thus elected, was almost 
entirely composed of unknown and 
utterly obscure men, with but few ex- 
ceptions. Those exceptions were men 
who had made themselves notorious, 
such as Felix Pyat, Delescluze, Blanqui, 
Flourens, and Gambon. This new and 
bogus city government was composed 
of one hundred and six members. It 
sat in one of the magnificent halls of 
the Hotel de Ville, which had been 
occupied for municipal purposes pre- 
viously by the city government of Par- 
is. It is difficult to conceive what was 
the sensation of those wretched creat- 








Felix Pyat. 


ures, who found themselves the deposi- 
tory of an insurrectionary and lawless 
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power which was to end in lighting up 
Paris in flames and the commission 
of every crime which the imagination 
could conceive of. When the end came 
they had all retired but fifty. Some 
went out in disgust with their associates ; 
others from a feeling of horror aroused 
by the murders and outrages constant- 
ly taking place, but the greater part 
of them were influenced by motives of 
prudence. They had sense enough to 
know that they were in an adventure 
which could but end in disaster and dis- 
grace, and most likely in a merited pun- 
ishment. 

The members of the Commune were 
installed at the Hotel de Ville on Tues- 
day afternoon, March 28, 1871. It was 
an immense popular demonstration. 
All the vast military force of the Na- 
tional Guard was invited to be pres- 
ent. At about four o’clock it began 
to arrive from every direction, drums 
beating and flags flying. Upon a plat- 
form in front of the Hotel de Ville 
there was placed a large square table, 
which was surrounded by some mem- 
bers of the Comité Central, in citizens’ 
dress, and many officers of the Na- 
tional Guard; all were distinguished 
by red scarfs. The proceedings were 
opened by a display of flags on every 
side and by repeated salvos of ar- 
tillery, followed by great applause and 
cries of “ Vive la Commune!” “ Vive la 
République!” ete. Continuing to arrive, 
the National Guard completely packed 
the Place de Hotel de Ville. At a desig- 
nated moment the soldiers placed their 
caps upon the points of their bayonets 
and raised their muskets in the air. 
Gabriel Renvier, who had been presi- 
dent of the Comité Central, opened the 
proceedings, and read the vast mul- 
titude a list of the names of the mem- 
bers elected to the Commune. Two 
other members of this committee then 
stepped forward and made brief 
speeches, which were received with loud 
cries of “ Vive la Commune!” There 
were a great number of military bands 
which had been placed at the foot of the 


balcony, and whenever opportunity oc- 


curred they would strike up the “ Mar- 
seillaise,” the “ Chant du Départ,” and 
other revolutionary airs, when the en- 
tire assemblage would join in the 


chorus. Renvier having made his proc- 
lamation of the Commune, all the bat- 
talions which had been massed upon 
the Place de l’Hotel de Ville defiled 
before the balcony to the cry of “Vive 
la Commune!” Few scenes have ever 
been enacted which were more ex- 
traordinary and exciting. More than 
one hundred thousand persons were 
present at the ceremony. All the win- 
dows of the neighboring houses were 
filed with spectators, the barricades 
were covered with people, and the gam- 
ins perched themselves in all the trees 
of the Avenue Victoria. 

The Commune having been proclaim- 
ed in this manner, it met for the first 
time on the evening of that day in the 
Hall of the Municipality of the Hotel 
de Ville. It had always been preached 
in Paris, by all people of liberal senti- 
ments, and by all the journals, even of 
every shade of opinion, which were 
opposed to the régime of the empire, 
that the sittings of all representative 
bodies should be public, or at least that 
there should be a full publication in the 
Journal of their proceedings. It was, 
therefore, with almost universal aston- 
ishment that the people of Paris who 
had taken such great interest in the in- 
surrection, found that the sessions of 
the Commune would be held in secret. 
Although there was talk outside of there 
having been great dissensions in the 
body, no one really knew what had actu- 
ally taken place. A new journal had 
been established, called La nouvelle Ré- 
publique, which was to become a semi- 
official organ of the Commune. This 
confirmed the report that the sittings 
of that body would not be public, and 
also intimated that there would not be a 
public report of its sittings, but only a 
daily publication of its decrees. 

The government of the Commune 
seemed to be fairly installed. There 
was no Journal Officiel de la France, 
but it appeared as the Journal Officiel 
de la Commune de Paris. That change 
lasted, however, for only one day. It 
made the official announcement that the 
central committee had remitted its pow- 
ers to the Commune of Paris, and pub- 
lished an address to the inhabitants 
of the city. It claimed, as I had sup- 
posed it would, that the vote of the 26th 
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of March sanctioned the insurrection of 
the 18th of March. It denounced the 
government at Versailles as criminal, 
and then proclaimed the work it was 
about to undertake. Already it had 
commenced issuing its decrees, the first 
of which abolished the conscription and 
declared that no military forces, other 
than the National Guard, should be 
created or introduced into Paris ; and, 
further, that all able-bodied citizens 
should be enrolled for service in the 
NationalGuard. Impressment was soon 
resorted to, and here is a case of which 
I had personal knowledge. There was 
a reputable man, who had a large fami- 
ly, who kept a little store near my lega- 
tion. He in no manner mixed in affairs, 
but remained at home quietly attending 
to his business. One day he was seized 
by a squad of the brigand National 
Guard, forcibly taken to headquarters, 
soldier’s clothes put on him, put into 
the front rank, and marched out to fight 
against the government troops. In a 
few hours his dead body was brought 
back to his family. 

There was also published a decree 
exempting tenants from the payment of 
rent for the previous nine months, and 
if, perchance, any rent had been paid 
during that period, it was to be applied 
as a credit on future payments. All 
leases were cancelled at the will of the 
tenant for the period of six months 
from the date of the decree. Notices 
to quit were extended on demand of the 
tenant for the period of three months. 

The “Journal of the Commune” of 
March 30th contained an announcement 
of the organization of the committees of 
the Commune, ten in number, and gave 
the names of the members of those com- 
mittees. There was one on Foreign Af- 
fairs, of which the notorious Delescluze 
was the chairman. There was also an 
ominous committee of “public safety,” 
and then there were committees of jus- 
tice, of military affairs, of finance, of sub- 
sistence, and also the one that was termed. 
the Commission Executive. The Paris 
Journal of that day stated that “Gen- 


eral” Cluseret was a member of a com-. 


mittee that would have jurisdiction of 

all accusations of treason against the re- 

public. The Journal Officiel, as the or- 

gan of the Commune, at a later date 
Vou. I1.—20 


recommended all persons to murder the 
Duc d’Aumale and other princes, merely 
because they belonged to families con- 
nected with royalty. In the extraordi- 
nary state of things then existing, this 
incitation to murder did not seem to 
excite any very great degree of horror, 
for the people were beginning to look 
upon all such provocations to violence 
as matters simply incident to the times. 

After the organization of the commun- 
al assembly and its installation at the Hé- 
tel de Ville, that body might be said to be 
complete master of Paris, as there was 
no force to oppose it. There did not 
seem to be any further necessity for bar- 
ricades, and they began slowly to disap- 
pear. The insurgents lost no time in 
taking possession of all the public places 
and public institutions. The General 
Post Office of Paris had fallen, and a 
member of the Commune had taken 
possession of that bureau. I did not in- 
trust any more mail matter to the Paris 
Post Office, and all my letters were re- 
ceived and sent out at Versailles, or by 
the despatch-bag. Matters grew worse 
from day to day. A placard was soon 
put up in the quarter of Montmartre, 
informing the public that certain com-. 
missioners had been named to receive 
the denunciation of citizens suspected 
to be in complicity with the government 
at Versailles. That seemed to be the 
forerunner of a system of denunciations, 
the effect of which would be to fill all 
the prisons of Paris. I sent my private 
secretary, Mr. McKean, to the Prefec- 
ture on the 30th, and he found an 
enormous crowd of well-dressed people 
there, all of whom were looking for 
friends who had been arrested and taken 
away. On the 31st of March all the 
employés of the government in Paris left 
for Versailles and carried away all that 
was most necessary for them. On that 
day all the bureaus of the government in 
the various parts of the city were closed. 


Entry in my diary: 

“ Parts, Sunday, 1 p.m., 
* April 2d. 

“Came in from Versailles last night, 
entering the city by the gate, at the 
Point du Jour, without any interruption. 
Leaving my home to come to the legation 
at half-past ten o’clock this morning, I 
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had not proceeded far when I heard the discharge of cannon, mitrailleuses, and 
musketry. Soon reports became more and more distinct, and it was quite evi- 
dent that fighting was going on in the vicinity of the bridge of Neuilly, about 
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Pass furnished to Mr. Washburne by the authorities of the Commune. 


one mile and a half from the legation. A gentleman who has just come in from 
that vicinity says it is undoubtedly an engagement with some insurgent troops, 
who went out of the city last night in the direction of Versailles to meet the 
government forces. He was a good way to the front and several shells burst near 
him. Finding themselves opposed, the insurgents beat a hasty retreat, and came 
into town pell-mell by the gate of Maillot ; and to be entirely safe they drew 
up the bridge and closed the gate after them. 
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« All acknowledged that they had been 
badly handled, some attributing their 
disasters to one cause and some to an- 
other. Some said they were sent off 
without ammunition, and that they were 
therefore unable to return fire. Others 
declared that they were assured they 
would meet no opposition from the gov- 
ernment troops, but, on the contrary, 
would be received with open arms. In- 
stead thereof they were welcomed ‘ with 
bloody hands to hospitable graves.’ 
One thing, however, is quite certain, the 
insurgents have met with a repulse which 
may possibly lead to important results. 
I went to the Champs Elysées at half- 
past twelve and found a regiment of 
the insurgent National Guard had ad- 
vanced upon the avenue and halted near 
the Are de Triomphe. On the other 
side of the Arc there was an immense 
crowd of people and National Guards, all 
looking in the direction where the firing 
had been going on within half an hour. 
While standing there, some excitement 
was created by a few artillery-men dash- 
ing along with a piece of six, and although 
they were yelling and brandishing their 
swords they failed to obtain anything 
but a feeble acclamation as they passed 
by the crowd, and a regiment of soldiers. 
The most distinct recognition that I 
heard was from an enthusiastic little 
Frenchman at my side, who cried out, 
‘ Vive Vartillerie terrible !’” 

The 3d of April was a day of great 
excitement in Paris. The National 
Guards were roaming around every- 
where, singly, in squads, in companies 
and regiments. In the afternoon a 
body of several hundred women formed 
at the Place de la Concorde and took 
up their line of march to Versailles, in 
poor imitation of those who marched 
upon the same place in the time of 
Louis the Sixteenth. They paraded up 
the Champs Elysées and through the 
Avenue Montaigne. A portion of them 
passed over the Pont de 1l’Alma, while 
the others took the route by the Point 
du Jour. Many of them wore the “ bon- 
net rouge,” and all were singing the 
Marseillaise. Whenever they met an 
omnibus they stopped it, caused the 
passengers to get out, and took posses- 
sion themselves. One old woman, sixty 
years of age, mounted on the top of an 


omnibus, displayed the red flag and 
gave the word of command. How far 
they got and what became of them I 
did not know. 

The greatest quiet prevailed through- 
out the 4th; but on the 5th I made this 
entry in my journal : 


« All last night the cannon thundered 
on the site of Vanves and Issy forts. 
It was a regular artillery duel between 
these forts and the Versailles batteries. 
‘Nobody hurt,’ as far as heardfrom. An 
American physician went out into the 
neighborhood of Issy with the ambulance 
carriage and got right under the fire. 
The ambulance party saw no wound- 
ed. The papers of this morning gave no 
account of the fighting; indeed, we 
shall not be likely to get at the truth in 
regard to operations, as the Commune 
will suppress every paper that tells the 
truth.” 


There was a curious proceeding on 
the 7th of April. The communards had 
conceived a great hatred for the guillotine 
(and for a good reason). It was de- 
nominated “an infamous instrument of 
monarchical domination,” and the Com- 
mune, therefore, in order to emphasize 
its hatred for that instrument, decreed 
that one should be set up and burned 
before the statue of Voltaire in the 
Eleventh arrondissement, and this was 
made the occasion of a great ceremony. 
The guillotine was brought out and sur- 
rounded with huge pieces of wood and 
other combustible material. The order 
was given to burn this guillotine “forthe 
purification of the arrondissement and 
for the preservation of the new liberty.” 
This piece of foolery and absurdity at- 
tracted great attention. A vast crowd 
assembled to witness the spectacle, 
which was honored by the presence of 
a battalion of the National Guard. There 
was a large crowd of men, women, and 
children, who were very brave and 
shook their fists at the instrument which 
inspired in them so much hatred. At 
the proper time the fire was communi- 
cated and huge flames broke forth ; and 
soon there was nothing but a heap of 
glowing ashes which the crowd looked 
upon with joy and sent up many 
huzzas. 
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CHAPTER X. 


THE FISHING PARTY. 

Tue young people were arranging, as 
Lemuel slunk past them in ‘the dark, 
a fishing party for the following day. 
The proposal had been Isabel’s—she 
had a fertile mind for pleasure-planning 
—and Annie and Seth were delighted 
with it. They would take a basket of 
food, and make the tea over a fire in 
the woods, and the two women could 
take turns in playing at fishing with a 
little rod which Seth had made for him- 
self as a boy. It would be an ideal way 
of bidding good-by to Seth, said his 
pretty sister-in-law, and Annie, feeling 
more deeply both the significance of 
saying good-by and the charm of hav- 
ing a whole day to herself along the 
river, and in his company, had assented 
eagerly. 

As for Seth, this sudden accession of 
feminine interest in, and concern for, 
him was extremely pleasant and grateful. 
The very suggestion of the trip, in his 
honor, was like a sweet taken in advance 
from the honeyed future which he was 
so soon to realize. Long that night, after 
he had walked over to the Warren gate 
with Annie, and returned to the unlathed 
attic where Milton lay already snoring, 
he thought fondly of the morrow’s treat. 

The morning came, warm but over- 


cast, with a soft tendency of air from 


the west. “It couldn’t have been better 
if it had been made to order,” Seth said 
enthusiastically, when Isabel made her 
appearance before breakfast. ‘It will 
be good fishing and good walking, not 
too hot and not wet.” 

Albert smiled a trifle satirically when 
the project was unfolded to him—with 
that conceited tolerance which people 
who don’t fish always extend to those 
whodo. “You'll probably get wet and 
have the toothache,” he said to his wife, 
but offered no objection. 

The lunch was packed, the poles were 
ready, the bait-can stood outside the 





shed door, breakfast was a thing of the 
past, and Isabel sat with her sun-hat and 
parasol—but Annie did not come. Seth 
fidgeted and fumed as a half-hour went 
by, then the hour itself. It was so un- 
like Annie to be late. He made an er- 
rand to the hay-barn, to render the 
waiting less tedious, and it was there 
that Milton found him, rummaging 
among some old harness for a strap. 

* Annie’s come over,” said Milton, “I 
heerd her say somethin’ *baout not goin’ 
fishin’, after all. Looks ’sif she’d be’n 
cryin’ tew. I tole ‘em Id fetch yeh.” 

Seth came out into the light, slapping 
the dust off his hands. ‘ What’s that 
you say? Why isn’t she going?” 

“T dunnao nothin’ more’n I’ve told 
yeh. Ask her yerself. I s’pose she’s 
be’n cryin’ at the thought of yer goin’. 
That'll be the eend o’ ev rythin’ atwixt 
you two, won't it?” 

“Oh, do mind your own business, 
Milton !” Seth said, and hurried across 
the barnyard to where the two young 
women stood, on the doorstep. ‘“ Why 
aren't you going, Annie? What's the 
matter?” he called out as he ap- 
proached. 

Poor Annie looked the picture of de- 
spair. Her face bore the marks of re- 
cent tears, and she hung her head in 
silence. Isabel answered for her. 

“Going? Of course she is going. 
It would “be ridiculous not to go, now 
that everything’s arranged. Get the 
things together, Seth, and let us make 
a start.” 

* But Milton said she wasn’t going,” 
persisted Seth. 

* Dear, dear, how downright you are ! 
Don’t I tell you that she is going, that 
there is nothing the matter, that we 
are waiting for you?” And there was 
nothing more to be said. 

The sun came out before the trio had 
gone far, but not before they had begun 
to forget the cloud at the start. The 
grass in the pastures was not quite dry 
yet, but wet feet were a part of the fun 
of the thing, Isabel said gayly. The 
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meadow larks careered in the air about 
them, and the bobolinks, swinging on 
the thistle-tops, burst into chorus from 
every side as the sunlight spread over 
the hill-side. There were robins, too, 
in the juniper-trees beyond the white- 
flowering buckwheat patch, Seth pointed 
out, too greedy to wait till the green 
berries ripened. A flock of crows rose 
from the buckwheat as they passed, and 
who could help smiling at Isabel’s citi- 
fied imitation of their strident hawing? 
They came upon some strawberries, half 
hidden in the tall grass beside the rail- 
topped wall, and Isabel would gather 
them in her handkerchief, to serve as 
dessert in their coming al fresco dinner, 
and Annie helped her, smiling in spite 
of herself at the city lady’s extravagant 
raptures. 

When they stopped to rest, in the 
fresh-scented shadow of the woods, and 
sat on a log along the path, two wee 
chipmunks came out from the brake op- 
posite and began a chirping altercation, 
so comical in its suggestions of human 
wrangling that they all laughed out- 
right. ‘The sound scared away the tiny 


rodents in a twinkling, and it banished 
as swiftly the restraint under which the 
excursion had begun. 

From that moment it was all gayety, 


jesting, enjoyment. Isabel was the life 
of the party ; she said the drollest 
things, passed the quaintest comments, 
revealed such an inexhaustible store of 
spirits that she lifted her companions 
fairly out of their serious selves. Seth 
found himself talking easily, freely, and 
even Annie now and again made little 
jokes, at which they all laughed merrily. 

The fisherman’s judgment as to the 
day was honored in full measure. The 
fish had never bitten more sharply, the 
eddies had never carried the line better. 
It seemed so easy to let the line wander 
back and forth between the two currents, 
to tell when the bait was grabbed un- 
derneath, and to haul out the plunging, 
flapping beauty, that Isabel was all ea- 
gerness to try it, and Seth rigged the 
little pole for her, baited the hook self- 
sacrificingly with his biggest worm, 
which he had thought of in connection 
with a certain sapient father of all pike 
farther up the river, and showed her 
where and how to cast the line. 
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Alas, it was not so simple, after all, 
this catching of fish. 

First she lost a hook on a root; then it 
seemed to her that ages passed in which 
nothing whatever happened, and this was 
followed by the discovery that her hook 
had been entirely stripped of bait with- 
out her suspecting it. At last there 
came a bite, a deep, determined tug, 
which she answered with a hysterical 
pull, hurling through the air and into 
the thistles far back of her a wretched 
little bull-head, which they were unable 
to find for a long time, and which miser- 
ably stung her thumb with its fin when 
she finally did find it. 

After this exploit Annie must try, and 
she promptly twitched her line into the 
tree overhead. And so the day went - 
forward, with light-hearted laughter and 
merriment, with the perfect happiness 
which the sunshine and color and per- 
fume of June can bring alone to the 
young. 

They grew a trifle more serious at 
dinner-time. It was in the narrow defile 
where the great jam of logs was, and 
where the river went down, black and 
deep, under the rotting wood with a 
vicious gurgle. Just above the jam 
there was a mound, velvety now with 
new grass, and comfortably shaded—a 
notable spot for dinner and a long rest, 
and there the girls could watch to much 
advantage Seth’s fishing from the logs, 
of which great things were prophesied. 
Here, then, the cloth was spread on the 
grass, the water put on over a fire lighted 
back of the mound, and the contents of 
the basket laid in prandial array. It 
was, in truth, a meagre dinner, but were 
appetites ever keener or less critical ? 

Once during the forenoon, when allu- 
sion was made to Seth’s coming depart- 
ure, Isabel had commanded that nothing 
be said on that subject all day long. 
“Let us not think of it at all,” she had 
said, “but just enjoy the hours as if 
they would never end. That is the only 
secret of happiness.” But now she her- 
self traversed the forbidden line. 

“ How strange it will all seem to you, 
Seth,” she mused, as she poured out the 
tea. “As the time draws near, don’t 
you almost dread it ?” 

“What I’ve been thinking most about 
to-day is your coming to the farm to 
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live. It can’t be that you are alto- 
gether pleased—after what I’ve heard 
you say ?” 

“Oh, yes, why not?” said Isabel. ‘My 
case is very different from yours. Ishall 
be just as idle as I like. I shall have 
horses, you know, and a big conservatory, 
and a piano, and all that. We shall have 
lots of people here all summer long— 
just think what fishing parties we can 
make up !—and whenever it gets stupid 
we can run down to New York. Oh, 
I've got quite beyond the reconciled 
stage now. I am almost enthusiastic 
over it. When you come back in a 
year’s time, you won’t know the place. 
It will have been transformed into a 
centre of fashion and social display. I 
may get to have a veritable salon, you 
know, the envy and despair of all Dear- 
born County. Fancy Elhanan Pratt and 


Sile Thomas in evening dress, with pat- 
ent-leather pumps and black stockings, 
scowling at Leander Crump, with a 
crushed hat under his arm, whom they 
suspect of watering his milk! 
shall be gay, I assure you!” 
Seth looked at her attentively, puzzled 


Oh, we 


to know how much of this was badinage, 
how much sincerity. She smiled archly 
at him—what a remarkably winning 
smile she had !—and continued : 

“Then Annie will be company for me, 
too. I mean to bring her out, you 
know, and make her a leader of society. 
In a year’s time, when you come back, 
and I introduce you to her, you won't 
be able to credit your senses, her air 
will be so distingué, and her tastes so 
fastidious.” 

She ceased her gay chatter abruptly, 
for Annie had turned away and they 


could see that her eyes were filling with, 


tears. 

Seth bethought him of those earlier 
tears, the signs of which had been so 
obvious when they started, and it was 
natural enough to connect the two. 

“Something has happened, Annie,” he 
said. ‘ Can’t you tell us what it is?” 

And then he bit his tongue at having 
made the speech, for Annie turned a 
beseeching look at him, then at Isabel, 
and burst into sobs. 

“Isn’t it reason enough that you are 
going away?” said Isabel. “ What 
more could you ask?” 
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“No, it isn’t that alone,” protested 
Annie through her tears, Her pride 
would not brook the assumption. 
“There is something else ; I can hardly 
tell you—but—but—my grandmother 
has suddenly taken a great dislike to 
Seth; if she knew where I was she 
would be very angry ; I never deceived 
her, even indirectly, before, but I 
couldn’t bear not to come after I got to 
the house, and if I've done wrong 4 

“Now, now dear,” cooed Isabel, lean- 
ing over to take Annie’s hands, “what 
nonsense to talk of wrong ; come now, 
dry your eyes, and smile at us, like a 
good girl. You are nervous and tired 
out with the task of tending your grand- 
mother—that’s all—and this day in the 
woods will do you a world of good. 
Don’t let us have even the least little bit 
of unhappiness in it.” 

Seth watched his sister-in-law caress 
and coax away Annie’s passing fit of 
gloom, with deep enjoyment. The ten- 
derness and beauty of the process were 
a revelation to him ; it was an attribute 
of womanhood the existence of which 
he had scarcely suspected heretofore, 
in his untutored bucolic state. Annie 
seemed to forget her grief quickly 
enough, and became cheerful again ; in 
quaint docility she smiled through her 
tears at Isabel’s command, and the latter 
was well within the truth when she 
cried : 

“There! You have never 
prettier in your life!” 

Seth nodded acquiescence, and re- 
turned the smile. But somehow this 
grief of Annie’s had bored him, and he 
felt rather than thought that his country 
cousin, even in this radiant moment, 
was of slight interest compared with the 
city sister-in-law, who not only knew 
enough not to cry herself, but could so 
sweetly charm away tears from others. 

Seth tested all the joints of his pole, 
and changed the hook and baited it 
with studious care, before he climbed out 
on the jam. Gingerly feeling his way 
from log to log, he got at last upon the 
wet mossy birch which projected like a 
ledge at the bottom of the pile. The 
women watched his progress from the 
mound, and gave a little concerted shout 
of triumph when, at the very first cast 
of his line into the froth of the dark 


looked 
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eddy, it was caught and dragged swiftly 
across the stream, and a handsome pike 
a moment later paid the penalty. 

“That's by far the biggest yet, isn’t 
it?” Annie asked. 

“Wait, there are bigger yet. 
this !” 

The line, thrown in again, had been 
sharply jerked, and was now being drawn 
up stream under the logs. Seth moved 
down to the end of the birch, stooping 
under the jutting heap of logs above, to 
be able to play the pole sidewise and 
save the fish. It was a difficult position 
to stand in; he held the rod far forward 
with one hand, and grasped a bough 
above for support as he leaned out over 
the stream. 

The thing snapped—exactly how it 
was no one knew—a log released from 
its bondage shifted position, a dozen 
others rolled over it rumbling, and the 
women held their breath affrighted as 
they saw, without moving, the whole top 
of the jam tremble, lift a jagged end or 
two, and then collapse with a hollow 
noise. As they found voice to scream, 
the water was covered with floating 


Watch 


débris, and the air filled with a musty 
fungus-like smell. 

There was no sign of Seth. 

The roar of the falling timber had 
scarcely died away before Annie had left 
the mound, had torn her way through 


the alders at the bottom, and stood 
panting on the wet, slimy rocks at the 
edge of the stream. She hardly heard 
the frightened warning which Isabel, 
pale and half-fainting, called out to her: 

“Keep away from the water, Annie ! 
You'll surely be drowned !” 

She was painfully intent upon another 
thing, upon the search for some indica- 
tion of her cousin. The logs were mov- 
ing but slowly in the current, and were 
heaped so irregularly that no clear sur- 
vey of the whole surface could be had. 
There seemed an eternity of suffering in 
every second which she spent thus, scan- 
ning the scene. Could the crush of 
logs have killed him? Even if he had 
escaped that, would he not be drowned 
by this time? The grinding of the logs 
against each other, the swash of the 
water at her feet, Isabel’s faint moaning 
on the mound above, seemed to her 
dazed terror a sort of death dirge. 
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Oh, joy! She caught sight of some- 
thing in cloth between two great tree- 
trunks, drenched, covered with the red 
grime of rotten wood, motionless; but 
it was Seth. His face she could not see, 
nor whether it was under water or not. 
She walked boldly into the stream— 
knee-deep at the outset, and the slip- 
pery rocks shelving off swiftly into un- 
known brown-black depths—but there 
was no hesitation. A half-dozen steps 
and she disappeared suddenly beneath 
the water. Isabel wrung her hands in 
despair, too deep now to find a voice ; 
but Annie had only slipped on the 
treacherous slates, and found her foot- 
ing again. The water came to her 
shoulders now, and was growing deeper 
steadily. 

With a strength born of desperation 
she clambered up on the birch which 
floated nearest her, and pulled herself 
along its length, swaying as it rolled in 
the current under her weight, but man- 
aging to keep on top. It was nothing 
short of miraculous to Isabel’s eyes, the 
manner in which she balanced herself, 
clambered from log to log, overcame all 
the obstacles which lay between her and 
the inanimate form at the other side. 
The distance was not great, and a swim- 
mer would have made nothing of the 
feat, but for a girl encumbered with 
heavy wet skirts, and in deep water for 
the first time, it was a real achieve- 
ment. 

At last she reached Seth—her prog- 
ress had covered three minutes, and 
seemed to her hours long—and, throw- 
ing herself across both logs, with a final 
effort lifted his head upon her shoul- 
der. 

“He is alive!” she said to Isabel, fee- 
bly now, but with a great sigh of re- 
lief. 

The city woman ran down at this, all 
exultation. At Annie’s suggestion she 
tied their two shawls together, fastened 
one end to a pole, and managed to fling 
the other over to the rescuer; it was 
easy work after that to draw the logs to 
the bank, and then Annie, standing 
knee-deep again in the water, made 
shift to get the heavy dead-weight safe 
on land. The two women tugged their 
burden through the alders, and up to 
the place where the dinner dishes still 











lay, with scarcely a word. Then ex- 
hausted, excited, overjoyed, Isabel threw 
herself in Annie’s arms and they both 
found relief in tears. 

Seth had been struck on the head and 
stunned by the first falling log; how 
much he had been in the water, or how 
near he had been to drowning could not 
be discovered. 

He presently opened his eyes, and a 
smile came almost instantaneously to 
his face as he realized that his head 
was resting in Isabel’s lap, that he was 
muffled up in her shawl, and that she 
was looking down upon him anxiously, 
tenderly. A second sufficed to bring 
the whole thing to his mind, or at least 
the fact that he had gone under with 
the logs and by some agency had been 
landed here safe and comfortable, if not 
dry—and to bring also the instinctive 
idea that it would be the intelligent part 
to lie still, and be petted and sympa- 
thized with. 

Isabel scarcely returned his smile. 
She had not recovered from her fright. 

“Oh, Seth,” she asked earnestly, “ are 
you hurt? Do you feel any pain?” 

“Not a bit,” he replied; “only dizzy 
like. By George! How they did come 
down though. I must have had a pretty 
narrow squeak of it. Funny—I don’t 
remember coming out at all.” 

She smiled now. “I should think 
not. You lay perfectly senseless way 
out there among the logs. We fished 
you out, and dragged you up here. I 
feel like a heroine in a Crusader’s ro- 
mance, really!” 

It entered Seth’s mind to say some- 
thing nice in reply, that she looked like 
one, or that they were not equal in 
those benighted ages to producing such 
women, or something of that sort; but 
his tongue did not seem to frame the 
words easily, and as he looked up at her 
he grew shy once again, and felt him- 
self flushing under her smile, and only 
said vacuously, “ Mighty lucky I wasn’t 
alone, isn’t it?” 

Annie appeared on the scene now, 
her clothes steaming from the heat of 
the fire, over which she had endeavored 
to dry them, and her teeth displaying a 
spasmodic tendency to knock together 
between sentences. She, too, was full 
of solicitude as to Seth’s condition, and 
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to satisfy this he reluctantly sat up, 
stretched his arms out, felt of the 
bump on his forehead, beat his chest, 
and finally stood erect. 

“Tm all right, you see,” he said, 
“only, bo-o-o, I'm cold,” and he made 
for the fire, upon which Annie had 
heaped brushwood, which crackled and 
snapped now, giving forth a furious 
heat. 

They stood about the fire for a con- 
siderable time. Isabel was opposite 
Seth, rather ostentatiously drying sun- 
dry damp places in her dress which 
had come in contact with the rescued 
man’s dripping hair and clothes. He 
was so interested in watching her, and 
in thinking—half-regretfully, half-jubi- 
lantly—that she had been put to this 
discomfort in saving his life, that he 
failed to notice how completely drenched 
his cousin had been. The conversation 
turned entirely, of course, upon the re- 
cent great event, but it was desultory 
and broken by long intervals of silence, 
and, somehow, Seth did not get any clear 
idea of how he was saved, much less of 
the parts the two women had respect- 
ively played in the rescue. 

It would be unfair to say that Isabel 
purposely misrepresented anything ; it 
is nearer the truth to describe her as 
confounding her own anxiety with her 
companion’s action. At all events, the 
narrative to be gleaned from her scat- 
tering descriptions and exclamations 
had the effect of creating in Seth’s mind 
the impression that he could never be 
sufficiently grateful to his sister-in- 
law. 

_As for Annie, the whole momentous 
episode had come so swiftly, had been so 
imperative, so exhaustive in its demands 
of all her faculties, and then had so sud- 
denly dwindled to the unromantic con- 
ditions of drying wet clothes at a brush 
fire, that her thoughts upon it were 
extremely confused. She scarcely took 
part in the conversation. Perhaps she 
felt vaguely that her own share in the 
thing was not made to stand forth with 
all the prominence it deserved, but she 
took it for granted that, in his first 
waking moments, while he was alone 
with Isabel, Seth had been told the 
central fact of her going into the water 
for him, and, if he was not effusively 
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grateful, why—it was not Seth’s way to 
be demonstrative. Besides, she said 
to herself, she did not want to be 
thanked. 

Still, late that night, long hours after 
Seth had said good-night to her at the 
Warren gate, and she had almost guilt- 
ily stolen up to her room without brav- 
ing her grandmother's questions, Annie 
could not go to sleep for thinking: 

“He might at least have looked some 
thanks, even if he did not speak them.” 


Three days later, Seth departed for 
the city. It was not a particularly im- 
pressive ceremony, this leave-taking, not 
half so much as he had imagined it 
would be. 

He had risen early, dressed himself in 
one of the two new, ready-made, cheap 
suits Albert had bought for him at 
Thessaly, and packed all his possessions 
in the carpet satchel which had been in 
the family he knew not how long, and 
still found, when he descended the 
stairs, that he was the first down. It 
was a dark, rainy morning, and the 
living room looked unspeakably deso- 
late, and felt disagreeably cold. He sat 
for a long time by a window pondering 
the last copy of John’s Banner, and try- 
ing to thus prepare his mind for that 
immense ordeal of daily newspaper 
work, that struggle of unknown, titanic 
proportions, now close before him. 

Alvira at last came in to lay the break- 
fast table. 

“Hello, you up already ?” was all she 
said; but he felt she was eyeing him 
furtively, as if even thus soon he was a 
stranger in the house of his birth. 

Aunt Sabrina next appeared. “There! 
I knew it’d rain,” she exclaimed. “I 
told Alviry so last night. When th’ 
cords on th’ curtains git limp, yeh can’t 
fool me ’baout it’s not rainin’. *N’ Seth, 
I hope youll go to Church regular, 
whatever else you dew. ’N’ ef yeh could 
take a class in th’ Sunday-schewl, it’d 
go along ways towrd keepin’ yeh aout 
o’ temptation. Will yeh go to th’ Bap- 
tist Church, think? Th’ “Fairchilds v 
allus be’n Baptists.” 

The breakfast passed in aia 
silence, save for Albert, who delivered a 
monologue on the evils of city life, and 
the political and ethical debauchery of 


the press, to which Seth tried dutifully 
to pay attention—thinking all the while 
how to say good-by to Isabel, how to in- 
vest his words with a fervor the others 
would not suspect. 

When the time came, all this planning 
proved of no avail. He found himself 
shaking hands as perfunctorily with her 
as with her husband, and his father and 
aunt. Only the latter kissed him, and 
she did it with awkward formality. 

Then he climbed into the buggy, where 
Milton and the carpet-bag were already 
installed, and, answering in kind a 
chorus of “ Good-byes,” drove out into 
the rain—and the World ! 


CHAPTER XI. 
ON THE THRESHOLD OF THE WORLD. 


Seru’s first impressions of the World, 
gathered when he found himself and his 
valise alone on the sidewalk of one of 
Tecumseh’s chief streets, were distinctly 
gloomy. 

Other passengers who had left the 
train here, and in whose throng he had 
been borne along thus far, started off 
briskly in various directions once they 
reached the busy thoroughfare, elbow- 
ing their way through the horde of 
clamorous hotel-porters much as one 
might push through a clump of ob- 
structing bushes. He had firmly tixed 
in his mind the cardinal rule of travel- 
ling countrymen, that these shouting 
runners were brigands intent upon rob- 
bing him, and he was clear in his reso- 
lution to give them no hold upon him, 
not even by so much as a civil expres- 
sion of countenance. He said “No, 
thank you!” sternly to at least a dozen 
solicitations, so it seemed to him, and 
walked away steadily, fearful that their 
practised eyes had detected in him an 
utter stranger, and intent only upon 
proving to them that he knew where he 
was going. When at last it seemed 
likely that they were no longer watch- 
ing him, he stopped, put his bag down 
in a door-way, and looked about. 

It was half-past six of a summer after- 
noon (for a failure to make connections 
had prolonged the sixty-mile journey 
over eight hours), and the sun, still 
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high, beat down the whole length of the 
street with an oppressive glare and heat. 
The buildings on both sides, as far as 
eye could reach, were of brick, flat- 
topped, irregular in height, and covered 
with flaring signs. There was no tree, 
nor any green thing, in sight. 

Past him, in a ceaseless stream, and 
allin one direction, moved a swarm of 
humanity—laborers and artisans with 
dinner-pails, sprucely dressed narrow- 
chested clerks and book-keepers, and 
bold-faced factory girls in dowdy clothes 
and boots run down at the heels—a be- 
wildering, chattering procession. No 
one of all this throng glanced at him, 
or paid the slightest attention to him, 
until one merry girl, spying his forlorn 
visage, grinned and called out with a 
humorous drawl, “ Hop-pick—ers !” and 
then danced off with her laughing com- 
panions, one of whom said, “Aw, come 
off! You’re rushin’ the season. Hops 
ain’t ripe yet.” 

Seth felt deeply humiliated at. this. 
He had been vaguely musing upon 
the general impudence of his coming to 
this strange city to teach its people 


daily on all subjects, from government 
down, while he did not even know how 
to gracefully get his bag off the street. 


This incident added the element of 
wounded self-pride to his discomfort— 
for even casual passers-by were evident- 
ly able to tell by his appearance that he 
was afarmer. Strange! neither Albert 
nor John had told him anything calculat- 
ed to serve him in this dilemma. They 
had warned him plentifully as to what not 
to do. Indeed his head was full of nega- 
tive information, of pit-falls to avoid, 
temptations to guard against. But on 
the affirmative side it was all a blank. 
John had, it was true, advised him to 
get board with some quiet family, but 
if there were any representatives of such 
quiet families in the crowd surging past, 
how was he to know them ? 

While he tormented himself with this 
perplexing problem, two clerks came 
out of the store next to which he stood, 
to pull up the awning and prepare for 
night. A tall young man, with his 
hands deep in his trousers’ pockets, 
and a flat straw hat much on one side 
of his head, sauntered across the street 
to them, and was greeted familiarly. 
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“Well, Tom,” shouted one of these 
clerks, “you just everlastingly gave it 
to that snide show to-night. Wasn’t it 
a scorcher, though?” 

The young man with the straw hat 
put on a satisfied smile. “That's the 
only way to do it,” he said lightly. 
“The sooner these fakirs understand 
that they can’t play Tecumseh people 
for chumps, the better. If the Chroni- 
cle keeps on pounding ’em, they'll begin 
to give us a wide berth. Their advance 
agent thought he could fix me by open- 
ing a pint bottle of champagne. That 
may work in Hornellsville, but when he 
gets to-night’s Chronicle I fancy he'll 
twig that it doesn’t go down here.” 

“Oh, by the way, Tom,” said the 
other clerk, in a low tone of voice, “my 
sister's engaged to Billy Peters. I 
don’t know that she wants to have it 
given away, that is, names, and every- 
thing, but you might kind o’ hint at it. 
It would please the old folks, I think— 
you know father’s taken the Chronicle 
for the last twenty years.” 

“T know,” said Tom, producing an 
old envelope from a side pocket, and 
making some dashes on it with a pencil 
—‘the regulation gag: ‘It is rumored 
that a rising young hat-dealer will short- 
ly lead to the altar one of the bright, 
particular social stars of Brewery Street,’ 
eh? Something like that?” 

“Yes, that’s it. You know how to 
fix it so that everybody7ll know who is 
meant. Be around at Menzel’s to- 
night?” 

“T don’t know. Maybe Il look in. 
The beer’s been fearfully flat there, 
though, this last carload. So long, 
boys !”—and Tom moved down the street 
while the clerks re-entered the store. 

Seth followed him eagerly, and touch- 
ed him on the shoulder, saying : 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but I heard 
you mention the Chronicle just now. I 
would be much obliged if you could tell 
me where the office is.” 

The young man turned, looked Seth 
over, and said, affably enough : 

“Certainly. But you'll find it shut 
up. The book-keeper’s gone home.” 
Then he added, as by a happy eftcr 
thought: “If you want to pay a weekly 
subscription, though, I can take it, just 
as well as not.” 
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“No,” answered Seth, “I’ve come to 
work on the Chronicle.” 

“Oh—printer? I guess some of the 
fellows are there still, throwing in their 
cases. If you like, I'll show you.” 

Seth replied, with some embarrass- 
ment: “No, I'm not a printer. Ive 
come to be—to be—an editor.” 

Tom’s manner changed in a twinkling 
from civility to extreme cordiality. 

* Oh—ho! you're the new man from 
Thessaly, eh? Jack Fairchild’s brother ! 
By Jove! How are you, anyway? 
When did you get in? Where are you 
stopping?” 

“Tm not stopping anywhere, unless 
it be this stairway here,” Seth replied, 
pointing to his carpet-bag with a smile, 
for his companion’s cheerfulness was 
infectious. “I came in half an hour 
ago, and I scarcely knew where to go, 
or what to do first. I gather that you 
are connected with the Chronicle.” 

“ Well, I should remark!” said Tom, 
taking the bag up as he spoke. “Come 
along. We'll have some supper down 
at Bismarck’s, and leave your grip there 
for the evening. We can call for it on 
You'll stop with me to- 


our way home. 
night, you know. It ain’t a particularly 
fly place, but we'll manage all right, I 


guess. And how’s Jack?” 

In the delight of finding so genial a 
colleague, one, too, who had known and 
worked with his brother, Seth’s heart 
rose, as they walked down the street 
again. He had been more than a little 
dismayed at the prospect of meeting 
those unknown writers whose genius 
radiated in the columns of the Chroni- 
cle, and in whose company he was hence- 
forth to labor. Especially had he been 
nervous lest he should not speak with 
sufficient correctness, and should shock 
their fastidious ears with idioms insen-. 
sibly acquired in the back-country. It 
was a great relief to find that this gen- 
tleman was so easy in his conversation, 
not to say colloquial. 

They stopped presently at a broad 
open door, flanked by wide windows, in 
which were displayed a variety of bright- 
tinted play-bills, and two huge pictures. 
of a goat confidently butting a small 
barrel. There was a steep pile of these 
little, dark-colored barrels on the side- 
walk at the curb, from which came a 
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curious smell of resin. As they entered, 
Seth discovered that this odor belonged 
to the whole place. 

The interior was dark, and, to the 
country youth’s eyes, unexpectedly vast. 
The floor was sprinkled with gray sand. 
An infinitude of small, circular oak 
tables, each surrounded with chairs, 
stretched out in every direction into the 
distant gloom. Away at the farther end 
of the place, somebody was banging 
furiously on a piano. In the middle dis- 
tance, three elderly men sat smoking 
long pipes and playing dominoes, silent- 
ly, save for the sharp clatter of the 
pieces. Nearer, three other men, seated 
about a table, were all roaring in Ger- 
man at the top of their lungs, pounding 
with their glasses on the resounding 
wood, and making the most excited and 
menacing gestures. While Seth stared 
at them, expecting momentarily to see 
the altercation develop into blows, he 
felt himself clutched by the arm, and 
heard Tom say: 

“Bismarck, this is Mr. Fairchild, a 
new Chronicle man. You must use him 
as well as you do me.” 

Seth turned and found himself shak- 
ing hands with an old German, mon- 
strous in girth, and at once fierce and 
comical in aspect, with short, upright 
gray hair, a huge yellowish-white mus- 
tache, and little piggish blue eyes near- 
ly hidden from view by the wave of fat 
which rendered his great purple face as 
featureless as the bottom of a platter. 

“Who effer vas Misder Vott’s frent, 
den you bed he owens dis whole 
houwus,” this stout gentleman wheezed 
out, smiling warmly, and releasing Seth’s 
hand to indicate, with a sweeping gest- 
ure of his pudgy paw, the extent of 
Seth’s new and figurative possessions. 

On the invitation of the host they all 
took seats, and a lean, wolfish-faced 
young man named “Owgoost,” who 
shuffled along pushing his big slippers 
on the floor, brought three tall, foaming 
glasses of dark-brown beer. Seth did 
not care for beer, and had always, in a 
general way, avoided saloons and drink, 
but of course, under these circum- 
stances, it would be ridiculous not to do 
as the others did. The beverage was 
bitter, but not unpleasant, and with an 
effort he drank it half down at a time, as 
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he saw his companions do. Then he 
looked about, while they discussed the 
merits of this new “bock,” Tom speak- 
ing with an air of great authority, and 
pronouncing it better than the last, but 
a bit too cold. 

The piano was still jangling, and the 
dominoes were being rattled around for 
anew game. The three noisy old men 
had grown, if possible, more violent and 
boisterous than ever. One of themnow 
sprang to his feet, lifted his right hand 
dramatically toward the dusky ceiling, 
and bellowed forth sonorously some- 
thing which Seth thought must be at 
least a challenge to immediate combat, 
while the others hammered their glasses 
vehemently, and fairly shrieked dissent. 

“Tm afraid those men are going to 
fight,” he said. 

“Fight? Nonsense! They’re rather 
quieter than usual,” remarked Tom. 
“What are they chewing on to-night, 
Bismarck—the Sigel racket ?” 

“Yes,” said their host, listening indif- 
ferently. “ Dot’s Sigel.” Then, address- 
ing Seth, he explained : “ Somedimes it’s 
Sigel, unt somedimes the reffolution uff 


forty-eighd, unt den somedimes der 
k-vestion of we haf a vood bafement by 


Main streed. It all makes no differunce 
to dem, vicheffer ding dey shdards mit, 
dey git yust so much oxcited. Dot 
rooster you see standing up mit der 
spegtacles, dot Henery Beckstein, he’s a 
tailor ; he sits mid his legs tvisted all 
day, den when night comes he neets 
some exercises. Efery night for tweluf 
years he comes here, unt has his liddle 
dalk, und de udders, dey alvays pitches 
into him. He likes dot better as his 
dinner. De vurst is, dey all don’t know 
vat dey talk aboud. I bleef, so help me 
Gott, no one of ’em ever laid eyes by 
Sigel, unt dey all svear he was deir 
dearest frent. Now—hear dot! Dot 
Beckstein say uff he didn’t shleep mid 
him four years in his dent, in de same 
bet! How was dot for lies, huh?” 

The host, pained and mortified at this 
mendacity, left his seat and waddled 
over to the disputants, shouting as he 
went, and joined the conversation so 
earnestly that his little eyes seemed 
bursting from his beet-red face. 

“Great old man, that,” said Tom, 
pounding with his glass for the waiter ; 
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“there’s no flies on him/ I named him 
Bismarck three or four years ago— 
everybody calls him that now—and it 
tickled him so, there’s nothing here too 
good for me. You like cheese, don’t 
you?” 

“Well, yes, I eat cheese sometimes.” 

Seth never had eaten this kind of 
cheese which Owgoost presently slapped 
down before them, along with a mustard 
cup, a long, bulging roll of black bread, 
and more beer. It was pale and hard and 
strong of scent, was cutin thick slabs, 
and was to be eaten, he judged from 
Tom’s procedure, under a heavy top- 
dressing of the brown mustard. He 
liked it, though, and was interested to 
find how well beer went with it, or it 
went with beer. Then they had each a 
little pickled lamb’s-tongue, pink and 
toothsome, to be eaten with plenty of 
salt, and it was quite remarkable how 
ideally beer seemed to go with this, too. 
In all, three large glasses went. 

Tom was a delightful companion. It 
was simply charming to hear him talk, 
as he did almost continuously, describ- 
ing the round of life in Tecumseh, re- 
lating gay little anecdotes of personal 
experience, and commenting trenchantly 
on various men as they came in. To 
some of these he introduced Seth. They 
seemed extremely affable young people, 
and some of them who took seats near 
by invited Tom and him with much 
fervor, and still greater frequency, to 
have their glasses filled up. The former 
accepted these proffers very freely, but 
the beer did not taste as good to Seth 
as it had during supper, and he kept to 
his one glass—the fourth—sipping at it 
from time to time. Tom was so urgent 
about it, though, that he did take a 
cigar, a dark, able-bodied cigar which 
annoyed him by burning up on one 
side. 

The beer-hall presented a brilliant 
appearance now, with all the lights flam- 
ing, with most of the chairs filled by 
merry young men, with three or four 
white-jacketed waiters flitting about, 
bearing high in air both hands full of 
foaming glasses—a fine contrast to the 
dingy, bare interior of the twilight, 
with only the solitary Owgoost. Above 
the ceaseless hum of conversation and 
laughter rose, at intervals, the strains 
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of lively music from the far-off piano, 
reinforced now by a harp and a flute. 

After a time cards were proposed, 
and Tom made one of a quartette who 
ranged themselves at the table. Seth 
could not play, and so moved his chair 
back, to watch the game. His cigar 
burned badly and he relighted it. Then 
it tasted bitter, and, after some hesita- 
tion, he threw it away. The game, 
called seven-up, was one he had never 
seen before ; the ten-spots were invested 
with a fictitious value which puzzled 
him. Tom, over whose shoulder he 
watched, had three of these tens, and 
silently indicated to Seth that they were 
of especial interest. Seth fixed his eyes 
upon them, to see how they were to be 
managed. They were very curious ten- 
spots, being made of beer-glasses run- 
ning over with lambs’-tongues, with 
lambs chasing them to rescue their 
lamented members, and burly “ Bis- 
marck ” striving in vain to secure order. 
General Sigel came to help him, and 
Tom dealt him a terrific blow. Here 
was a fight at last, and John Fairchild 
stood by, rapidly taking notes. Then 
it came bedtime, and—Seth was being 
shaken into sensibility by Tom, who 
said, between fits of chuckling : 

“Wake up, old boy! Wake up!” 

Another great change had taken place 
in the beer-hall—the lights were out, 
the music had ceased, the crowd was 
gone. A solitary gas-jet flickered from 
the chandelier over the table ; the game 
was ended, and the players were stand- 
ing ready to depart, and laughing. Fat 
Bismarck stood behind him, in the half- 
shadow, looking very sleepy, and he 
seemed to be grinning too. 

Seth saw all this first. Then he 
discovered that he held his collar and 
necktie in his hand, and that his coat 
and waistcoat were on the table. He 
dimly began to understand that he had 
been asleep, and that, in the operation 
of his dream, he had commenced un- 
dressing. Everybody was laughing at 
him, his friend Tom, who now was help- 
ing him on with his coat, most heartily 
of all. 

“T declare,” Seth said, “I must have 
fallen asleep. Ihad no idea—I suppose 
I was dreaming of getting ready for 
bed.” 
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“Oh, dots all right, dots all right,” 
said Bismarck, heartily. “Ve don’d mind 
it a bit. You vas only dired owut.” 

“Yes, that’s it,’ said Tom, “he’s had 
a hard day of it, travelling all the way 
from Thessaly. Are you ready? We'll 
get the bag, and trot alonghome. Good- 
night, boys!” 

Seth responded to the chorus of an- 
swering “ good-nights,” and the twain 
started out. Tom not only carried the 
bag, but took his companion’s arm— 
much to Seth’s satisfaction, for he felt 
very tired, and it seemed unusually dif- 
ficult for him to shake off his sleepiness. 
Tom was more talkative than ever, and 
he seemed to be saying extremely clever 
things, but Seth somehow did not follow 
their meaning, and he could think of 
nothing to say in reply. They were in 
a dark side street now. 

“Ah, I thought he’d be open!” said 
Tom, abruptly, stopping before a place, 
through the closed shutters of which 
long horizontal threads of light gleamed. 
“ Let’s go in and have anight-cap. It'll 
set you straight in a minute.” 

The curious reluctance to speak, of 
which Seth had felt vaguely conscious 
all along, now prompted acquiescence 
as the easiest course, and he followed 
Tom into a small, low room, thick with 
cigar-smoke and the odor of kerosene, 
where four or five men, with their hats 
tilted over their eyes, were playing cards : 
there was a pile of money in the centre 
of the table, to which each in turn seemed 
to be adding from a smaller heap before 
him. They were so much engrossed in 
the game that they only nodded at Tom, 
and Seth felt relieved at escaping the 
ordeal of being introduced to them. At 
Tom’s suggestion he took a little glass 
of brandy—“to do their duty by the 
national debt ”*—whatever that meant. 
It was burning, nauseous stuff, which 
brought the tears to his eyes, but it 
made him feel better. 

It especially enabled him to talk, which 
he proceeded to do now with a fluency 
that surprised him. Tom was evidently 
much impressed by his remarks, saying 
little, it is true, but gripping his arm 
more closely. Thus they walked to 
Tom’s lodgings—a tall, dark, brick house 
opposite a long line of coal-sheds. The 
hall was so dark that Seth, in trying to 
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follow his guide, stumbled over an um- 
brella-rack, and fell to the floor. Tom 
assisted him to rise, with a paternal 
“ Steady now, steady ; that’s it, lean on 
me,” and so helped him up the two 
flights of steep, narrow stairs. In all 
the world, it seemed to Seth, he could 
not have met a more amiable or con- 
genial friend than Tom, and he told him 
so, as they climbed the stairs, affection- 
ately leaning upon his arm, and making 
his phrases as ornate in diction and 
warm in tone as he could. 

“Here we are,” said Tom, opening a 
door and lighting a lamp which revealed 
a small, scantily furnished room, in ex- 
treme disorder. ‘Make yourself at 
home, my boy. Smoke a pipe before 
you go to bed?” 

“Oh, mercy, no. I think—do you 
know I feel a little dizzy.” 

“Oh, you'll be all right in the morn- 
ing. Just undress and pile into bed. 
Tl smoke a pipe first.” 

Half an hour after Seth’s first day in 
the World had closed in heavy slumber, 
Tom looked at him before blowing out 
the light, and smiled to himself : 

“He is about as fresh as they make 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE SANCTUM. 


THE young men dressed next morning 
in almost complete silence. Tom was 
still sleepy, and seemed much less jovial 
and attractive than he had been the 
previous evening; Seth, accustomed to 
far earlier rising, was acutely awake, but 
his head ached wearily and there was a 
dreadful dryness in his mouth and 
throat. They went through the forms 
of breakfast in the basement, too, with- 
out much conversation. Seth was 
ashamed of the number of cups of coffee 
he drank, and carried away only con- 
fused recollections of having been intro- 
duced to a middle-aged woman in black 
who sat at the head of the table, and of 
having perfunctorily answered sundry 
questions about business in Dearborn 
County, put by a man who sat next to 
him. 

They were well on their way to the 


office before Tom’s silent mood wore 
away. 

“You must brace up!” he said. 
* Don’t let Workman know that we were 
out together last night. He’s a regular 
crank about beer—that is, when any- 
body but himself drinks it. What's the 
matter? You look as melancholy as a 
man going to be hanged.” 

“T suppose I'm nervous about the 
thing. It’s all going to be so new and 
strange at the start.” 

“Oh, that'll be all right. You'll get 
the hang of it fast enough. They are 
rather decent fellows to work with up- 
stairs, all but Samboye. He'll try to sit 
on you from the start, but if you hold 
your own with him you'll get along with 
the rest.” 

“Samboye — he’s the editor, isn’t 
he ?” 

“Yes. You don’t know any of them, 
I suppose ?” 

“ Not even by name.” 

“Well, after Workman, who’s very 
rightly named, and who runs the thing, 
there’s Samboye, who kootoos to Work- 
man and bullies all the rest. He puts 
on more airs than a mowing-machine 
agent at a State fair. He makes every- 
body tired. Next to him comes Tyler— 
Tony Tyler—you'll like him; that is, 
if he takes a fancy to you. He knows 
aboyt eighteen hundred times as much 
as Samboye does, only somehow he 
hasn’t the faculty of putting it on paper. 
Too much whiskey. Then there’s Dent 
—he’s a Young Man Christian; plays 
duets on the piano with his sister, you 
know, and all that sort of thing—but 
he’s away now on his vacation. And 
then Billy Murtagh—he’s a rattling good 
fellow if you don’t. let him borrow 
money of you. He does part of the tele- 
graph and news. Those are the only 
fellows upstairs.” 

“But where do you come in?” 

“Me? Oh, I'm the City Editor. Land 
my gang are downstairs. I made a 
strike to have you down with me, and 
put you on police court, but Workman 
wouldn’t have it. It’s all poppycock, 
for they’ve got more men upstairs now 
than they know what to do with. How- 
ever, if Workman thinks the people want 
to read editorials on the condition of 
Macedonia more than they do local news, 
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he can go ahead. It’s none of my 
funeral.” 

“Do you know what special work I 
am to do?” 

“From all I hear, it would be easier 
to tell what you're not todo. Everyone 
of them has got a scheme for unloading 
something on you. First, you’re to doa 
lot of Dent’s work, like the proofs and 
‘Acricultural’ and ‘Religious’; then Mur- 
tagh wants to put ‘State News’ on you, 
and Tyler tells me you've got to do the 
weekly as soon as you get your hand in, 
and ‘Art, Music, and the Drama’ is a 
thing that must go upstairs, now that the 
baseball season has begun, for I can’t 
attend to it. But if they play it too low 
down on you, just you make a stout kick 
to Workman about it.” 

While Seth pondered this outlook and 
advice, they reached the Chronicle office, 
and presently, by a succession of dark 
and devious stairways, he found him- 
self in an ancient cockloft, curiously cut 
up by low partitions into compartments 
like horse-stalls, each with a window at 
the end, and was introduced as “the new 
man” to Mr. Anthony Tyler, otherwise 
Tony. 

This gentleman bore no outward signs 
of the excess of spirituous liquor, to 
which Tom had alluded, and was very 
cordial and pleasant. He was extremely 
dark in hair, beard, and eyes, seemed, to 
be not more than thirty, and sat at a 
table piled high with books, clippings, 
and the like, and surrounded by great 
heaps of papers. Tom glanced over two 
or three of these latter, and then went 
off humming a tune lightly, and calling 
out to Seth, in imitation of a popular air, 
as he rattled downstairs, “Tll meet you 
when the form goes down.” 

Among other polite questions Tyler 
asked Seth where he was stopping. 

“Nowhere permanently. I must find 
some place. I stopped last night with 
Mr. Votts.” 

“With whom ?” : 

“With Mr. Votts, the gentleman who 
just left us.” 

“Oh, you mean Tom Watts. You've 
got his name wrong.” 

“Come to think of it, it was a Ger- 
man who called him that last evening, 
and I was misled by his pronuncia- 
tion.” 


Mr. Tyler’s face grew more serious. 

“You are a stranger here. Let me 
give you some advice. Don’t cultivate 
Mr. Watts’s German friends. He’s not 
a bad chap of his sort, but he drinks al- 
together too much beer. Who drinks 
beer, thinks beer, as Johnson says. Per- 
haps I can be of use to you in the mat- 
ter of a boarding-house. Oh, here’s 
Murtagh,” he continued introducing 
Seth to another tall, slender young man, 
who had come up the stairs with an arm- 
full of papers; “he will take you now, 
and give you an idea of your work.” 
Whereupon Mr. Tyler turned again to 
his papers and shears, and Seth followed 
the new-comer to the farthest stall in 
the row, which was henceforth to be his 
own. 


There came a brief quarter of an hour 
in the afternoon when what seemed to 
the novice a state of the wildest excite- 
ment reigned in the editorialroom. An 
inky boy in a huge leather apron dashed 
from stall to stall shouting an interroga- 
tive “ Thirty for you?” His master and 
patron, the foreman, also aproned from 
chin to knees, with shirt-sleeves rolled 
up to the biceps, followed with the same 
mysterious question, put in an injured 
and indignant tone. A loud, sharp dis- 
cussion between this magnate and Tyler, 
profanely dictatorial on the one side, 
profanely satirical on the other, rose 
suddenly and filled the room with its 
clamor. An elderly man, bald as a bill- 
iard ball, and dressed like a clergyman, 
came bounding up the stairs, pulling 
out his watch as he advanced, and de- 
manding fiercely the reason for this 
delay. There was an outburst of ex- 
planation, in which four or five voices 
joined, mingling personal abuse freely 
with their analysis of the situation. 
Tom Watts leaped up the stairs, four 
steps at a time, and hurled himself into 
the controversy. Seth could distinguish 
in this babel of exclamations such phrases 
as— 

“You better get some india-rubber 
chases!” “If that fire’s cut down, you 
might as well not go to press at all!” 
“Tf somebody would get down here in 
the morning, we could get our matter 
up in time.” “Tm sick and tired of 
getting out telegraph for these chuckle- 
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headed printers to throw on the floor!” 
“That Mayhew matter’s been standing 
on the galleys so long already that it’s 
got gray-headed!” “By the Lord 
Harry, Ill make a rule that the next 
time we miss the Wyoming mail it shall 
be taken out of your wages!” 

Here the inky boy galloped through 
to Seth with a proof-sheet, shouting, 
“You've got a minute and a half to read 
this in!” The bald, elderly gentleman, 
who seemed to be Mr. Workman, came 
and stood over Seth, watch in hand, 
scowling impatiently. Under this em- 
barrassment the wet letters danced be- 
fore his eyes, and he could find no errors, 
though it turned out later that he had 
passed “ elephant ” for “ elopement,” and 
ruined Watts’s chief sensation. A few 
minutes later, the clang of the presses 
in the basement shook the old building, 
and the inky boy bustled through the 
room again, pitching a paper into each 
of the stalls. There was a moment of 
silence, broken only by the soft rustling 
of the damp sheets. Then simultane- 
ously from the several tables rose a 
chorus of violent objurgation. 

Seth heard the voice which he had 
learned was Samboye’s roar out, “ What 
dash-dashed idiot has made me say 
‘our martyr President Abraham Sin- 
clair?’ Stop the press!” There were 
other voices: ‘“ Here’s two lines of 
markets upside down!” “Oh, I say, 
this is too bad. Méyen age is ‘ mayon- 
aise’ in my Sliylock notice, and it’s 
Mrs. McCullough instead of Mr.” “Tm 
dashed if the paper looks as if it had 
been read at all. We can’t have such 
proof-reading as this !” 

While these comments were still pro- 
ceeding the noise of the press suddenly 
ceased. The silence was terrible to 
Seth’s guilty consciousness, for he had 
heard enough to know that it was his 
fault. Mr. Workman entered the room 
again, and again Samboye’s deep voice 
was heard, repeating the awful Sinclair- 
Lincoln error. Seth had looked at his 
fresh copy of the Chronicle, with some 
vague hope, that the editor was mis- 
taken, but, alas! it was too true. Mr. 
Workman came over to his stall ; he had 
put his watch back in his pocket, but 
his countenance was stern and unbend- 
ing. 
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“You are Mr. Fairchild, I presume,” 
he said. 

Seth rose to his feet, blushing, and 
murmured, “ Yes, sir.” 

“T understood from your brother that 
you were used to newspaper work.” 

“Well, [thought I was. I have been 
around the Banner of Liberty office a 
great deal, but it seems so different on 
a daily.” 

“ Hm—yes. 
learn.” 

Luckily the press started up again 
here, and Mr. Workman, looking at his 
watch once more, went downstairs. 

Seth felt most grievously depressed. 
Looking back, his first day had been full 
of mortification and failure. The use of 
scissors and mucilage brush was pain- 
fully unfamiliar to his clumsy fingers. 
The scope and intention of the various 
news departments he had been told to 
take charge of were unknown to him, 
and he had watched Murtagh go over 
the matter he submitted, striking out 
page after page, saying curtly, “ We’ve 
had this,” “This is only worth a line or 
two,” or, “This belongs in ‘County 
Notes,’” with a sinking heart. His dut- 
ies were so mechanical and common- 
place, after what he had conceived an 
editor’s functions to be, that his inepti- 
tude was doubly humiliating. 

Then there was this dreadful proof- 
reading failure. Murtagh had given 
him the sample proof-sheet in the back 
of the dictionary to copy his marks 
from—and he had copied them with 
such scrupulous efforts after exactness 
that the printers couldn’t understand 
them. These printers—he could see 
them through the windows opposite, 
standing pensively over their tall cases, 
and moving their right arms between 
the frames and their sticks with the 
monotonous regularity of an engine’s 
piston-rod—seemed a very sarcastic and 
disagreeable body of men, to judge by 
the messages of criticism on his system 
of marking which the inky boy had de- 
livered for them with such fidelity and 
enjoyment during the day. He had 
eaten nothing since the early breakfast, 
and felt faint and tired. The rain out- 
side, beating dismally on the window 
and the tin roof beyond, added to his 
gloom, and the ceaseless drumming of 
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the presses below increased his head- 
ache. 

The other men seemed to have noth- 
ing to do now save to talk, but he turned 
wearily to the great mound of exchanges 
from which Murtagh had directed him 
to extract “Society Jottings ” and “ Art, 
Music and the Drama,” after the paper 
went to press. 

He spent a few despairing minutes on 
the threshold of the task—enough to see 
clearly that it was beyond his strength. 
Society was Syriac to him, and he had 
never seen a play acted, beyond an oc- 
casional presentation of ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” or “ The Octoroon,” by strolling 
tenth-rate mummers in the tiny hall at 
Thessaly. How could he select matter 
for such departments ? He wavered for 
a time, from a disinclination to confront 
men who had just condemned his work 
so unsparingly, but at last he got up 
from the table where he had been pinned 
all day, and went over to the farther 
end of the room. 

There was a sort of conclave about 
Tyler’s table. Both he and Samboye 
reclined in tipped-back chairs, with their 
feet upon it; Watts sat on the table 
swinging his legs, his straw hat still on 
the back of his head, and Murtagh was 
perched in the window-seat. Their con- 
versation, which had been flowing freely, 
stopped as Seth approached. He had 
expected to be introduced to his editor, 
Mr. Samboye, but no one seemed to 
think of it, and that gentleman himself 
relieved him of the embarrassment by 
nodding, not uncourteously but with 
formality. 

“ Mr. Fairchild,” he said, with impres- 
sive slowness, “in the pursuit of a high 
career you will be powerfully aided by 
keeping in recollection the fact that the 
sixteenth President of the United States 
was named Lincoln, and not Sinclair. 
We have a prejudice too, weak as it may 
seem, in favor of spelling ‘ interval ’ with 
a ‘v’ rather than an ‘n.’” 

Seth did not find it so difficult to ad- 
dress this great man as he had antici- 
pated. He said simply that he was very 
sorry, but the work was utterly new to 
him, it was his first day; he hoped to 
learn soon, etc. Emboldened by the 
sound of his own voice, he added his 
doubts about being able to satisfactorily 
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preside over such exacting columns as 
“ Society Jottings ” and “Art, Music and 
the Drama ”—and gave reasons. 

“ By George !” cried Watts, “I envy 
you! Just fancy a man who has never 
seen anything but ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
—and not even that with real Siberian 


bloodhounds. You shall begin going 
to-night. Ill take you to ‘Muldoon’s 
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Picnic. 

“Well, at any rate,” remarked Mr. 
Tyler, “ you can do ‘Agricultural.’ You 
must know that right down to the 
ground,” 

“Yes,” assented Seth, “I think I 
ought to manage that. The truth is, 
most of the stuff the papers print for 
farmers is nonsense—pure rubbish.” 

“T suppose itis. I know that Dent— 
he is a New York City boy, who doesn’t 
know clover from cabbage—once put in 
a paragraph about the importance of 
feeding chickens on rock salt, and an old 
farmer from Boltus came in early one 
morning and whaled the book-keeper out 
of his boots because he had followed the 
advice and killed all his hens. There 
must be some funny man out West 
somewhere who makes up these bad 
agricultural paragraphs, and of course 
they get copied. How can fellows like 
Dent, for instance, tell which are good 
and which are not? But they can’t fool 
you, and that'll be an advantage. Then 
there’s ‘Religious.’ You can do that 
easily enough, I should think.” 

“Yes,” interposed Murtagh, “all you 
have to do is to lay for the Obago Even- 
ing Mercury. Every Saturday that has 
a column of ‘ Religious.’ Alec Watson, a 
fellow in that office, has fifty-two of 
these columns, extracts from Thomas 4 
Kempis and Wesley and Spurgeon, and 
that sort of thing, which have been run- 
ning in the Mercury since before the 
war. When New Year’s comes he starts 
‘em going again, roundand round. No- 
body knows the difference. Well, their 
columns are longer than ours, so each 
week you can run about half their para- 
graphs—the shortest ones—and then fill 
in with some news notes, statistics, you 
know, about how many churches the 
Moravians have now, and that sort of 
thing. You can pick those up during 
the week anywhere.” 

“Then there ought to be some orig- 
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inality about it too,” said Tom Watts. 
“Tt is just as well to sling in some items 
of your own, I think, such as ‘ There is a 
growing desire among the Baptists to 
have Bishops, like other people,’ or, ‘ It 
is understood that at the coming Con- 
sistory the Pope will create seven new 
American Cardinals.’ That last is a par- 
ticularly good point. Every once in a 
while predict more cardinals. It doesn’t 
hurt anybody, and it makes you solid 
when the thing does happen. There’s 
nothing like original news to show the 
influence of journalism. One morning, 
after the cakes had been bad for a week 
—heavy, sour, or something else—I said 
to my landlady that I believed the fault 
must be in the buckwheat. She said no, 
she didn’t think so, for the flour looked 
very nice indeed. I put a line in ‘Local 
Glimpses’ that day saying that unfor- 
tunately the buckwheat this year was of 
inferior quality, and the very next morn- 
ing she apologized to me: said I was 
right; the buckwheat was bad; she 
had read so in the Chronicle. Can 
you imagine a nobler illustration of the 
power of the press?” 

Seth looked attentively at the speaker, 
to see if he was joking, but there was 
no more evidence of mirth in his thin 
face than in the serious tone of his voice. 
None of the others laughed. 

Mr. Samboye said some of the most 
remarkable things, at once humorous 
and highly original, and put in an elab- 
orate frame of big, unusual words. He 
was a huge man in frame, with an en- 
ormous head, bushy eyebrows, heavy 
whiskers, a ponderous manner, a tre- 
mendous voice—in fact seemed to Seth 
precisely the kind of man from whom 
delicate *wit and soft shading of phrases 
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were not to be expected. He happened 
for the nonce to be in a complaisant 
mood, and was relaxing himself in the 
company of “his young men,” as he 
liked to call his colleagues. But ordina- 
rily he was overbearing and arbitrary, 
and this had rankled so deeply in their 
minds that they listened with apathy, 
unresponsive, to his choicest sallies, and 
Watts even combated him, with scant 
courtesy it seemed to Seth. 

To him this monologue of the editor’s 
was a revelation. He had never heard 
such brilliant talk, such a wonderful 
mastery of words, such delicious humor. 
He drank it all in eagerly, and laughed 
aloud at its broader points—the more 
heartily, perhaps, because no one else 
smiled. This display of appreciation 
bore fruit after its kind. Before Mr. 
Samboye went he spoke some decidedly 
gracious words to Seth, saying among 
other things : 

“However harshly we may be tempt- 
ed by momentary stress of emotion to 
speak, always remember that we unit- 
edly feel your fresh bucolic interest in 
things, your virginal capacity for admir- 
ation, and your pristine flush of enthu- 
siasm for your work to be distinct acqui- 
sitions to the paper,” which Seth felt 
to be somewhat nonsensical, but still was 
grateful for. 

After Mr: Samboye had gone, Tom 
Watts took occasion to warn him in an 
aside : 

“Be careful how you appear to curry 
favor with Samboye before the other 
fellows. Oh, I know you didn’t think of 
it—but don’t laugh at his jokes. They'll 
think you’re trying to climb over them, 
and they'll be unpleasant to you, per- 
haps.” 


(To be continued.) 
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By H. C. 


Bunner. 


Ii. 


T. JOHN’S PARK and 
Hudson Street, and 
all well-bred New 
York, for that mat- 
ter, had its fill of the 
Dolph hospitality the 
next winter. It was 
ae dinner and ball and 

rout and merry-making of one sort or 

another, the season through. The great 
family sleighs and the little bachelor 
sleighs whirred and jingled up to the 

Dolph door surely two, and sometimes 

four evenings in every week, and whirr- 

ed and jingled away again at intensely 
fashionable hours, such as plain folk used 
for sleeping. 

They woke up Abram Van Riper, did 
the revellers northward bound to coun- 
try houses on the riverside, and, lying 
deep in his feather-bed, he directed his 
rumbling imprecations at the panes of 
glass, that sparkled with frost in the 
mild moonlight. 





Oh, come, maidens, core o’er the blue, rolling 
wave, 
The lovely should still be the care of the 
brave— 
Traneadillo, trancadillo, 
dillo, dillo! 


trancadillo,  dillo, 


sang the misguided slaves of fashion, as 
they sped out of hearing. 

“'Trancadillo!” rumbled Mr.Van Riper. 
“Td like to trancadillo them, consume 
’em!” and then he cursed his old friend’s 
social circle for a parcel of trumpery 
fools ; and Mrs. Van Riper, lying by his 
side, sighed softly with chastened regret 
and hopeless aspiration. 

But everybody else—everybody who 
was anybody—blessed the Dolphs, and 
the Dolphs’ cellar, and their man-ser- 
vant, and their maid-servant, and their 
roasted ox and their saddle of venison, 
and the distinguished stranger who was 
within their gates; and young Mrs. 
Dolph was made as welcome as she made 
others. 


For the little girl with the great dark 
eyes took to all this giddiness as natu- 
rally as possible—after her quiet fash- 
ion. The dark eyes sparkled with sub- 
dued pleasure that had no mean pride 
in it when she sat at the head of her 
great mahogany table and smiled at the 
double row of bright faces that hemmed 
in the gorgeous display of the Dolph 
silver and china and finelinen. And it 
was wonderful how charming were the 
famous Des Anges manners, when they 
were softened and sweetened byso much 
grace and beauty. 

“Who would have thought she had it 
in her?” said the young ladies down in 
St. John’s Park. ‘‘ You remember her, 
don’t you, what a shy little slip of a 
thing she was when we were at old 
Dumesnil’s together? Who was it used 
to say that she had had the life grand- 
mothered out of her?” 

“Fine little creature, that wife of 
Dolph’s,” said the young men, as they 
strolled about in Niblo’s Garden. “Dolph 
wouldn’t have had the road all to himself 
if that old dragon of a grandmother had 
given the girl half a chance. ’Gad, she’s 
an old grenadier! They say that Dolph 
had to put her to her facings the day af- 
ter he was married, and that he did it in 
uncommon fine style, too.” 

“ He’s a lucky devil, that Dolph,” the 
younger ones would sigh. ‘“ Nothing to 
do, all the money he wants, pretty wife, 
and the best wine in New York! I wish 
my old man would cut the shop and try 
to get an education in wine.” 

Their devotion to the frivolities of 
fashion notwithstanding, the young 
Dolphs were a loving, and, in a way, a 
domestic couple. Of course, everybody 
they knew had to give them a dinner 
or a ball, or pay them some such social 
tribute, and there were a myriad calls to 
be received and returned ; but they found 
time for retired communings, even for 
long drives in the sleigh which, many a 
time in young Jacob Dolph’s bachelor 
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days, had borne the young man and a 
female companion—not always the same 
companion, either—up the Bloomingdale 
Road. And in the confidences of those 
early days young Jacob learned what his 
gentle little wife told him—without her- 
self realizing the pathos of it—the story 



























of her crushed, unchildlike youth, love- 
less till he came, her prince, her deliv- 
erer. Dolph understood it; he had 
known, of course, that she could not 
have been happy under the régime of 
Madam Des Anges ; but when he heard 
the simple tale in all its monotonous de- 
tail, and saw spread out before him this 
poor young life, with its thousand little 


disappointments, submissions, abnega- 
tions, and undeserved punishments and 
needless restrictions, a generous rage 
glowed in his heart, and perhaps sprang 
once in a while to his indiscreet lips ; and 
out of this grew a deeper and maturer 
tenderness than his honeymoon love for 
the sweet little soul that he had at 
first sought only for the dark eyes 
through which it looked out upon its 
joy less world. 
It is unwise to speak in profane lan- 
guage, it is injudicious to speak dis- 
respectfully of old 
age, yet the Re- 
cording Angel, if 
he did not see fit 
to let a tear fall 
upon the page, 
perchance found 
it convenient to 


be mending his pen when young Jacob 
Dolph once uttered certain words that 
made his wife cry out : 

“Oh, Jacob, don’t, please don’t. She 
didn’t mean it!” 

This is only a supposition. Perhaps 
Madam Des Anges really had meant well. 
But oh, how much happier this world 
would be if all the people who “mean 
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well” and do ill would only take to mean- 
ing ill and doing well ! 


Jacob Dolph the elder took but a 
doubtful part in all the festivities. The 
cloud that had hung dimly over him had 
begun to show little rifts ; but the dark 
masses between the rifts were thicker 
and heavier than ever. It was the last 
brief convulsive struggle of the patient 
against the power of the anesthetic, 
when the nervous hand goes up to put 
the cloth away from the mouth, just be- 
fore the work is done and consciousness 
slips utterly away, and life is no more 
for the sufferer, though his heart beat 
and the breath be warm between his lips. 

When he was bright he was almost 
like his old self, and these delusive peri- 
ods came oftenest when he met some 
old friend, or in quiet morning hours 


when his daughter—so he always called 


her—sat at his feet in the sunny break- 
fast-room, and sewed and listened, or 
perhaps read to him from Scott’s latest 
novel. 

He may have had some faint sub-con- 
sciousness of his condition, for although 
he took the deepest interest in the balls 
and the dinners, he would never appear 
before his son’s guests except when he 
was at his best and brightest. But he 
loved to sit, withdrawn in a corner, 
watching the young life that fluttered 
through the great rooms, smiling to 
himself, and gently pleased if some old 
crony sought him out and talked of old 
times—the older the times were, the 
better he remembered them. Indeed, 
he now recalled some things that he 
had not thought of since his far-off boy- 
hood. 

In truth, the younger Dolphs often 
had small heart in their festal doings. 
But the medical science of the day, 
positive, self-satisfied, and blinded by all 
manner of tradition, gave them, through 
its ministers, cruelly false hopes of the 
old man’s ultimate recovery. Besides, 
they could not well order things other- 
wise. The extravagant hospitality of 
the day demanded such ceremonial, and 
to have abated any part of it would only 
have served to grieve and to alarm the 
object of their care. 

The whole business was a constant 
pride and joy to old Mr. Jacob Dolph. 


When there was a dinner to be given, 
he would follow Aline as she went about 
the house superintending the prepara- 
tions of her servants, in her flowered 
apron of black silk, with her bunch of 
keys—honest keys, those, a good four 
inches long, with tongues as big as a 
domino—jingling at her side. He would 
himself overlook the making ready of 
the wines, and give oft-repeated instruc- 
tions as to the proper temperature for 
the port, and see that the champagne 
was put on ice in the huge octagonal 
cellaret in the dining-room corner. And 
when all was ready, as like as not he 
would kiss Aline on the forehead, and 
say : 

“T have a headache to-night, my dear, 
and I think I shall take my dinner in 
my room.” 

And he would go feebly upstairs, and 
when old Julius, who always waited 
upon him, brought up his tray, he would 
ask : 

“Ts it a fine dinner, Julius? Did 
everybody come ?” 

And Julius would invariably reply, 
with profound African dignity : 

*Mons’us gran’ dinneh, seh! ’E fines’ 
dinneh I eveh witness’, seh! I have 
stood behin’ you’ chai’, seh, this thutty 
yah, an’ I neveh see no such a gran’ 
dinneh, Misteh Do’ph, seh!” 

“Except the dinner we gave Mr. 
Hamilton, in State Street, Julius,” the 
old man would put in. 

“Hacep that, seh,” Julius would 
gravely reply: “that was a_pol-litical 
dinneh, seh; an’, of co’se, a pol-litical 
dinneh—” an expressive pause—“ but 
this he’ is sho’ly a mons’us fine dinneh, 
seh.” 

His bodily vigor was unimpaired, 
however, and except that his times of 
entire mental clearness grew fewer and 
briefer as the months went on, there 
was little change in the old gentleman 
when the spring of 1829 came. He was 
not insane, he was not idiotic, even at the 
worst. It seemed to be simply a prema- 
ture old age that clouded his faculties. 
He forgot many things, he was weakly 
absent-minded, often he did not recog- 
nize a familiar face, and he seemed ever 
more and more disinclined to think 
and to talk. He liked best to sit in si- 
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lence, seemingly unconscious of the 
world about him; and if he was aroused 
from his dreamy trance, his wandering 
speech would show that his last thought 
—and it might have entered his mind 
hours before, at the suggestion of some 
special event—was so far back in the 
past that it dealt with matters beyond 
his son’s knowledge. 

He was allowed to do as he pleased, 
for in the common affairs of daily life 
he seemed to be able to care for himself, 
and he plaintively resented anything that 
looked like guardianship. So he kept 
up his custom of walking down into the 
city, at least as far as St. Paul’s. It was 
thought to be safe enough, for he was 
a familiar figure in the town, and had 
friends at every turn. 

But one afternoon he did not return 
in time for dinner. Young Jacob was 
out for his afternoon ride, which that 
day had taken him in the direction of 
the good doctor’s house. And when he 
had reached the house, he found the doc- 
tor likewise mounted for a ride. The 
doctor was going up to Bond Street— 
the Dolphs’ quarter was growing fash- 
ionable already—to look at a house near 
Broadway that he had some thoughts of 
buying, for he was to be married the 
coming winter. So they had ridden 
back together, and, after a long exami- 
nation of the house, young Jacob had 
ridden off for a gallop through the 
country lanes ; and it was five o’clock, 
and dinner was on the table, when he 
came to his father’s house and learned 
from tearful Aline that his father was 
missing. 

The horse was at the stable-door 
when young Jacob mounted him once 
more and galloped off to Bond Street, 
where he found the doctor just ready to 
turn down the Bowery ; and they joined 
forces and hurried back, and down 
Broadway, inquiring of the people who 
sat on their front stoops—it was a late 
spring evening, warm and fair—if they 
had seen old Mr. Dolph that day. 

Many had seen him as he went down ; 
but no one could remember that the old 
gentleman had come back over his ac- 
customed path. At St. Paul’s, the sex- 
ton thought that Mr. Dolph had pro- 
longed his walk down the street. Fur- 
ther on, some boys had seen him, still 


going southward: The searchers stopped 
at one or two of the houses where he 
might have called; but there was no 
trace of him. It was long since old 
Jacob Dolph had made a formal call. 

But at Bowling Green they were 
hailed by Mr, Philip Waters, who came 
toward them with more excitement in 
his mien than a young man of good so- 
ciety often exhibited. 

“Twas going for a carriage, Dolph,” 
he said: “ Your father is down there in 
the Battery Park, and ’'m afraid—I'm 
afraid he’s had a stroke of paralysis.” 

They hurried down, and found him 
lying on the grass, his head on the lap 
of a dark-skinned, ear-ringed Spanish 
sailor. He had been seen to fall from 
the bench near by, another maritime 
man in the crowd about him explained. 

“Tt was only a minute or two ago,” 
said the honest seafarer, swelled with 
the importance that belongs to the nar- 
rator of a tale of accident and disaster : 
“He was a-setting there, had been for 
two hours ‘most, just a-staring at them 
houses over there, and all of a sudden, 
chuck forward he went, right on his 
face. And then a man came along that 
knowed him, and said he’d go for a ker- 
ridge, or I'd ’a’ took him on my sloop— 
she’s a-layin’ here now, with onions from 
Weathersfield—and treated him well— 
I see he wa’n’t no disrespectable charac- 
ter. Here, Pedro, them’s the old man’s 
folks—let ’em take him. A-setting there 
nigh on two hours, he was, just a-study- 
ing them houses. B’long near here?” 

Young Jacob had no words for the 
Connecticut captain. Waters had ar- 
rived, with somebody’s carriage, confis- 
cated on the highway, and they gently 
lifted up the old gentleman and set off 
homeward. They were just in time, 
for Waters had been the earliest of the 
evening promenaders to reach the Bat- 
tery. It was dinner hour—or supper 
hour for many—and the Park was given 
up to the lounging sailors from the 
riverside streets. 

The doctor’s face was dark. 

“No, it is not paralysis,” he said: 
“Let us proceed at once to your own 
home, Mr. Dolph. In view of what I am 
now inclined to consider his condition, 
I think it would be the most advisable 
course.” 
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He was as precise and exact in his 
speech, even then, as he was later on, 
when years had given an innocent, ge- 
nial pomposity to his delivery of his 
rounded sentences. 

They put old Jacob Dolph to bed in 


dows that looked southward, and he had 
raised himself a little on hisarm. There 
was a troubled gaze in his eyes, as of one 
who strains to see something that is un- 
accountably missing from his sight. He 
turned his head a little, as though to 














the room which he had always occupied, listen. Thus gazing, with an inward 
in his married as in his widowed days. and spiritual vision only, at the bay that 
He never spoke again; that day,indeed, his eyes might never again see, and list- 
he hardly moved. But on the next he ening to the waves whose cadence he 
stirred uneasily, as though he were should hear no more, the troubled look 
striving to change his position. The faded into one of inscrutable peace, and 
doctor bled him, and they shifted him he sank back into the hollow of his son’s 
as best they could, but he seemed no arm and passed away. 

more comfortable. So the doctor bled 

him again ; and even that did no good. 

About sunset, Aline, who had watched The next time that the doctor was in 
over him with hardly a moment’s rest, the house it was of a snowy night a few 
left the room for a quarter of an hour, days after New Year’s Day. It was half- 
to listen to what the doctors had to say past two o’clock in the morning, and 
—there were four of them in the draw- Jacob Dolph—no longer Jacob Dolph 
ing-room below. When she and her the younger—had been pacing furiously 
husband entered the sick-room again, up and down the long dining-room—that 
the old man had moved in his bed. He being the longest room in the house— 
was lying on his side, his face to the win- when the doctor came downstairs, and 
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addressed him with his usual unruffled 
precision : 

“T will request of you, Dolph, a large 
glass of port. I need not suggest to you 
that it is unnecessary to stint the meas- 
ure, for the hospitality of this house 
Siena 

“How is she, doctor? 
sake, tell me—is she—is she 

“The hospitality of this house is 
prover—,” the precise doctor recom- 
menced. 

“Damn the hospitality!” cried Jacob 
Dolph : “I mean—oh, doctor—tell me 
—is anything wrong ?” 

“Should I request of you the cup of 
amity and geniality, Mr. Dolph, were 
there cause for anything save rejoicing 
in this house?” demanded the physician, 
with amiable severity. “I had thought 
that my words would have conveyed . 

“It’s all over ?” 

“ And bravely over!” And the doctor 
nodded his head with a dignified cheer- 
fulness. 

* And may I go to her?” 

“You may, sir, after you have given 
me my glass of port. But remember, 
sir P 

Dolph turned to the sideboard, 
grasped a bottle and a glass, and thrust 
them into the doctor’s hands, and start- 
ed for the door. 

“But remember, sir,” went on the 
unperturbed physician, “ you must not 
agitate or excite her. A gentle step, a 
tranquil tone, and a cheerful and en- 
couraging address, brief and affection- 
ate, will be all that is permitted.” 

Dolph listened in mad impatience, and 
was over the threshold before the doc- 
tor’s peremptory call brought him back. 

“ What is it now ?” he demanded, im- 
patiently. 

The doctor looked at him with a gaze 
of wonder and reproach. 

“Tt is a male child, sir,” he said. 

Jacob Dolph crept up the stairs on 
tiptoe. As he paused for a moment in 
front of a door at the head, he heard 
the weak, spasmodic wail of another 
Dolph. 


For God’s 
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“There’s no help for it—I’ve got to 
do it,” said Jacob Dolph. 

It was another wintry morning, just 
after breakfast. The snow was on the 


ground, and the sleigh-bells up in 
Broadway sent down a faint jingling. 
Ten winters had come and gone, and 
Mr. Dolph was as comfortably stout as 
a man should be who is well fed and 
forty. He stood with his back to the 
fire, pulling at his whiskers, which 
formed what was earlier known as a 
Newgate collar, with his right thumb 
and forefinger. His left thumb was 
stuck in the armhole of his flowered 
satin waistcoat, black and shiny. 

Opposite him sat a man of his own 
age, clean-shaven and sharp-featured. 
He had calm, somewhat cold, gray eyes, 
a deliberate, self-contained manner of 
speaking, and a pallid, dry complexion 
that suited with his thin features. His 
dress was plain, although it was thor- 
oughly neat. He had no flowered satin 
waistcoat ; but something in his bearing 
told you that he was a man who had no 
anxiety about the narrow things of the 
counting-room ; who had no need to ask 
himself how much money was coming in 
to-morrow. And at the same time you 
felt that every cent of whatever might 
be to-morrow’s dues would find its way 
to his hands as surely as the represent- 
ative figures stood on his ledger’s page. 
It was young Mr. Van Riper—but he, 
too, had lost his right to that title, not 
only because of his years, but because 
in the garret of the house in Greenwich 
Village, a cobweb stretched from one of 
the low beams to the head of old Abram 
Van Riper’s great walking-stick, which 
stood in the corner where it had been 
placed, with other rubbish, the day after 
Abram Van Riper’s funeral. 

“T should not advise it, Dolph, if 4t 
can be helped,” Mr. Van Riper observed, 
thoughtfully. 

“Tt can’t be helped.” 

“I can give you your price, of course,” 
Van Riper went on, with deliberation ; 
* but equally of course, it won’t be any- 
thing like what the property will bring 
in the course of a few years.” 

Dolph kicked at the hearth-rug, as he 
answered, somewhat testily : 

“Tm not making a speculation of it. 

Mr. Van Riper was unmoved. 

“And I’m not making a speculation 
of you, either,” he said, calmly ; “I am 
speaking only for your own benefit, 
Dolph.” 
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Mr. Dolph put his hands in his pockets, strode to the window and back again, 
and then said, with an uneasy little laugh: 

“T beg your pardon, Van Riper ; you're quite right, of course. The fact is, I’ve 
got to do it. I must have the money, and I must have it now.” 

Mr. Van Riper stroked his sharp chin. 

“Js it necessary to raise the money in that particular way? You are tem- 
porarily embarrassed. I don’t wish to be intrusive—but why not borrow what 
you need, and give me am 
a mortgage on the i 
house ?” 

Ten years had given 
Jacob Dolph a certain 
floridity; but at this 
he blushed a hot red. 

“Mortgage on the 
house? No, sir,” he . 
said, with emphasis. 

“ Well, any other se- 
curity, then,” was Van 
Riper’s indifferent 
amendment. 

Again Jacob Dolph 
strode to the window 
and back again, staring 
hard at the carpet, and 
knitting his brows. 

Mr. Van Riper wait- 
ed in undisturbed calm 
until his friend spoke - -~ 
once more. eS 

“Tmightas welltell ! ai 

you the truth, Van | | 
Riper,” he said, atlast; —_, | 
“Tve made a fool of — | 
myself. I'velostmon- | | 
ey, and I’ve got to pock- 
et theloss. As to bor- 
rowing, I've borrowed 
all I ought to borrow. 
I won't mortgage the __)> |i 
house. This sale sim- 
ply represents the hole ate 
in my capital.” 

Something like a Agti 
look of surprise came : 
into Mr. Van Riper’s — — 
wintry eyes. 

“Tt’s none of my business, of course,” he observed ; “but if you haven’t any 
objection to telling me 

“What did it? What does for everybody nowadays? Western lands and Wall 
Street—that’s about the whole story. Oh, yes, I know—I ought to have kept out 
of it. But I didn’t. I was nothing better than a fool at such business. I’m 
properly punished.” 

He sighed as he stood on the hearth-rug, his hands under his coat-tails, and 
his head hanging down. He looked as though many other thoughts were going 
through his mind than those which he expressed. 

“T wish,” he began again, “that my poor old father had brought me up to 
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business ways. Imight have kept out of 
itall. College is a good thing for a man, 
of course; but college doesn’t teach you 
how to buy lots in Western cities—espec- 
ially when the Western cities aren’t built.” 

“College teaches you a good many 
other things, though,” said Van Riper, 
frowning slightly, as he put the tips of 
his long fingers together ; “I wish I’d 
had your chance, Dolph. Jy boy shall 
go to Columbia, that’s certain.” 

“ Your boy?” queried Dolph, raising 
his eyebrows. 

Van Riper smiled. 

“Yes,” he said, “my boy. You didn’t 
know I hada boy, did you? He’s nearly 
a year old.” 

This made Mr. Jacob Dolph kick at 
the rug once more, and scowl a little. 

“Tm afraid I haven’t been very neigh- 
borly, Van Riper—,” he began ; but the 
other interrupted him, smiling good- 
naturedly. 

“Youand I go different ways, Dolph,” 
he said. “We're plain folks over in 
Greenwich village, and you—you're a 
man of fashion.” 

Jacob Dolph smiled—not very mirth- 
fully. Van Riper’s gaze travelled around 
the room, quietly curious. 

“Tt costs money to be a man of fashion, 
doesn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” said Dolph, “it does.” 

There was silence for a minute, which 
Van Riper broke. 

“Tf you've got to sell, Dolph, why, it’s 
a pity; but I'll take it. Ill see Ogden 
to-day, and we can finish the business 
whenever you wish. But, in my opinion, 
you'd do better to borrow.” 

Dolph shook his head. 

“Tve been quite enough of a fool,” he 
replied. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Van Riper, rising, “I 
must get to the office. You'll hear from 
Ogden to-morrow. I’m sorry you’ve got 
in such a snarl ; but—” his lips stretched 
into something like a smile—“ I suppose 
youll know better next time. Good- 
day.” 


After Mr. Dolph had bowed his guest 
to the door, Mrs. Dolph slipped down 
the stairs and into the drawing-room. 

“ Did he take it?” she asked. 

“Of course he took it,” Dolph an- 
swered, bitterly, “at that price.” 
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“Did he say anything,” she inquired 
again, “about its being hard for us teo— 
to sell it?” 

“He said we had better not sell it 
now—that it would bring more a few 
years hence.” 

“He doesn’t understand,” said Mrs. 
Dolph. 

“He couldnt understand,” said Mr. 
Dolph. 

Then she went over to him and kissed 
him. 

“It’s only selling the garden, after 
all,” she said ; “it isn’t like selling our 
home.” 

He put his arm about her waist, and 
they walked into the breakfast-room, 
and looked out on the garden which to- 
morrow would be theirs no longer, and 
in a few months would not be a garden 
at all. 

High walls hemmed it in—the walls 
of the houses which had grown up 
around them. A few stalks stood up out 
of the snow, the stalks of old-fashioned 
flowers—hollyhock, and larkspur, and 
Job’s-tears, and the like—and the lines 
of the beds were defined by the tiny 
hedges of box, with the white snow- 
powder sifted into their dark, shiny 
green. The bare rose-bushes were there, 
with their spikes of thorns, and little 
mounds of snow showed where the glo- 
ries of the poppy-bed had bloomed. 

Jacob Dolph, looking out, saw the clear 
summer sunlight lying where the snow 
lay now. He saw his mother moving 
about the paths, cutting a. flower here 
and abud there. He saw himself, a little 
boy in brave breeches, following her 
about, and looking for the harmless 
toads, and working each one into one 
of the wonderful legends which he had 
heard from the old German gardener 
across the way. He saw his father, too, 
pacing those paths, of summer evenings, 
when the hollyhocks nodded their pink 
heads, and glancing up, from time to 
time, at his mother as she sat knitting 
at that very window. And, last of all in 
the line, yet first in his mind, he saw his 
wife tripping out in the fresh morning 
to smile on the flowers she loved, to lin- 
ger lovingly over the beds of verbena, 
and to pick the little nosegay that stood 
by the side of the tall coffee-urn at every 
summer morning breakfast. 
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And the wife, looking out by his side, 
saw that splendid boy of theirs running 
over path and bed, glad of the flowers 
and the air and the freedom, full of 
young life and boyish sprightliness, 
his long hair floating behind him, the 
light of hope and youth in his bright 
face. 

And to-morrow it would be Van Ri- 
per’s; and very soon there would be 
houses there, to close up the friendly 
window which had seen so much, which 


had let so much innocent joy and glad- 
ness into the old breakfast-room ; and 
there would be an end of flower-bor- 
dered paths and nodding hollyhocks. 
She put her face upon her husband’s 
shoulder, and cried a little, though he 
pretended not to know it. When she 
lifted it, somehow she had got her eyes 
dry, though they were painfully bright 
and large. 

“Tt isn’t like selling our house,” she 
said. 
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AN INTERLUDE. 


By ‘R. Armytage. 


Sicuinc, she spoke, and leaning clasped her knees ;— 
“Well hast thou sung of living men and dead, 
Of fair deeds done, and far lands visited. 
Sing now of things more marvellous than these ! 
Of fruits ungathered upon wondrous trees, 
Of songs unsung, of gracious words unsaid, 
Of that dim shore where no man’s foot may tread, 
Of strangest skies, and unbehoiden seas ! 


Full many a golden web our longings spin, 

And days are fair, and sleep is over-sweet ; 

But passing sweet those moments rare and fleet, 
When red spring sunlight, tremulous and thin, 

Makes quick the pulses with tumultuous beat 
For meadows never won, or wandered in.” 


} 
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PLOUGHING AND SOWING. 





THE SLINGER. 


Scenes from the Border of the Tapestry. 


THE BAYEUX TAPESTRY. 
‘By Edward J. Lowell. 





IMONG the curiosities 
that are scattered 
through the collec- 
tions and galleries 
of Europe, there is 
no single one, per- 
haps, so interesting 
to all persons who 
care for the past as that long piece 
of embroidery which is known as the 
“ Bayeux tapestry.” It will, I think, be 
easiest to appreciate its importance by 
means of acomparison. Let us suppose, 
then, that in the course of time the in- 
habitants of this continent should lose 
almost all the records of the late civil 
war; that almost every contemporary 
account of that great struggle should be 











would such pictures be studied by all 
who were interested in the history of 
their country. 

A little more than eight hundred 
years ago a series of events took place 
which have influenced the condition of 
all men living in Great Pritain and Ire- 
land, and of all theix descendants from 
that day to this. If William of Nor- 
mandy had not conquered England, we 
who live in America should to-day speak 
a different language from that which we 
now speak, and be governed by differ- 
ent laws and customs from those which 
we now observe. And, moreover, there 
are probably few readers of this maga- 
zine some of whose direct ancestors did 
not fight on one side or the other in the 





meagre chronicles, in 
prose or rhyme, some 
of them written long 
after the events had 
occurred, and far from 
the scene where they 
happened, should be 
the most trustworthy 
sources of information 
concerning a contest 
so important to our 
country. And let us 
then suppose that in 
some old church library 
a scrap-book should be 
discovered, containing 


destroyed ; that a few 
/% 
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the pictures published 
by one of our weekly 
newspapers during the 
course of the war; 
without other letter- 
press, it is true, than 
the title of each picture, but complete 
from the election of Lincoln to the bat- 
tles about Petersburg; from sketches 
drawn perhaps by an eye-witness of some 
of the scenes represented, and certainly 
by a contemporary. With what care 











Harold takes leave of King Edward the Confessor. 


(Beginning of the Tapestry.] 


great: battle near Hastings. Of that 
battle, and of the events which preced- 
ed it, the Bayeux tapestry is the most 
interesting record, for it tells not on- 
ly those great events which historians 
and chroniclers think worthy of their 
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trouble, but a multitude of details con- 
cerning the daily life of the two nations 
whose mixed descendants are English- 
men and Americans. 

The term “ Bayeux tapestry,” although 
universally adopted, is not strictly cor- 


objects. These figures are drawn and 
colored flat, without any attempt at 
shading, and in their spirited uncouth- 
ness remind us of the work of a clever 
child. The faces, hands, and legs of the 
human figures, when bare, are merely 

indicated by a 
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Harold and Guy. 


rect. The object we are considering is 
an embroidery on linen cloth. The 
strip on which it is worked is two hun- 
dred and thirty feet, nine and one-third 
inches long, and nineteen and two-third 
inches wide. The linen was probably 
unbleached, and time and dust have 
brought it to the shade of brown Hol- 
land. It is divided by horizontal lines 
into a centre and two borders, the cen- 
tre being a little more than thirteen 
inches wide. It is in this central part 
that the action of the piece takes place, 
over-running at times into the borders. 
Over the greater part of the tapestry 
these last are merely ornamental, being 
cut by diagonal lines into sections only 
a few inches in length, which are filled 
witan beasts, birds, and fishes, centaurs 
and dragons. At times, however, little 
pictures from life are given, or illustra- 
tions of AXsop’s fables. Men are seen 
ploughing and harrowing, the fowler 
uses his sling, the fox flatters the crow 
who drops her cheese into his mouth. 
In general the border would seem to be 
more uneven in merit, both as to imagi- 
nation and as to execution, than the cen- 
tral part of the tapestry. 

In the whole composition are repre- 
sented more than six hundred and 
twenty persons, one hundred and eighty 
horses, and five hundred and fifty other 
animals, besides ships, boats, build- 
ings, trees, weapons, tools, and other 





line of stitches. 
Yet it is an in- 
be stance of the du- 
rability of frail 
things that these 
4 faces and hands 
have, in many 
cases, retained for 
eight hundred 
years a decided 
expression. In 
the colored por- 
tions of the em- 
broidery, where 
the linen ground 
is covered with long worsted stitches, 
little attempt is made to imitate the hues 
of nature. There is nothing improbable, 
it is true, in the colors of the clothing, but 
those of the animals are not such as are 
found in the common varieties. In the 
absence of shading and perspective, an 
attempt is made to supply their place by 
varying the color arbitrarily on the dif- 
ferent parts of the same animal. Thusa 
light-blue horse may have his two legs 
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Aelgyva. 


which are farthest from the spectator 
colored red, his ears green, and his mane 
yellow. The hoofs on his blue legs may 
be red, and those on his red legs green. 
In spite of this grotesqueness, the gen- 
eral effect is good ; and time, which will 
usually bring colors which lie near each 
other into harmony, however discordant 
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they may have been at first, has mel- 
lowed and softened the whole. 

There has been some controversy as 
to the maker of the tapestry, and as to 
its exact date. It is attributed by pop- 
ular tradition to Matilda, wife of William 
the Conqueror, who is supposed to have 
worked it, with her ladies, to commem- 
orate the glories of her husband. Some 
writers suppose it to have been made at 
a somewhat later date than that of her 
lifetime. Mr. Freeman, however, prob- 
ably the best authority on the subject, 
assigns the work to a period little after 
that of the conquest, but does not at- 
tribute its manufacture to the queen. 
The tapestry was worked, as he thinks, 
for Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, half-brother 
to William on the mother’s side. There 
are some reasons to suppose that Eng- 
lish workmen were employed. Odo ap- 
pears at least four times in the tapes- 
try, and several of his vassals, otherwise 
almost unknown men, are represented. 
The tapestry itself was exhibited in the 
cathedral of Bayeux down to the time of 
the French Revolution, being stretched 
round the nave on certain feast days. 
During the eight centuries which have 
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The Siege of Dol. 


poléon, to fire the French heart for a 
new conquest of England. On being 
returned to Bayeux the tapestry was 
wound on two cylinders or windlasses 
in the town-hall, and rolled from one to 
the other for the inspection of the curi- 
ous. By this process it became some- 
what frayed, especially near the ends. 
It was not until 1842 that the priceless 
relic was displayed to students and the 
public, under glass, in a special museum 
of itsown. Thence it was again removed, 
in 1871, on the approach of the Prussian 
invaders. It was soon brought back, 
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Harold saves the Normans from the Quicksands, 


elapsed since its completion it has es- 
caped many dangers. The church was 
burned in 1106. It was pillaged by the 
Calvinists in 1562. In 1792 the tapes- 
try narrowly escaped being cut up into 
coverings for carts for the French Revo- 
lutionary army. In 1803 it was carried 
to Paris and exhibited in the Musée Na- 


however, and stretched again in its mu- 
seum, where it has been carefully copied 
several times.* 


a 

* An excellent series of colored engravings of the tapes- 
try was published by the Society of Antiquaries, of London, 
in their Vetusia Monumenta, vol. vi., in 1823 ; a complete 
series of photographs, with valuable notes, by Frank Rede 
Fowke (London, Arundel Society, 1875). In these photo- 
graphs the reproduction is between four and a half and 
five inches wide, A set of colored lithographs, reduced 
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The Surrender of Dinan. 


The design of the central portion of 
the tapestry is divided into scenes or 
compartments, the separation between 
them being usually made by trees or 
buildings. But one scene sometimes 
runs into another in a way to make any 
count uncertain. A Latin inscription, 
placed generally near the top of each 
division, tells its story in a few words. 
Thus the tapestry is a history of the 
conquest, told from the Norman side. 
But more valuable than the record it 


bears of important events is its testi- 
mony concerning the little affairs of dai- 
ly life—the clothing, armor, and weap- 
ons, the food, manners, and fashions— 
of our ancestors. 

In the first compartment King Ed- 
ward the Confessor is seen, seated on a 


cushioned throne. His crown is on his 
head, his sceptre in his hand. He wears 
the full beard, which was then going out 
of fashion both in England and France. 
His long white hands, mentioned by 
William of Malmesbury, are clearly 
shown, as he raises a finger in admoni- 
tion. Beside him stand two figures in 
short tunics and long hose, with man- 


fromthe Vetusta Monumenta, and rather roughly executed, 
elucidated by Rev. John Collingwood Bruce, LL.D., F.S.A., 
was published in 1856. They are about two inches wide. 
(London, John Russell Smith.) Articles on the tapestry 
are printed in the 17th and 19th volumes of the Archeolo- 
gia of the Society of Antiquaries of London; a treatise ‘ton 
the Banners of the Bayeux Tapestry, and some of the ear- 
liest heraldic charges, by Gilbert J. French,” was reprinted 
from the Journal of the Archeological Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, for July, 1857. (London, T. Rich- 
ards.) Edward A. Freeman has an appendix on the tapes- 
try in the third volume of his ‘* History of the Norman Con- 
quest,” and there are many references to it in the istory 
itself. The Roman de Rou, written by Robert Wace, 
about a century after the battle, has been much used in the 
preparation of this article. It was very carefully published 
by Dr. Hugo Andresen, Heilbronn, 1877. Many works on 
arms and armor have been consulted, and especially the fifth 
volume of the Dictionnaire raisonné du Mobilier Francais, 
by Viollet le Duc. Paris, 1874. 


tles (a distinction of nobility) draped 
about them. The young men wear 
moustaches only, as was usual among 
Englishmen, the Normans being clean- 
shaven. These men are probably Earl 
Harold and a companion, taking leave 
of the king before their journey to 
France. In the next scene they ride to the 
sea-coast. Harold goes first, with his 
hawk on his hand and his dogs running 
before him. Although these dogs are 
colored blue and green, they are drawn 
with much life and spirit. Before sail- | 
ing, Harold goes into a church, and af- 
terward partakes of a banquet. The 
latter is enjoyed in a hall supported 
by round arches and covered by a tiled 
roof. Some of the guests drink from 
round cups, some from carved ox-horns. 








William arming Harold. 


When the meal is over they come down 
a flight of steps to the water, and, havy- 
ing taken off their long hose, wade out 
to the ship, carrying their dogs under. 
their arms. They then step their mast 
and push off from the shore. The ac- 
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tion of the men shoving with poles is 
well given. 

The ships are long galleys, propelled 
| by sails and by oars. The bows and 
_sterns are high, and in many instances 
' capped with a carved head. The sails 

hang from a long yard, which keeps a 

horizontal position, not holding oneend 

much higher than the other, as do the 

lateen sails of the Lake of Geneva, or the 

Nile. Along the gunwale of each galley 

the shields of the warriors are displayed, 
| lapping over each other to form a bul- 
wark, 

Soon land is seen from the mast-head, 
and presently the ship is run on a beach 
and an anchor set out to keep her firm. 
Here Harold is seized by Wido, or Guy, 


Englishman present, seems to expostu- 
late with William. The story at this 
point presents a mystery. The scene 
immediately following the interview be- 
tween the duke and the earl at Rouen 
represents a woman, against whose face 
a tonsured man is laying his hand. The 
inscription, apparently mutilated, or 
intentionally left incomplete (for there 
are no stitch-marks), reads, in Latin, 
“where a clerk and Aelgyva.” Mr. 
Fowke, in his excellent notes accom- 
panying the photograph of the tapestry, 
has made a guess at the meaning of 
this picture, which, although incapable of 
proof, seems to bring it into the general 
course and story of the work. He sur- 
mises that Aelgyva was a noble English 

lady (as, indeed, is shown 
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Harold’s Oath. 


Count of Ponthieu, and taken off as a 
prisoner to Beaurain le Chateau, whence 
he is finally ransomed by William, Duke 
of Normandy. The whole incident is 
characteristic of the manners of the 
time. Whether it was by mistake or 
by stress of weather that Harold land- 
ed in the count’s dominions we do not 
know. But in either case he became 
the lawful spoil of the lord of the land. 
The claim is undisputed, and William, al- 
though he is Count Guy’s overlord, does 
not think of demanding the prisoner 
without ransom. The adventure has its 
value, moreover, in the story of the con- 
quest of England. Harold, ransomed 
by William for a great price, is put un- 
der a heavy obligation to him. 

The Duke of Normandy takes the 
English earl to Rouen, where he gives 
him solemn audience in a great hall 
surmounted by an arcade of “seventeen 
Romanesque ane. Harold, the only 

Vou. I.—2 


by her name) ; that she was 
possibly even the sister of 
Harold ; that this lady was 
insulted or outraged by a 
member of the clergy ; that 
this may have taken place 
at the Breton town of Dol; 
= and that Harold entreated 
5 William to assist him in 
obtaining revenge. There- 
upon we see, in the next 
compartment, the expedi- 
tion into Brittany; the 
flight of the culprit, who 
lets himself down from the 
walls of Dol by a rope and escapes to 
Dinan ; the siege and capitulation of that 
place. This theory, however, is contra- 
dicted by the fact, mentioned by William 
of Poitiers, that William’s expedition to 
Dol was made for the purpose of rais- 
ing the siege of the town, which was 
attacked by Conan, Duke of Brittany. 
Indeed, the flight of Conan from before 
the walls of Dol is shown in the tap- 
estry; it is he that surrenders Dinan ; 
and if Aelgyva’s clerical lover were of 
the party, his affair had been lost sight 
of by the artist. The scandal is eight 
centuries old, after all, and no one but 
an archeologist can be expected to care 
much about it. 

Some incidents of the Breton expedi- 
tion, however, deserve notice. Passing 
by Mont St. Michel, the army crossed 
the great sandy beach which surrounds 
that picturesque fortress. Here the 


river Couesnon flows into the sea, 
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through dangerous quicksands. Caught among these we see the Norman army. 
The men carry their shields above their heads to keep them from the salt water ; 
a horse and his rider are floundering. Harold, by his 
personal strength, is saving two Normans from the sands. 
One he carries pickapack, and the other he pulls by the 
wrist. Below, in the border, are eels and fishes devour- 
ing those who have been lost. 

After chasing Conan from before Dol the Normans lay 
siege to Dinan. We see them on horseback and in armor 
advance toward the outer defences of the place. Javelins 
are thrown from both sides. Meanwhile two knights on 

foot, leaving 

: their pen- 
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f et palisade and set fire to it with torches, 
DIAC eS. On the other side of the picture, Conan 
gives over the keys of the town. He 
reaches them, on a lance, from the walls 
to an officer (probably Duke William), 
who receives them in the same manner. 
Immediately after the surrender of 
Dinan we have a scene with the inscrip- 
2 tion, “ Here William gave arms to Har- 
The Death of King Edward the Confessor. old.” It is probable, however, that 
something more than a present of the 
spoils of Dinan is intended. Both warriors are clad in armor. Harold holds a 
lance with a pennon in his left hand. William’s left hand rests on Harold’s helmet ; 
his right is raised, as in earnest speech. The scene is perhaps that of confer- 
ring knighthood, a ceremony which 
took place, according to Wace, be- 
tween the duke and the earl at 
Avranches. There are difficulties, 
however, in so considering it. 
Knighthood was conferred among 
the Normans by a ceremony on 
horseback. Among the Saxons it 
was conferred by a priest and ac- 
cording to a religious ritual. 
Here it is a layman who gives the 
honor, and both he and the recip- 

ient are on foot. 

The campaign was now ended, 
and the Normans returned to Bay- 
eux. It was here that, before send- 
ing Harold back to England, Wil- 
liam exacted from him an oath. 
The nature and extent of the prom- 
ise is not absolutely certain, but 
there is nothing positively to con- 
tradict the story told by a Norman poet a century later. Harold, he says, first pro- 
posed to give over the kingdom of England to William on King Edward’s death, 
and to take to wife Ele, William’s daughter. This Harold offered to swear to, 


q against them, advance boldly to the 
> 

















Bad News brought to Harold. 
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and William assembled a great council 
at Bayeux to hear the oath. The duke 


then got together all the relics he could 
find—the bodies of the saints—and filled 
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showed Harold what was within and on 
what relics he had sworn. Harold was 
indeed aghast at what he saw. 

This story, with its curious primitive 











Building the Ships, 


a tub with them. Over the tub was 
thrown a silken cloth, so that Harold 
neither knew nor saw what it contained. 
On the cloth was laid a reliquary, the 
best that could be had and the most 
precious ; it was called the ox-eye. 
When Harold stretched his hand over 


notion of cheating your prisoner and 
taking liberties with the saints, and en- 
listing the powers of heaven against 
your enemy by tempting him to offer 
them an unintended insult,is neither 
conclusively affirmed nor denied by the 
evidence of the tapestry. Harold stands 
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Arms and Provisions. 


it, his hand trembled and his flesh crept. 
Then he swore and pledged himself, as 
was dictated to him, to marry Ele, the 
duke’s daughter, and to give up England 
to the duke, to the best of his power, 
after Edward’s death, if he himself 
should be alive, so help him God, and 


the holy relics that were there. And 
several of those present said, “God 
grant it!” When Harold had kissed 
the relics and had risen to his feet, the 
duke led him to the tub and took off the 
silken cloth which had covered it, and 


between two altars, one apparently per- 
manent and the other movable. The 
front of each is concealed by drapery, 
and on each stands an ornamental box, 
or reliquary, of elaborate architectural 
design, such as the bones of saints are 
kept in to this day. On top of one of 
these boxes is a projection, terminat- 
ing in a ball or knob, which may well 
be the “ox-eye ” mentioned by the old 
poet. Toward each Harold extends a 
hand. It is clearly the intention of the 
artist to show that the English earl 
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swore on many relics ; else why the two reliquaries. If the story of the pious 

fraud be true, it may not have suited the bishop, or his patron, to publish it, 

but rather to intimate that Harold swore with full knowledge of what he was do- 
ing. On the other hand, if the story were notorious, the draped altars would | 

suggest the hidden tub. The objection afterward raised to this oath by Harold 
was not fraud, but duress ; he said that he was William’s prisoner when he took , 

it. Moreover, the exact na- 

ture of the oath taken is as 

<3 doubtful as the story of the 

tubful of relics. That some 

solemn promise was actually 

made, or some solemn act of 

fealty performed, there can 

be little doubt. 

After taking the oath 

Harold returns to England. 

. tive | » 4 y We ont ae the ~~ 

| nel, which may here well be 
2? = vPP 7 called “the narrow seas,” 
F) for while her stern almost 
overhangs the coast of 
France her bow is within 
half a lance’s length of Eng- 
land. From the terrace of 
a castle a watchman, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand, iooks for the coming sail. Harold and a companion 
ride to London, and present themselves before King Edward. 

As the best authorities are quite uncertain as to the exact date of the inci- 
dents hitherto narrated, it is impossible to say how long an interval of time 
should be supposed to have elapsed between the scene last mentioned and that 
which occurs next in the tapestry. We see Westminster Abbey, whose building 
had been the principal interest of King Edward the Confessor’s later years, and 
whose completion he survived 
but a few days. The church 7 ; 
was consecrated three days ‘COQV] EThIC: MINISTRAVER 
after Christmas, 1065, al- X- < 
though Edward was too ill to 
be present, and on the 6th of 
January, 1066, the king died. 
He was buried the next day, 
in his owr abbey church, the 
most interesting spot on Eng- 
lish soil. The building has 
since his time been almost en- 
tirely renewed and rebuilt; 
but in its choir, in the place 
corresponding to that where 
the high altar of most cathe- Norman Cooks. 
drals stands, is the wooden 
tomb of Edward, the work of a later age ; while around this cluster the monuments 
of kings and heroes, and above hangs the armor of an English monarch who won 
on French soil a battle as brilliant, if not as important, as that of Hastings.* The 
original building, in which the body of the Confessor was first laid, was neither 
small nor mean. A long nave of round arches, a central tower or lantern, an apse, 
and transepts (the last perhaps unfinished) are shown in the tapestry. On the roof 























* The saddle, helmet, and shield used by Henry V., at the battle of Agincourt, hang in the chapel of King Edward 
the Confessor. a 
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a workman is setting up a 
weather-cock — the cock that 
crowed to Peter on Saint Pe- 
ter’s Church. 

Toward this stately edifice 
Edward’s funeral is advancing. 
The bier is borne by eight lay- 
men, and a party of the clergy 
follows it. One carries a bish- 
op’s crook; others have books. 
Beside the bier two boys are 
carrying bells, one in each hand. 
The body is seen wrapped in 
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a shroud and shaded by a can- 
opy. 

The artist goes back a step 
and shows us the last scene in Edward’s 
life. A contemporary chronicler has pre- 
served the names of the group of stiffly 
drawn but expressive figures that clus- 
ter round the bed of the dying man. 
The cushion that supports his head and 
shoulders is in the hands of Wymare, 
one of the great officers of his house- 
hold. On the further side of the couch 
stands Stigand, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, easily recognized by his em- 
broidered robe and his tonsure. At the 
king’s feet sits his queen, Eadgyth, and 
wipes her eyes. Nearest the spectator 
is a kneeling figure in the cloak of a 
nobleman. To him the dying man ap- 
pears to speak, even in this tapestry 
made fora Norman bishop. For this is 
Harold, the hero of the great tragedy, 
the man destined to be the last English 
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querors. King Edward named him as 
his successor, but the nomination was 
preceded by a prophecy of woe. Two 
holy monks, known to him in his youth, 
said the dying monarch, had lately ap- 
peared to him in a vision. The great 
men of the kingdom, they had told him, 
were not what they seemed. Earls, 
bishops, abbots, and men in holy orders 
—they were ministers of the fiend. 
Within a year and a day the whole land 
would be a prey to devils. Thus with 
prophecy and injunction the old king 
passed away. 

The great council of the nation was 
at that time assembled at Westminster. 
Without delay it elected Harold to the 
royal office. In the tapestry two noble- 
men are seen offering him the crown. 
Edward had died childless, and there 
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king of England until the nation shall 
have conquered and absorbed its con- 


was no male descendant of the royal 
house living and grown to manhood. 
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The crown, moreover, was elective ; al- 
though it was usual to choose a member 
of the royal family, if an available mem- 
ber were forthcoming. Harold accepted 
the crown in spite of his oath to William. 
The considerations—that it had been 
taken under duress, and that he had 
had no right in any case to dispose of 
the crown of England—were reasons 
strong enough for his ambition. Yet 
the oath itself, and the tubful of relics, 
may well have weighed on his conscience. 
In the tapestry the funeral of King 
Edward and the coronation of King 
Harold are separated by the compart- 
ments representing the death of the 
former king. But in reality one cere- 
mony followed closely on the other. On 
the morning of the day following that of 
his death the body of the Confessor was 
laid in the tomb, in his new church ; 
and on the same day, and perhaps in 
the same building, Harold was crowned 
king in his stead. In times like those, 
it would not have been safe to run the 
risks ofaninterregnum. We see Harold 
on his throne, with a crown on his head, 
a sceptre in his right hand, and an orb 
in his left. On one side of him are two 
nobles, one of whom carries the sword 
of state. On the other is Stigand, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. There is 
some doubt whether Stigand really offi- 
ciated at the coronation. His position 
in the church was not unquestioned, and 
an office performed by him might not 
have been considered valid. We con- 
sequently find Norman accounts, includ- 
ing this one, asserting that it was he 
who crowned Harold. The English writ- 
ers, on the other hand, say that the cere- 
mony was performed by Ealdred, the 
Archbishop of York. The crowd, placed 
in an adjoining compartment (or an ante- 
chamber), raise their hands and bend 
eagerly forward toward the new monarch. 
But another group, farther from the pres- 
ence, in a vestibule or under a cloister, 
are turned away from the throne. They 
point toward the sky, where biazes a 
comet, most elaborately represented. 
From chroniclers we learn that this 
portent was generally supposed by con- 
temporaries all over Western Europe 
to be connected with the'crisis in Eng- 
land, and to prefigure the misfortunes 
of that country. Later scientific re- 
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searches have established the proba- 
bility that it was Halley’s comet which 
so disturbed our ancestors. In a build- 
ing, over whose roof the flaming star 
is shining, we see Harold again. The 
new king, wearing his crown, but hold- , 
ing a spear in his hand, listens, with 
bent head and troubled face, to a mes- 
senger of bad tidings. In the border 
below is a rough representation of boats 
dancing on the waves, the sight which 
a king of England, fearing invasion, 
might well see before his troubled eyes. 

The realization of Harold’s fears is 
shown in the compartments which fol- 
low: An English ship crosses the seas 
to Normandy. Duke William sits in his 
palace. He has heard the news and he 
prepares for war. By his side sits his 
half-brother Odo, the Bishop of Bayeux. 
A carpenter, carrying a broad-axe, re- 
ceives the duke’s orders. On the other 
side of the duke a Norman gentleman 
gesticulates violently, but receives little 
attention. We next see the workmen 
felling trees, shaping planks, and build- 
ing boats. The tools employed are axes, 
broad-axes, hatchets, hammers, and a 
boring instrument with an elaborate but 
rather awkward handle. The ships are 
long and low, rising at the bow and stern. 
Indeed, this type is never departed 
from in the tapestry, whether for large 
vessels or small boats. Ido not think 
any of the ships were decked. William’s 
fleet, hastily constructed, was not in- 
tended for long or difficult navigation. 
In fact, he waited for weeks for a fair 
south wind before embarking his army. 
We see in the tapestry how the boats are 
launched and the arms and provisions 
put aboard—swords, helmets, and coats 
of armor, shields and spears, casks of 
wine, and carcasses of pork. 

The principal garment worn in battle 
at this time by both Normans and Eng- 
lishinen who were rich or powerful (for 
the brdinary people fought in their every- 
day iclothes) was so shaped as to cover 
the | arms to the elbow and the legs to 
thejknee. It was made of leather or 
strong cloth, on which were sewed small 
plates or rings of metal. It was prob- 
ably also wadded, as an additional pro- 
tection. Sometimes, instead of the plates 
or rings, a trellis-work of leather was 
male and strengthened withstuds. The 
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garment had a square opening in the 
breast, to enable the wearer to struggle 
into it, first his legs, then one arm, 
then the other. When he was in, a flap 
was buckled or buttoned across the 
opening. A hood, of the same material 
as this body garment, covered the head 
and shoulders. On top of the hood was 
placed a helmet of iron and bronze, coni- 
cal or nearly so in shape, and fitting 
round the head like a hat. A piece of 
iron came down 
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edges, and blunt at the point, intended | 
to cut and not to stab ; their guards were | 
simple cross-pieces. The axe was the | 
national weapon of the English. With 
it King Harold is said to have been able 
to strike down horse and man at one 
blow. It was also considered appropri- 
ate for ceremonial occasions; thus, when 
the crown is first presented to Harold 
both he and the man who presents it 
carry axes. It has been noticed that the 

blades of both these 





from the rim in 
front, protecting 
the nose, and par- 
tially masking the 
face. There was 
sometimes a similar 
piece to cover the 
back of the head 
and the nape of the 
neck. These hel- 
mets must have 
been both heavy 
and uncomfortable, 
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axes are turned to- 
ward the newly 
chosen king. I be- 
lieve, however, that 
this is accidental. 
The designers of 
the tapestry were 
not given to alleg- 
ory, and the attempt 
to attach hidden 
meanings to their 
plain pictures is 
fanciful. It may be 





as the whole weight 
rested on the head, 
and a perfect fit 


noted that the axe 
carried in war dif- 
fers entirely in 





must have been dif- 
ficult to obtain. 
William and one or two of his greatest 
nobles wore hose protected by plates or 
rings, like their coats; but most men, 
noble and simple, relied in battle on an 
elaborate arrangement of straps reach- 
ing from the knee to the ankle, and re- 
calling that worn to-day by the peasants 
of the Roman Campagna. On their left 
arms the warriors carried almond-shaped 
shields, three or four feet long. For 
these the English sometimes substituted 
round or oval shields. The shield was 
probably made of wood, covered with 
leather, and having a border of metal 
and a projection, or boss, of metal in the 
widest part. The studs which held the 
straps by which the shield was carried 
also appeared on the outside. The sur- 
face, slightly curved and generally of one 
plain color with a border, was some- 
times decorated with colored lines, a 
cross, or the figure of a dragon. Armo- 
rial bearings did not appear on shields 
until a later date. 

The weapons in use were swords, axes, 
lances, darts, bows and arrows. The 
swords appear to have been sharp on both 
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shape from that 
used for felling 
trees. The former has a broad curved 
edge, and becomes very narrow at the 
back ; the latter approaches our modern 
shape. In one of the mélées of the battle 
of Hastings, however, a man is seen 
fighting with a workman’s axe. It is 
known that some of Harold’s forces were 
the hastily armed levies of the neighbor- 
hood of the field of battle; but as the 
man wielding this axe is dressed in ar- 
mor, the appearance of the common axe 
in his hands is probably due to careless- 
ness in the embroiderer. 

The lance was used both by the Nor- } 
mans and the English. It was not held | 
under the shoulder when charging, like 
the heavier lance of a later date, but 
carried free in the hand, which was often 
raised beside the head. When not in 
use it rested in the stirrup. The wood 
was about eight or nine feet long ; the 
head varied in form, being oftenest 
leaf-shaped or barbed. The principal 
knights carried a pennon on their 
lances. The devices on these pennons 
are interesting as coming singularly near 
the beginning of the science of heraldry. 
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They consist of stripes and bands of 
various colors, and in most cases the 
pennon ends in three points. When 
any more elaborate device is attempted, 
it usually takes the form of a cross or 
of two or more circles. I think that 
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origin. The small size of the figure 
makes its identitication impossible. 

Two other standards, more curious 
than any Norman pennon, even though 
sent by a pope to encourage an invader, 
are to be seen in the tapestry. These 

are dragons, not 
embroidered on 








cloth, but made 
solid, either of 
metal or wood (for 
a stuffed dragon is 
hardly to be sup- 
posed), and carried 
on spears. The 
dragon was the en- 
sign of Wessex, but 
King Harold’s own 
standard was the 
“fighting man.” 
This last, which is 
not shown in the 
tapestry, would ap- 
pear to have been 
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the lance generally passed through the 
hem of the pennon, but this is some- 


times doubtful. One of the banners 
pictured in the tapestry would, if we 
could surely recognize it, deserve pecu- 
liar attention. It is on record that Pope 
Alexander II. sent a consecrated banner 
to Duke William, and a ring containing 
a hair of St. Peter. The ring is not to 
be found on the duke’s finger in the 
tapestry, nor can the banner be identi- 
_fied with absolute certainty. A distin- 
guished antiquary, however, has pitched 
on one particular pennon, which bears 
a yellow or golden cross on a white 
ground surrounded by a blue border, 
as the papal gift ;* and it is noticeable 
that this device is almost identical with 
that on the flag carried at William’s mast- 
head in the ship Mora, which bore him to 
England. 

Only once is a figure more elaborate 
than a simple cross shown on a Norman 
banner in the tapestry. This is the rep- 
resentation of a bird on a semicircular 
banner with nine small streamers. This 
bird has been thought by some scholars 
to be the holy Dove, by others to be a 
raven, the standard of a band of Danish 


* Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonné du Mobilier Fran- 
¢ais, vol. v., p. 171. 


an embroidered 

figure. The drag- 
on, however, made solid, and taking the 
place of a flag, can hardly have been an 
invention of the designer of the tap- 
estry, to whom flags of cloth were fa- 
miliar. It is probable, therefore, that 
the dragon standard was indeed solid, 
like the eagle of the Roman legion or 
the French regiment, and like those fig- 
ures of dragons which are represented 
on Trajan’s column at Rome. 

Duke William spent the summer of 
1066 in building and collecting a fleet. 
His half-brothers, Bishop Odo and 
Count Robert of Mortain, gave one 
hundred and one hundred and twenty 
ships respectively. Other vessels were 
sent in from all sides, and the builders 
were kept busy. The whole fleet num- 
bered six hundred and ninety-six sail 
by the lowest reckoning, while the 
highest credible figure is above three 
thousand. But the largest of these 
vessels, the Mora herself, the gift of the 
Duchess Matilda, which bore the great 
duke to the conquest of a kingdom, 
was but an open boat with one mast, 
easily unstepped. Into such boats men 
and horses were crowded. The num- 
bers of the army are variously estimated 
at from fourteen to sixty thousand. 

Long they waited for a fair wind, in- 
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voking the saints. At last the relics 
of St. Valery were brought from their 
church and laid in a field, on a carpet. 
The pious warriors crowded around 
them to pray, and covered the body of 
the saint with the pile of their offerings. 
The powers of heaven were appeased, as 
they believed, and on the 27th of Sep- 
tember the south wind blew fair for 
England. The day was spent in em- 
barking ; the night, in sailing over the 
channel ; in the morning they approached 
the white cliffs of England. We see in 
the tapestry the long lapstreak hulls, 
painted in bright lines; the colored 
sails, that remind us of Venice; the 
row of bucklers along the gunwale ; the 
heads of men and horses looking out 
over the rolling water. We see the 
landing ; the horses taken from the ships ; 
the scouts galloping over the country ; 
the foragers bringing in cattle and pro- 
visions. A house is burned, and we see 
the mistress going forth leading a child 
by the hand. From other sources we 
learn that the country all about Hastings 
was so plundered that after twenty years 
it still showed marks of the Norman pil- 
lage. For a time the invading army re- 
mained undisturbed. King Harold was 
away in the north, 
where, three days be- : 
fore the landing of haere 
William, he had de- 
feated another host of 
invaders under his own 
brother Tostig and 
Harold Hardrada, 
King of Norway. So 
William was left to land 
unopposed at Peven- 
sey, to march unhin- 
dered to Hastings, and 
to fortify his camp 
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We see the chickens on the spits. A 
sideboard is hastily made of shields laid 
ona trestle ; but the dinner-table, which 
is very curious, must have been brought 
among the baggage. It is shaped like a 
horseshoe, and the guests sit only on 
the outer side; while on the inner a 
servant, on one knee and with a napkin 
over his arm, presents a dish. There is 
no cloth on the table, but there are 
dishes, knives, and cups ; yet we see fish 
laid on the bare board. Odo, the bishop, 
is blessing the food and drink. He holds 
a bowl in his left hand and stretches three 
fingers over it. But the hunger of the 
other guests will hardly be restrained. 
Two appear to be pledging each other ; 
one seizes a cake; another raises a 
morsel to his lips. 

I had hoped, and at one time believed, 
that of Odo, at least, the tapestry had 
preserved a portrait. We see him in 
the scene above mentioned, and in the 
next, where he is holding council with his 
brothers, with a round face, large eyes, 
and a mouth of the type called cherubic. 
But I find him in another part of the 
tapestry with sunken cheeks. In fact, 
if the artist ever attempted portraiture, 
which is not impossible,as the size of the 
heads admits it (a face 
can be amply covered 
with a silver dollar), 
time and winding on 
windlasses have de- 
stroyed the portraits, 
except as to such obvi- 
ous features as mous- 
taches and beards. 
William is usually rep- 
resented as a tall man, 
but I do not think that 
this means much. 
There is a tendency, 





there. Nor was the 
time spent without 


even in artistic repre- 
sentations much more 
advanced than those 





feasting. In one of 
the most curious scenes 
of the whole tapestry 
we see the pot hanging over the fire ; 
we see a head cook taking dainties from 
a portable oven. He balances a dish 
on his left hand ; in his right he holds 
a curious double hook, perhaps a hawk’s 
claw on the end of a stick, with which 
he lifts—can it be a croquette ?—and 
arranges his dish with French taste. 


William shows his Face to his Friends. 


of the tapestry, to give 
size to the most im- 
In fact, a great man 


portant figure. 

does look big to those who see him. 
After the feast the tapestry is occu- 

pied with the preparations for the bat- 


tle. On the afternoon of the 13th of 
October, 1066, the English army, ad- 
vancing from London, was drawn up on 
a hill called Senlac, about seven miles 
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from Hastings. The position itself was 
strong and well chosen. Harold forti- 
fied it with a ditch and a palisade, and 
the shields of the warriors themselves, 
resting with one end upon the ground, 
formed a wall. All Englishmen at that 
time fought on foot, using their horses 
only to carry them to the field, while the 
chief strength of the Normans was in 
their cavalry. The hill of Senlac is long 
and narrow facing the south. On the 
middle of the hill King Harold took his 
place, beside the standards of the drag- 
on and the fighting man. Around him 
were his brothers and his personal fol- 
lowers, the flower of the English army ; 
the men of Kent, and the citizens of 
London. They were armed with lances, 
javelins, and swords, and with the ter- 
rible axe. On the flanks were the raw 
levies, mostly without defensive armor, 
and carrying anything to strike with, 
from a lance to a pitchfork, and even 
the stone hatchets of an earlier civili- 
zation. 

On Saturday, the 14th of October, 
Duke William led out his army to 
It was 


attack the English position. 
composed of his own subjects of Nor- 
mandy, and of adventurers from all 


France. Indeed, it is noticeable that 
the person who superintended the mak- 
ing of the tapestry, presumably a Nor- 
man, calls the invaders Franci, and not 
Normanni. The duke was mounted on 
a noble charger, the gift of a Spanish 
king. Three horses were killed under 
him that day, says a chronicler. 

Near the duke rode his two half- 
brothers, Odo and Robert. Neither 
Odo nor William used their swords 


that day, but each was armed with a 


club. On the part of the bishop this 
was made necessary by a rule of the 
Church of Rome, which forbade her 
shepherds to shed the blood of the 
sheep. The shepherds might, however, 
knock the sheep on the head. By the 
duke the club must have been carried 
from choice. Some later generals have 
preferred to go.into battle armed only 
with a stick, but in the duke’s hands 
the stick was a formidable weapon. 

The tapestry shows William’s army 
on its march from Hastings. One Vital, 
a follower of Odo, announces the neigh- 
borhood of the English ; while at about 
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the same time Harold hears of the ap- 
proach of the French. The duke ex- 
horts his men to prepare for the battle 
with manliness and wisdom. The knights 
flourish their lances, the archers draw 
their bows. The horsemen charge the 
British square, and arrows, bolts, and 
javelins whistle through the air. Which 
of these gallant gentlemen is Taillefer, 
the minstrel, who rode first to the bat- 
tle, throwing his sword into the air and 
catching it by the handle, while he sang 
the song of Roland at Roncesvalles ? * 
One Englishman he pierced with his 
lance ; another he struck down with his 
sword; then he fell beneath an English 
stroke. If this obscure warrior cannot 
be recognized in the tapestry, we are 
more fortunate in the case of the broth- 
ers of King Harold. Both of these were 
killed early in the day, Leofwine struck 
by a spear under the arm as he swung 
his mighty axe; Gyrth, the brave and 
prudent, falling, like him, in single com- 
bat with a mounted knight. Some of 
the old chroniclers attribute his death to 
the hand of the great duke himself, but 
the tapestry does not confirm this story. 

The battle grows more furious. 
Frenchmen and Englishmen are falling 
at once, the axe and the sword doing 
their work. The lower border of the 
tapestry is full of dead men and horses. 
We see the English churls on their hill, 
without armor, fighting manfully. It is 
reported among the Normans that the 
duke had fallen; but William and Odo 
rally the fugitives. We see the Duke of 
Normandy rising in his stirrups and 
tilting back his helmet so that the nose- 
piece may not hide his face from his sol- 
diers’ eyes. On the other hand, to trans- 
late the quaint Latin of the tapestry, 
“Here Odo, the bishop, holding a club, 
comforts the boys.” The Normans re- 
turn to the charge. Meanwhile the 
French archers are ordered to fire in 
the air. The storm of arrows falls in 
the English faces, as when the wind 
drives the rain. The English lift their 
shields to cover their heads ; the French 
swords find room to strike. The veter- 
ans who, in the centre of the English 
line, surround the standards and the 


* The Chanson de Roland has been admirably translated 
into English verse by John O’Hagan, London, C. Kegan 
Paul & Co., 1880. 
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The Death of Harold. 


king fall one by one. An arrow struck 
Harold in the right eye ; and soon after- 
ward he was despatched by a Norman 
sword. We see him fall, the axe drop- 
ping from his nerveless grasp. One 
standard was taken ; another trampled 
under foot. In the tapestry both are 
figured as dragons, and the one that is 
stricken down seems to bite at a Nor- 
man horse’s hoof. It was twilight when 


the English churls turned and fled, some 
of them on foot, some on the horses that 
had brought their lords to the field of 


battle. But the men of Kent and the 
citizens of London, the personal follow- 
ers of the king, neither asked nor re- 
ceived quarter, nor yet did they fly, 
while axe could split shield. Of the dis- 
ciplined soldiers who, on the day before, 
had accompanied King Harold from Lon- 
don, none escaped alive from the field of 
battle save those few who, stricken down 
among the wounded, were revived by 
the cool night air and wandered away in 
the darkness. And even those who fled 
did not lose a chance to deal a last blow 


at their conquerors. The eastern end 
of the hill of Senlac falls off abruptly on 
the northern side to a marshy ravine. 
In the ardor of pursuit, and misled by 
the increasing darkness, many of the 
Norman riders plunged headlong down 
the steep bank, and were either smoth- 
ered in the morass or despatched by the 
English fugitives. The place long kept 
the name of the Malfosse. Thus ended 
the most important battle ever fought 
on English soil, perhaps the most 
important battle in its results to all who 
now speak the English tongue that ever 
was fought at all. The Bayeux tapestry 
curries us through the fight, to the last 
resistance of the English soldiers and the 
flight of the English peasants. In this 
account I have followed mainly the order 
of the tapestry, taking its authority as 
final on those details.concerning which 
chroniclers and historians have differed, 
but getting what light I could from 
other sources. Few histories or chroni- 
cles can surpass it in sour <a ; hone 
can have a more heroic theme. 


Mont St. Michel. 





THE RESIDUARY LEGATEE, 


OR, THE POSTHUMOUS JEST 


By jf. S. 


PART SECOND: 


I, An Inoquors 1n TROUVILLE. 


From Liverpool Austin May went to 
London; from London to Paris; from 
Paris by the special mail to Constanti- 
nople ; thence to Athens and Alexandria ; 
and thence to Bombay and Calcutta 
and Hong Kong; and the impetus of his 
flight had almost carried him over the 
Pacific and back to America again, but 
that he held back on the shore of Japan. 
He travelled in that country, then in 
Thibet orin Turkestan. Three years were 
spent by him in the acquisition of strange 
drugs, curious pipes, and embroideries, 
wild songs, and odd languages. He 
lived in Damascus, Samarcand, Morocco, 
possiblyin Timbuctoo. History records 
not nor does May Austin, how often he 
wrote to her. But the summer of 1879 
saw him alight at the Gare de Lyon, in 
Paris. The heat and solitude of that 
city were equally oppressive, and he 
fled to the nearest coast. That evening 
he was seated, robed in soft cloth and 
starched linen, on the wide veranda of 
the great Hétel des Rochers Noirs, at 
Trouville. 

No one who pines for outdoor life, 
primitive conditions, and barbarism— 
and May was one of the wildest of these 
—but must admit that the trammels, 
conventions, and commodities which so 
annoy him are, after all, the result of in- 
finite experiments of the human race, 
conducted through all time ; and as such, 
presumably, each one was deemed suc- 
cessful when made, and adopted accord- 
ingly. No question but that men had 
flannel shirts before starched linen, wo- 
men flowing robes and sandals before 
corsets and high-heeled shoes ; and the 
prehistoric “ masher” knocked down his 
lady-love with a club before he learned 
to court her with a monocle and a bunch 
of unseasonable roses. But all these 
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changes were, at the time, deemed im- 
provements ; and one who has lived 
three years in Thibet or Crim-Tartary, 
and arrives suddenly at Trouville, is in 
a fair position to judge impartially. 
And it is not to be denied that May 
was conscious of a certain Capuan com- 
fort, of an-unmanly, hot-house luxury, 
as he sat before the little table with 
his carafe of ice, brandy, and seltzer, 
felt the cool stiffness of his linen shirt, 
smoked his pressed regalia, and watched 
the ladies with their crisp and colored 
dresses and their neat and silken ankles 
as they mounted in their landaus for 
their evening drive. A full string-or- 
chestra was stationed among the electric 
lights near by, which dispensed, with 
much verve, the light-hearted rhythms 
of the latest opera bouffe; and beyond 
the planes and lindens shone the moon- 
lit sea, as if it also were highly civilized, 
and part of the decoration of the place. 
May knocked the ashes from his cigar as 
who should say, “I, too, am a Parisian 
of the nineteenth century ;” quaffed a few 
sparkles from the iced carafe and bottle, 
and pretended to be interested in the 
latest Faits-Paris of Figaro. He was 
beginning to realize the delights of youth 
and riches and free travel; he had been 
nothing but a school-boy in America, 
and a sort of wild man since. 

And as he so sat, there came to a table 
next him two people, and sat down. 
One was a middle-aged man, with an 
iron-gray imperial, a tight white waist- 
coat, and the rosette of the legion of 
honor at his button-hole. The other 
was the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen. She was dressed in the most 
delicate and languorous cloud of violet 
and gray, strengthened here and there 
by black lace ; no ribbon, jewel, or flower 
was on her lustrous black hair, or about 
the soft and creamy neck ; and she was 
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evidently much absorbed in what her 
companion was saying, for May could 
see that she clinched her fan in her hand 
that was beneath the table until the deli- 
cate ivory broke. They talked very 
rapidly, in French; but May, whose ac- 
quaintance with unknown oriental dia- 
lects was so manifold and various, knew 
hardly French enough “to last him over 
night.” 

Whatever they were saying, they were 
reiterating it with continually increas- 
ing force. The man in the tight frock- 
coat began hissing it between his pointed 
teeth, and the pretty woman crushed 
the last fragment of the fan to ivory 
slivers on the floor. At last, the gentle- 
man rose, and with a pardieu which even 
May’s untrained ear could, recognize, 
upset a champagne glass, and strode 
hastily away; the lady eyed him until 
he disappeared, and then drooped her 
long lashes, and hid her eyes in her 
pretty hand. Her bosom rose and fell 
convulsively, and May’s chivalric heart 
beat sympathetically in the same time. 
Suddenly her deep eyes opened, and 
opened full on Austin May’s. 

“ Sir,” said she, in English, “you are 
a gentleman—save me!” Save her? Aye, 
Austin May would have saved her from 
the devil or the deep sea, and with no 
thought of salvage. All he said was, 
«Why, certainly.” Itafterward occurred 
to him that he should have said, “ Pray, 
command me, madam.” But this seemed 
to satisfy her, for she unbosomed her- 
self directly. 

“T know I may trust an American,” 
said she. “Listen—I will confide to you 
mytrue name. That man—that mouch- 
ard—with whom you saw me, sinks I 
am ze Comtesse Polacca de Valska. 
Well, I am ze Comtesse Polacca de 
Valska. Now you know all.” 

Unfortunately, Austin May knew very 
little. But evidently the Comtesse Po- 
lacca de Valska was a personage of Euro- 
pean reputation. He bowed. 

“What can I do?” said he, earnestly. 
“Madam de Valska has but to com- 
mand.” (This was better.) 

“Hist!” said she, mysteriously. “Po- 
lacca de Valska—never mention ze name. 
It is a spell, in Poland ; even now my 
noble Polacco languishes in Siberia ; but 
in France, in Russia—it is a doom. Say 
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zat I—say zat Iam your compatriot— 
Mrs. Walkers—anysing.” And the nerve 
which the unhappy countess had shown 
throughout the interview suddenly col- 
lapsed. She burst into tears. As she 
dissolved, the American congealed, all 
the blue blood of Boston rigid in his 
veins. When the little Frenchman 
appeared, May offered his arm to the 
countess; and together they swept 
proudly to the door of the hotel. 

“ Arrétez,” cried the Frenchman. 
* Connaissez-vous—do you know, sare, 
who it is?” 

“It is my friend—my friend, Mrs. 
Peter Faneuil, of Boston,” said May, 
with a readiness that charmed him at 
the time. 

“© Mais, monsieur: 

“Do you dare, sir, to 

May glared at him for a moment, and 
the latter recoiled, like any Frenchman, 
before his Anglo-Saxon attitude. They 
entered the hall of the hotel; the count- 
ess pressed his arm convulsively in her 
gratitude, her heart too full for words. 
“* Merci, chevalier,” said she, simply. 
May’s heart bounded at the compliment, 
and with satisfaction that he under- 
stood her French. “TI have a carriage 
here,” said she ; and they found the ele- 
gant landau still at the door. 

“Where shall we go?” 

JT will tell you later,” said she. 

May got in, and a footman closed the 
door of the carriage. The liveried 
coachman whipped up the horses, and 
the pair rolled forth into the darkness 
of the summer night. 

At this point in his recollections, 
May replenished his glass of claret and 
lit another cigar; and though he did not 
know it, this was precisely the course of 
action that had been adopted at the time 
by the Frenchman with the rosette. He 
drew his chair up to the table where the 
countess had been sitting, with a slight 
shrug of his padded shoulders, and 
more imperturbability of manner than 
would have flattered the valiant defend- 
er of oppressed beauty, had he been 
there to see it. 

But at this period May was whirling 
along in the countess’s carriage, through 
the darkness of the night, close by the 
sea-beach and the pale shining of the 
long, slow surf. 


”» 


” 
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Tl. Tuesevs anp ARIADNE. 


Tue next morning May rose after a 
sleepless night, and wandered pensively 
along the beach. His head was full of 
the Comtesse Polacca de Valska ; perhaps 
a drop or two of that charming person- 
age had brimmed over from his head 
into his heart. Their romantic drive 
had ended in no more romantic a locality 
than the railroad station ; there he had 
parted from her, perhaps forever. For 
she had assured him that after her 
meeting with the rosetted Frenchman 
the air of Trouville would not be good 
for her, and she had taken the night 
mail for Paris. Her maid was to follow 
on the next day with luggage. As soon 
as she was safely established, and had, 
at least temporarily, thrown the enemies 
of her unhappy country off her track, 
she was to let May (her deliverer, as she 
entitled him) know, and he could see 
her again. But, alas! as she tearfully 
remarked, that might never be. The 
French republic was now seeking to 
curry favor with the despotism of the 
Czar, and even Prince Obstropski had 
had to leave Paris for Geneva. Austin 
wanted to kiss her hand as she depart- 
ed, but feared lest this trivial homage 
should jar upon a heroine like her. The 
bell rang, the guard cried out ; one last 
glance of her dark eyes, and all was over. 
She was gone, and May felt that per- 
haps the most romantic episode of his 
life was ended. 

He went back to the hotel, but, un- 
fortunately, none of the famous Eclipse 
claret was at hand. So he contented 
himself with brandy and soda. Visions 
of nihilistic fair ones, of Polish patriots 
and Jtalia irredenta kept him wakeful 
through the night. For the Comtesse 
had told him of her Italian descent, of 
her alliance with the great patriot Mi- 
lanese house, the Castiglioni dei Casca- 
degli. And the Count Polacco de Valsko 
was immured for life in the Siberian 
mines. Poor devil! May cut another 
cigar, and reflected upon the Count’s 
unhappy condition. 

In a few days, he received a letter 
from the countess. It was a mere line, 
incidentally telling him that she had 
not established herself at Paris, but at 
Baden-Baden ; but it was principally 


filled with pretty thanks for his “heroic 
chivalry.” The expression seemed a trifle 
too strong, even to Austin May. 

But when he arrived at Baden-Baden, 
and saw how charming the countess 
was in her now elaborate entourage, he 
made allowances. Man is generous by 
nature, especially to beautiful heroines 
with husbands in Siberian mines. May 
had been much exercised in mind how to 
explain his sudden trip to Baden-Baden, 
and had devised many plausible reasons 
for going, all of which proved superfiu- 
ous. The countess did not seem in the 
least surprised. He found her weeping 
over a letter. “See,” said she, “it is 
from Serge.” 

“Really ?” said May. 

The countess folded the letter, kissed 
it, and replaced it in her bosom. 

“Shall we go for a drive?” said she, 
at last. 

* Delighted,” said Austin May. 

The drives about Baden-Baden are 
charming. You wind for miles upon 
the brows of castle-crowned hills, over- 
hanging the gay little valley ; and then 
you plunge into the ancient gloom of 
the Black Forest, and the eerie pines, 
and a delicious shiver of wildness and 
solitude, all the time with the feeling 
that the Kursaal and its band are close 
at hand, should the silence grow oppres- 
sive. The countess drove two little 
cream-colored ponies, and encouraged 
May to smoke his cigarette most charm- 
ingly. Bah! why go on with it? 
Even now, over the Eclipse claret, May 
could not but admit that he had spent in 
Baden-Baden three of the most charm- 
ing weeks of his life. He would not 
mind passing three such weeks again, 
could he be sure they would be just 
three such weeks, and that they would 
end at the same time. And May ner- 
vously glanced at the window, as he 
thought he heard the sound of carriage- 
wheels again. He had smoked too much 
strong tobacco, probably ; but, after all, 
it was even now only the middle of the 
afternoon—not sunset, or near it. He 
might have to come to stronger drugs 
than tobacco, to stronger deeds than to- 
bacco-smoke, ere the evening was over. 

Well, to cut it short, he fell in love 
with her. Of course he did. He adored 
her. Possible! He wanted to marry 
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her. He was barely twenty-four, and 
she—well, she was older than he was. 
And she had a husband in the Siberian 
mines. But, after all, it was her patri- 
otism that first attracted him—her hero- 
ism, her devotion to her unhappy cause, 
or causes. Italia irredenta! Poland! 
Nihilism! For May was not quite clear 
which one or more of these was chief in 
her mind ; and nihilism was a new word 
then, but it sounded dangerous and at- 
tractive. Could he not be her chevalier, 
her lieutenant, her esquire? It was no 
more than Byron had done for Greece, 
after all. He was free, independent (for 
the next eight years)—broken-hearted, 
he was going to add, but stopped. After 
all, May Austin had not refused to marry 
him ; and three of the eleven years were 
gone. At all events, there was nothing 
to prevent his attaching himself to a for- 
lorn hope, if he chose. He lay awake 
many nights thinking of these things, 
and at last he was emboldened to speak 
of them to her. 

How well he remembered the day he 
did so! The day—but no, it was even- 
ing. They had driven out after dinner, 
and the scene was a moonlit glade in the 
Black Forest. The two ponies stood 
motionless ; but their fair owner was 
much moved as he poured into her deli- 
cate ear his desires and devotions. It 
was so noble of him, she said, and was 
moved to tears. And then his devotion 
to her unhappy country! and she wiped 
away another tear for Poland or Italia 
irredenta. How she wished Serge could 
have met him, and could know of this! 
And she wiped away another tear for 
Serge. But no, my noble American 
—noble citizen of a free country! It 
could never be. Poland and she must 
bear their woes alone. They could never 
consent to drag down a brave young 
Bostonian in their wreck. And then, 
how could she ever reward him? With 
her friendship, said Austin. But the 
Comtesse seemed to think her friend- 
ship would be inadequate. 

The scene was becoming somewhat 
oppressive ; and May, at least, was con- 
scious of a certain difficulty in provid- 
ing for it a proper termination. In the 
excitement of the occasion, he had felt 
emboldened to take one of her hands, 
which he still retained ; the other was 
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holding the reins of the two cream- 
colored ponies. He could hardly sim- 
ply drop it—the hand and the conver- 
sation—without more; and yet what 
suitable catastrophe could there be for 
the situation? Might he kiss it, and 
cut the conversation? It were a mere 
act of courtesy, no breach of respect 
to the absent Serge. Asa boy of twenty- 
two he had never dared; but as a man 
of twenty-five 

She did not seem in the least sur- 
prised. Possibly she had thought him 
older than twenty-five. But May, after 
that little ceremony, had dropped the 
hand most unmistakably; and she 
turned the ponies’ heads away. May 
gave a last look to the forest-glade, as 
they drove out from it, and reflected 
that the place would be impressed upon 
his memory forever. 

A restless week followed. He saw 
the Countess de Valska every day ; but 
there was something uncomfortable in 
their relations—a certain savor of an un- 
accepted sacrifice, of an offering burned 
in vain, 

The countess would not let him seek 
the Austrian foe on her own behalf, nor 
yet bedew the soil of Poland with his 
blood ; and it was very difficult to say 
what he was to do for her in Baden- 
Baden, or, for matter of that, what the 
noble Polacco de Valsko could do in 
Siberia. Poor Serge! 

Yes, poor Serge! On the eighth day, 
Austin May, calling on the countess, 
found her in a lovely négligé, dissolved 
in tears. (He had been refused her 
door, at first, but finally, after a little 
pressing, had been admitted.) The 
conntess did not look up when he en- 
tered ; and Austin stood there, twisting 
his hat in sympathy, and looking at her. 
Suddenly she lifted her head, and trans- 
fixed his blue eyes with her dewy black 
ones. 

“Dead!” said she. 

“ What?” responded May, anxiously. 
“Poland? Ital e 

“No, no!” she cried. 
Serge!” 

“Your husband?” cried he—“ the 
Count Polacco , 

The countess dropped her lovely head 
in a shower of tears, as when a thick- 
leaved tree is shaken by the wind, just 


“ Serge— 
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after rain. “He has been dead a year 
and a half,” she moaned. 

«A year and a half?” 

“Nineteen months. He died on the 
23d of February, 1877—three weeks 
after the last letter that I ever got from 
him.” 

“But how—but how did you never 
know?” said May, wildly. 

“Was it not cruel? The despotism 
of the White Czar! Sometimes they 
would keep his letters for a year, some- 
times they'would let them come directly. 
They would not let me know for fear 
that I—ah, God!” She sprang to her 
feet with a sweep of her long robe, and 
shook her jewelled finger at the chande- 
lier. 

“Can you blame us that we kill and 
die for such a despotism, such a tyran- 
ny, as that?” Then suddenly, as she 
crossed by a sofa, she straightened up 
to her full height, like a wave crest- 
ing, poised a brief second, then fell in a 
heap—a graceful heap—her head rest- 
ing on the sofa in her hands. 

Then the young man had to seek, not 
to console her, but to calm her, to lift 
her from the floor, to bring her ice- 
water, a fan, a feather, pour oil and salt 
upon the wound, toilet-vinegar, or other 
salads. May never knew exactly what 
he did; but it was like consoling an 
equinoctial gale. Hardly had she got 
fairly calm, and sobbing comfortably, 
and sitting in a chair, and he beside 
her—and he remembered patting her 
clasped hands, as one does a spoiled 
child’s—when she would dash upright, 
upsetting the chair, and swear her ven- 
geance on the cruel Czar. And 
at this point in his reminiscences May 
winced a little, and took another glass 
of the Eclipse claret ; for he had by no 
means a distinct recollection that he 
had not sworn his vengeance on the 
Czar with hers. And when you come 
to think of it, the Czar’s injuries to 
Mr. May cried not as yet for deeds of 
blood. 





Ill. Divo anp ADNEAs. 


May repeated his visit of condolence 
every day for several weeks. At the 
end of that time the season at Baden- 
Baden was drawing to a close, and it 
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became necessary that the countess 
should betake herself and her sorrowing 
heart to some other refuge. May knew 
this, and it troubled him. 

For he now felt that he not only ad- 
mired Mme. de Valska as a patriot, but 
that he loved her as an exceedingly 
beautiful and fascinating woman. Sure- 
ly, here was the heroine of his youth- 
ful dreams—a life that were a poet’s 
ideal. 

To link himself with her and her noble 
aims, to be a Byron without the loneli- 
ness, to combine fame in future history 
with present domestic bliss—what a 
career ! 

He loved the countess, he adored her; 
and he fancied that she deigned to be 
not indifferent to his devotion, to his 
sympathy. But—there was the shadow 
of the late count. 

And the countess seemed much broken 
by his death. True, she no longer gave 
way to wild bursts of passion ; she never 
wept ; in fact, in Austin’s presence, she 
rarely mentioned him. But there was 
a sadness, a weak and lonely way about 
her, as if she could not live without her 
Serge’s protecting arm. It must have 
been a moral support, as he could have 
done but little from his Siberian mine ; 
but, whereas she used to be brave, en- 
terprising, facing the world alone, now 
she seemed helpless, confiding, less he- 
roic, perhaps, but still more womanly. 
Austin only loved her the more for that. 
And it emboldened him a little. After 
all, her husband had been dead a year 
and a half, though she had only known 
of it a few weeks. He determined to 
speak. Why should his life’s happiness 
—possibly hers—be wrecked upon a 
mere scruple of etiquette? 

He took his opportunity, one day, 
when she spoke of Italy. (Now, that 
the count was dead, she seemed to think 
less of unhappy Poland, and more of 
unredeemed Italy ; as was natural, she 
being a Cascadegli.) He took her hands 
at the same time, and begged that she 
would redeem him with Italy. His 
life, his fortune, were at her service, 
should she but give him the right to 
protect her, and fight her battles for 
her always. “I know,” he added earn- 
estly, “how your heart still bleeds for 
your noble husband. But your duty is 
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to your country, fo yourself. And re- 
member, though you heard of it but 
yesterday, the Count Polacco has been 
dead a year and a half. 

* Nineteen months,” sighed the count- 
ess, with a sob. And before he left the 
room they were engaged. He did not 
go to bed that night; but wandered 
in the moonlight, treading as on clouds. 
Favored young man ! 

In the morning, he noticed with de- 
light that she had laid aside her long 
crape veil. Already, said she, her 
country called for her; she must re- 
commence her labors, and the deep 
mourning would attract too much no- 
tice. May had vaguely fancied she 
would start at once for Milan or War- 
saw, and after a few months’ delay he 
would meet her, and they would have a 
quiet marriage ceremony. But she ex- 
plained to him that the true arena of 
her labors was in Paris. Here was the 
focus of conspiracies ; here she must 
live and have a salon, and call togeth- 
er her devoted countrymen. Here she 
would need his protection, and, with 
his American passport, he could safely 


visit her oppressed fatherland, when 

events required action on the spot. 
Obviously, as he recognized with joy, 

this plan made it necessary for them to 


be married immediately. But then he 
must speak to her of his uncle’s will. 
Not that it mattered much; he was 
quite ready to renounce fortune, even 
life, for her; but she must know that 
they would not be rich. It was a mere 
formality ; but it must be done. So he 
told her of the curious will; and how, 
if he married before August the four- 
teenth, 1886, he was to lose all his un- 
cle’s property, even to what remained 
of the celebrated Eclipse claret. But 
then, what was money? Particularly 
to them, who had no other aims than 
love and patriotism ; both commodities 
not to be bought, or measured in ster- 
ling exchange or napoleons. But the 
countess seemed to attach much weight 
to May’s communication. 

Money, alas! was in these sordid times 
necessary, even for patriotic revolutions. 
The wheels must be greased, even when 
Bucephalus drew the chariot. Still, this 
was not the essential. She was quite 


willing to share her small fortune with 
VoL. L—23 
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the man whom -she loved; but how 
could she bear to ruin him—to make 
her alliance his sacrifice? Suppose he 
should ever repent his action? And 
here May began to make his oaths 
eternal; but she stopped him. Was 
there no other way? Could there be 
no escape, no legal device? Lawyers 
would do almost anything, if paid 
enough. But May shook his head, and 
pressed again her hand to his lips; and 
her dark eyes brimmed with tears. 

She, for herself, would be willing to 
suffer him as her adorer, to trust him 
as her knight, her follower, as he once 
had proposed before. But what would 
the world say—the cold and heartless 
world? And she looked at May implor- 
ingly, as if for advice. 

And May had to admit, in answer, that 
the world would be likely to make itself 
as disagreeable as usual under similar 
circumstances—particularly, now that 
the unhappy count was dead, and could 
no longer defend his heroic consort from 
the spite of petty spirits. May had true 
Boston reverence for what the world 
said ; and it never occurred to him that 
even a heroine, who had braved two em- 
perors, might brave its verdict. 

For some moments neither spoke. 
What was there to say? But the silence 
grew oppressive ; and at last she broke 
it with a ery. 

“Farewell, then,” said she. 

But at this May broke out with a 
round oath. Farewell it should never 
be. What cared he for his uncle’s fort- 
une, or for the estate in Brookline, 
when his future layin Poland? He would 
have a little left; he could win more by 
his own exertions. For a moment his 
impetuosity almost overbore her re- 
sistance. But then the Paris salon was 
a necessity ; and half of her own estate 
and all of poor Polacco’s had been 
seized by foreign despots. She would 
think it over. She would give him an 
answer that night. And then there came 
a lover’s parting ; and May went back to 
his hotel, not wholly desperate, and got 
the engagement-ring he had ordered, 
and sent it to her. It was of small dia- 
monds ; but then there was a necklace, 
sent from Paris, of perfect Oriental 

earls. 

And he had gone back that evening, 
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and he had found aletter. The countess 
had gone, leaving the note behind her. 
It was edged with deep black ; and May 
took it now from his pocket-book, yel- 
low and worn, with a smile that would 
have been cynical had it not been slightly 
nervous. 

“ Tres-cher!” it began, “I cannot 
bear ” (it was all in French, but we will 
make clumsy English of the countess’s 
delicate phrase, as did May, when he 
read it now) “that your love for me 
should be your ruin. It is too late for 
me to deny that you also have my 
heart ; I can only fly. Otherwise my 
woman’s weakness would destroy either 
you or myself. If you do not wish to 
betray me, seek not my refuge out. 
I shall keep the ring as a pledge” 
(she says nothing about the necklace, it 
occurred to May, at this late date)—“a 
pledge that I shall be faithful to you, as, 
I hope, you to me. For what are six or 
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seven years?” (At her age! thought 
May, with a shudder.) “I will devote 
them to my unhappy countrymen.” 
(Compatriotes was the original.) “But 
wait for me until you are free ; and per- 
haps, who knows? my Italy redeemed ! 
I will join you, and be one with you 
forever. Meantime you will travel, pos- 
sibly forget me! But on the fourteenth 
of August, 1886, you will be at home. 
On that day you will hear from me!” 

May laid the letter down. This was 
most unquestionably the fourteenth day 
of August in the year eighteen hundred 
and eighty-six. He looked nervously 
at the door of the pavilion, and then 
through the blinds, in the direction of 
the house. His face grew fixed and 
rigid ; and the countess’s note fell un- 
heeded to the floor. 

A carriage was standing before the 
front door, and beside it stood a foot- 
man in livery. 





BALLADE OF THE PENITENTS. 


By Andrew Lang. 


‘Le repentir de leur premier choix les rend des Pénitens du Diable, comme dit Tertullien.”— 


PascaL, ‘‘ Pensées,” 1672, p. 178. 


“Ou, who be ye that doubtful tread 
And listless through the glad array ? 
With languid look, with drooping head, 
In all this rout of ladies gay ? 
Ye walk with them, but not as they, 
Ye tarry sadly in their tents, 
Why fare ye thus half-hearted, say? ”— 
* We are St. Satan’s Penitents ! 


“ A straiter path we once would tread, 

Through wilds that knew not of the May, 
The loads that weighed on us like lead, 

We bore through thorns and sloughs of clay. 
No time had we to pause or play 

With music of glad instruments, 
But still we clambered : Well-a-day ! 

We are St. Satan’s Penitents. 
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“+The path is over steep,’ we said, 
‘The rueful skies are ashen gray, 
And over harshly are we sped, 


Still upward ! 


Ne’er a stop nor stay !’ 
p Y 


We cast our burdens all away, 

We fied adown the steep ascents, 
We were aweary of that way ; 

We are St. Satan’s Penitents.” 


Envoy. 


Fair is the path, and bright the day, 
Where now we whisper our laments ; 

With backward glance we go astray, 
We are St. Satan’s Penitents. 





WHAT IS AN INSTINCT? 


By William James. 


Instinct is usually defined as the fac- 
ulty of acting in such a way as to pro- 
duce certain ends, without foresight of 
the ends, and without previous educa- 
tion in the performance. That instincts, 
as thus defined, exist on an enormous 
scale in the animal kingdom needs no 
proof. They are the functional correla- 
tives of structure. With the presence 
of a certain organ goes, one may say, 
almost always a native aptitude for its 
use. “Has the bird a gland for the 
secretion of oil? She knows instinc- 
tively how to press the oil from the 
gland, and apply it to the feather. Has 
the rattlesnake the grooved tooth and 
gland of poison? He knows without 
instruction how to make both structure 
and function most effective against his 
enemies. Has the silk-worm the func- 
tion of secreting the fluid silk? At the 
proper time she winds the cocoon such 
as she has never seen, as thousands be- 
fore have done; and thus without in- 
struction, pattern, or experience, forms 
a safe abode for herself in the period 
of transformation. Has the hawk tal- 
ons? She knows by instinct how to 
wield them effectively against the help- 
less quarry.” * 

A very common way of talking about 

*P. A. Chadbourne: Instinct, p. 28. New York, 1872. 


these admirably definite tendencies to 
act is by naming abstractly the pur- 
pose they subserve, such as self-preser- 
vation, or defence, or care for eggs and 
young—and saying the animal has an 
instinctive fear of death or love of life, 
or that she has an instinct of self-pres- 
ervation, or an instinct of maternity and 
the like. But this represents the ani- 
mal as obeying abstractions which, not 
once in a million cases is it possible it 
can have framed. The strict physiolog- 
ical way of interpreting the facts leads 
to far clearer results. The actions we 
call instinctive all conform to the general 
reflex type; they are called forth by de- 
terminate sensory stimuli in contact with 
the animal’s body, or at a distance in his 
environment. The cat runs after the 
mouse, runs or shows fight before the 
dog, avoids falling from walls and trees, 
shuns fire and water, etc., not because he 
has any notion either of life or of death, 
or of self, or of preservation. He has 
probably attained to no one of these 
conceptions in such a way as to react 
definitely upon it. He acts in each case 
separately, and simply because he cannot 
help it; being so framed that when that 
particular running thing called a mouse 
appears in his field of vision he must pur- 
sue; that when that particular barking 
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and obstreperous thing called a dog ap- 
pears there he must retire, if at a dis- 
tance, and scratch if close by; that he 
must withdraw his feet from water and 
his face from flame, etc. His nervous 
system is to a great extent a preorgan- 
ized bundle of such reactions—they are 
as fatal as sneezing, and as exactly cor- 
related to their special excitants as it 
is to its own. Although the naturalist 
may, for his own convenience, class these 
reactions under general heads, he must 
not forget that in the animal it is a par- 
ticular sensation or perception or image 
which calls them forth. 

At first this view astounds us by 
the enormous number of special adjust- 
ments it supposes animals to possess 
ready-made in anticipation of the outer 
things among which they are to dwell. 
Can mutual dependence be so intricate 
and go so far? Is each thing born fitted 
to particular other things, and to them 
exclusively, as locks are fitted to their 
keys? Undoubtedly, this must be be- 
lieved to be so. Each nook and cranny 
of creation, down to our very skin and 
entrails, has its living inhabitants, with 
organs suited to the place, to devour 
and digest the food it harbors and to 
meet the dangers it conceals; and the 
minuteness of adaptation, thus shown 
in the way of structure, knows no 
bounds. Even so are there no bounds 
to the minuteness of adaptation in the 
way of conduct which the several in- 
habitants display. 

The older writings on instinct are 
ineffectual wastes of words, because 
their authors never came down to this 
definite and simple point of view, but 
smothered everything in vague wonder 
at the clairvoyant and prophetic power 
of the animals—so superior to anything 
in man—and at the beneficence of God 
in endowing them with such a gift. But 
God’s beneficence endows them, first of 
all, with a nervous system ; and, turning 
our attention to this, makes instinct im- 
mediately appear neither more nor less 
wonderful than all the other facts of 
life. 

Every instinct is an impulse. Whether 
we shall call such impulses as blushing, 
sneezing, coughing, smiling, or dodging, 
or keeping time to music, instincts or 
not, is a mere matter of terminology. 


WHAT IS AN INSTINCT ? 


The process is the same throughout. 
In his delightfully fresh and interesting 
work, “Der Thierische Wille,” Herr G. H. 
Schneider subdivides impulses (7Triebe) 
into sensation-impulses, perception-im- 
pulses, and idea-impulses. To crouch 
from cold is asensation-impulse ; to turn 
and follow, if we see people running one 
way, is a perception-impulse; to cast 
about for cover, if it begins to blow and 
rain, is an imagination-impulse. A sin- 
gle complex instinctive action may in- 
volve successively the awakening of im- 
pulses ofall three classes. Thus a hungry 
lion starts to seek prey by the awaken- 
ing in him of imagination coupled with 
desire ; he begins to stalk it when, on eye, 
ear, or nostril, he gets an impression of 
its presence at a certain distance; he 
springs upon it, either when the booty 
takes alarm and flees, or when the dis- 
tance is sufficiently reduced; he pro- 
ceeds to tear and devour it the moment 
he gets a sensation of its contact with 
his claws and fangs. Seeking, stalking, 
springing, and devouring are just so 
many different kinds of muscular con- 
traction, and neither kind is called forth 
by the stimulus appropriate to the other. 

Schneider says of the hamster, which 
stores corn in its hole: “If we analyze 
the propensity of storing, we find that 
it consists of three impulses: First, an 
impulse to pick up the nutritious object, 
due to perception ; second, an impulse 
to carry it off into the dwelling-place, 
due to the idea of this latter ; and third, 
an impulse to lay it down there, due to 
the sight of the place. It lies in the 
nature of the hamster that it should 
never see a full ear of corn without 
feeling a desire to strip it; it lies in 
its nature to feel, as soon as its cheek- 
pouches are filled, an irresistible desire 
to hurry to its home ; and finally, it lies 
it its nature that the sight of the store- 
house should awaken the impulse to 
empty the cheeks ” (p. 208). In certain 
animals of a low order the feeling of 
having executed one impulsive step is 
such an indispensable part of the stimu- 
lus of the next one, that the animal can- 
not make any variation in the order of 
its performance. 


Now, why do the various animals do 
what seem to us such strange things, in 
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the presence of such outlandish stimuli? 
Why does the her, for example, submit 
herself to the tedium of incubating such 
a fearfully uninteresting set of objects 
as a nestful of eggs, unless she have 
some sort of a prophetic inkling of the 
result? The only answer is ad homi- 
nem. We can only interpret the in- 
stincts of brutes by what we know of 
instincts in ourselves. Why do men 
always lie down, when they can, on soft 
beds rather than on hard floors ? Why 
do they sit round the stove on a cold 
day? Why, in a room, do they place 
themselves, ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred, with their faces toward its 
middle rather than to the wall? Why 
do they prefer saddle of mutton and 
champagne to hard-tack and ditch- 
water? Why does the maiden interest\ 
the youth so that everything about her | 
seems more important and significant | 


than anything else in the world? Noth-! 


ing more can be said than that these 
are human ways, and that every creat- 
ure likes its own ways, and takes to the 
following them as a matter of course. 
Science may come and consider these 
ways, and find that most of them are 
useful. But it is not for the sake of 
their utility that they are followed, but 
because at the moment of following 
them we feel that that is the only appro- 
priate and natural thing to do. Not one 
man in a billion, when taking his din- 
ner ever thinks of utility. He eats be- 
cause the food tastes good and makes 
him want more. If you ask him why 
he should want to eat more of what 
tastes like that, instead of revering you 
as a philosopher he will probably laugh 
at you fora fool. The connection be- 
tween the savory sensation and the act 
it awakens is for him absolute and 
selbstverstdndlich, an “a priori syn- 
thesis” of the most perfect sort, need- 
ing no proof but its own evidence. It 
takes, in short, what Berkeley calls a 
mind debauched by learning to carry 
the process of making the natural seem 
strange so far as to ask for the why of 
any instinctive humanact. To the met- 
aphysician alone can such questions oc- 
cur as: Why do wesmile, when pleased, 
and not scowl? “hy are we unable to 
talk to a crowd as we talk to a single 
friend? Why does a particular maiden 
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turn our wits so upside down? The 
common man can only say, “of course 
we smile, of course our heart palpitates 
at the sight of the crowd, of course we 
love the maiden, that beautifulsoul clad 
in that perfect form, so palpably and 
flagrantly made from all eternity to be 
loved!” 

And so probably does each animal 
feel about the particular things it tends 
to do in presence of particular objects. 
They, too, are a priori syntheses. To 
the lion it is the lioness which is made 
to be loved; to the bear, the she-bear. 
To the broody hen the notion would prob- 
ably seem monstrous that there should 
be a creature in the world to whom a 
nestful of eggs was not the utterly fas- 
cinating and precious and never-to-be- 
too-much-sat-upon object which it is to 
her.* 

Thus we may be sure that, however 
mysterious some animals’ instincts may 
appear to us, our instincts will appear 
no less mysterious to them. And we 
may conclude that, to the animal which 
obeys it, every impulse and every step 
of every instinct shines with its own 
sufficient light, and seems at the mo- 
ment the only eternally right and proper 
thing to do. It is done for its own sake 
exclusively. What voluptuous thrill may 
not shake a fly, when she at last discov- 
ers the one particular leaf, or carrion, 
or bit of dung, that out of all the world 
can stimulate her ovipositor to its dis- 
charge? Does not the discharge then 
seem to her the only fitting thing? 
And need she care or know anything 
about the future maggot and its food ? 


Since the egg-laying instincts are 
simple examples to consider, a few quo- 
tations about them from Schneider may 
be serviceable : 

“The phenomenon so often talked 
about, so variously interpreted, so sur- 


* **Tt would be very simple-minded to suppose that bees 
follow their queen, and protect her and care for her, be- 
cause they are aware that without her the hive would 
become extinct, The odor or the aspect of their queen is 
manifestly agreeable to the bees—that is why they love her 
so. Does not all true love base itself on agreeable percep- 
tions much more than on representations of utility?” 
Schneider : Thierische Wille, p. 187. A priori, there is no 
reason to suppose that any sensation might not in some 
animal cause any emotion and any impulse. To us it 
seems unnatural that an odor should directly excite anger 
or fear ; or a color, lust. Yet there are creatures to which 
some smells are quite as frightful as any sounds, and very 
likely others to which color is as much a sexual irritant 
as form. 
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rounded with mystification, that an in- 
sect should always lay her eggs in a 
spot appropriate to the nourishment of 
her young, is no more marvellous than 
the phenomenon that every animal pairs 
with a mate capable of bearing poster- 
ity, or feeds on materials capable of af- 
fording him nourishment. . . . Not 
only the choice of a place for laying 
the eggs, but all the various acts for de- 
positing and protecting them, are occa- 
sioned by the perception of the proper 
object, and the relation of this percep- 
tion to the various stages of maternal 
impulse. When the burying beetle per- 
ceives a carrion, she is not only impelled 
to approach it and lodge her eggs in it, 
but also to go through the movements 
requisite for burying it; just as a bird 
who sees his hen-bird is impelled to 
caress her, to strut around her, dance 
before her, or in some other way to woo 
her ; just as a tiger, when he sees an 
antelope, is impelled to stalk it, to 
pounce upon it, and to strangle it. 
When the tailor-bee cuts out pieces of 
rese-leaf, bends them, carries them into 
a caterpillar or mouse hole in trees or 
in the earth, covers their seams again 
with other pieces, and so makes a thim- 
ble-shaped case—when she fills this with 
honey and lays an egg in it, all these 
various appropriate expressions of her 
will are to be explained by supposing 
that at the time when the eggs are ripe 
within her the appearance of a suitable 
caterpillar or mouse hole and the per- 
ception of rose-leaves are so correlated 
in the insect with the several impulses 
in question that the performances fol- 
low as a matter of course when the per- 
ceptions take place.” Race 

“ The perception of the empty nest, or 
of a single egg, seems in birds to stand 
in such a close relation to the physi- 
ological functions of oviparation, that 
it serves as a direct stimulus to these 
functions, while the perception of a 
sufficient number of eggs has just the 
opposite effect. It is well known that 
hens and ducks lay more eggs if we 
keep removing them than if we leave 
them in the nest. The impulse to sit 
arises, as a rule, when the bird sees a 
certain number of eggs in her nest. If 
this number is not yet to be seen there, 
the ducks continue to lay, although they 


perhaps have laid twice as many eggs 
as they are accustomed to sit upon. 
That sitting, also, is independ- 
ent of any idea of purpose and is a 
pure perception-impulse is evident, 
among other things, from the fact that 
many birds, e.g., wild ducks, steal eggs 
from each other. . The bodily 
disposition to sit is, it is true, one con- 
dition [since broody hens will sit where 
there are no eggs|, but the perception 
of the eggs is the other condition of 
the activity of the incubating impulse. 
The propensity of the cuckoo and of 
the cow-bird to lay their eggs in the 
nests of other species must also be in- 
terpreted as a pure perception-impulse. 
These birds have no bodily disposition 
to become broody, and there is therefore 
in them no connection between the per- 
ception of an egg and the impulse to sit 
upon it. Eggs ripen, however, in their 
oviducts, and the body tends to get rid 
of them. And since the two birds just 
named do not drop their eggs anywhere 
on the ground, but in nests, which are 
the only places where they may preserve 
the species, it might easily appear that 
such preservation of the species was what 
they had in view, and that they acted 
with full consciousness of the purpose. 
But this is notso. . . The cuckoo 
is simply excited by the perception of 
quite determinate sorts of nest, which 
already contain eggs, to drop her own 
into them and throw the others out, be- 
cause this perception is a direct stimu- 
lus to these acts. It is impossible that 
she should have any notion of the other 
bird coming and sitting on her egg.” * 

Remember that nothing is said yet 
of the origin of instincts, but only of 
the constitution of those that exist 
fully formed. How stands it with the 
instincts of mankind ? 

Nothing is commoner than the re- 
mark that Man differs from lower creat- 
ures by the almost total absence of 
instincts, and the assumption of their 
work in him by “reason.” A fruitless 
discussion might be waged on this point 
by two theorizers who were careful not 
to define their terms. ‘“ Reason” might 
be used, as it often has been used since 
Kant, not as the mere power of “infer- 
ring,” but also as a name for the tendency 

* Der Thierische Wille, 
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to obey impulses of a certain lofty sort, 
such as duty, or universal ends. And 
“instinct ” might have its significance so 
broadened as to cover all impulses what- 
ever, even the impulse to act from the 
idea of a distant fact, as well as the im- 
pulse to act from a present sensation. 
Were the word instinct used in this 
broad way, it would of course be impos- 
sible to restrict it, as we began by do- 
ing, to actions done with no prevision 
of anend. We must of course avoid a 
quarrel about words, and the facts of 
the case are really tolerably plain! Man 
has a far greater variety of impulses than 
any lower animal ; and any one of these 
impulses, taken in itself, is as “blind” 
as the lowest instinct can be ; but, owing 
to man’s memory, power of reflection, 
and power of inference, they come each 
one to be felt by him, after he has once 
yielded to them and experienced their 
results, in connection with a foresight of 
those results. In this condition an im- 
pulse acted out may be said to be acted 
out, in part at least, for the sake of its 
results. It is obvious that every instinc- 
tive act, in an animal with memory, must 
cease to be “blind” after being once re- 
peated, and must be accompanied with 
foresight of its “end ” just so far as that 
end may have fallen under the animal’s 
cognizance. An insect that lays her eggs 
in a place where she never sees them 
hatch must always do so “blindly ;” but 
a hen who has already hatched a brood 
can hardly be assumed to sit with per- 
fect “blindness” on her second nest. 
Some expectation of consequences must 
in every case like this be aroused; and 
this expectation, according as it is that 
of something desired or of something 
disliked, must necessarily either re-en- 
force or inhibit the mere impulse. The 
hen’s idea of the chickens would proba- 
bly encourage her to sit; a rat’s mem- 
ory, on the other hand, of a former es- 
cape from a trap would neutralize his 
impulse to take bait from anything that 
reminded him of that trap. If a boy 
sees a fat hopping-toad, he probably has 
incontinently an impulse (especially if 
with other boys) to smash the creature 
with a stone, which impulse we may sup- 
pose him blindly to obey. But some- 
thing in the expression of the dying 
toad’s clasped hands suggests the mean- 
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ness of the act, or reminds him of sayings 
he has heard about the sufferings of ani- 
mals being like his own; so that, when 
next he is tempted by a toad, an idea 
arises which, far from spurring him 
again to the torment, prompts kindly 
actions, and may even make him the 
toad’s champion against less reflecting 
boys. 

It is plain then that, no matter how 
well endowed an animal may originally 
be in the way of instincts, his resultant 
actions will be much modified if the in- 
stincts combine with experience, if in ad- 
dition to impulses he have memories, as- 
sociations, inferences, and expectations, 
on any considerable scale. An object 
O, on which he has an instinctive im- 
pulse to react in the manner A, would 
directly provoke him to that reaction. 
But O has meantime become for him a 
sign of the nearness of P, on which he 
has an equally strong impulse to react 
in the manner B, quite unlike A. So 
that when he meets O the immediate 
impulse A and the remote impulse B 
struggle in his breast for the mastery. 
The fatality and uniformity said to be 
characteristic of instinctive actions are 
so little manifest, that one might be 
tempted to deny to him altogether the 
possession of any instinct about the ob- 
ject O. Yet how false this judgment 
would be! The instinct about O is 
there ; only by the complication of the 
mental machinery it has come into con- 
flict with another instinct about P. 

Here we immediately reap the good 
fruits of our simple physiological con- 
ception of what an instinct is. If it be 
a mere excito-motor impulse, due to the 
pre-existence of a certain “ reflex-arc” 
in the nerve-centres of the creature, 
of course it must follow the law of all 
such reflex-arcs. One liability of such 
ares is to have their activity “inhibited ” 
by other processes going on at the same 
time. It makes no difference whether 
the are be organized at birth, or ripen 
spontaneously later, or be due to ac- 
quired habit, it must take its chances 
with all the other ares, and sometimes 
succeed, and sometimes fail, in draught- 
ing off the currents through itself. The 
mystical view of an instinct would make 
it invariable. The physiological view 
would require it to show occasional ir- 
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regularities in any animal in whom the 
number of separate instincts, and the 
possible entrance of the same stimulus 
into several of them, were great. And 
such irregularities are what every su- 
perior animal’s instincts do show in 
abundance.* 

Wherever the mind is elevated enough 
to discriminate ; wherever several dis- 
tinct sensory elements must combine to 
discharge the refiex-arc ; wherever, in- 
stead of plumping into action instantly 
at the first rough intimation of what sort 
of a thing is there, the agent waits to see 
which one of its kind it is and what the 
circumstances are of its appearance ; 
wherever different individuals and dif- 
ferent circumstances can impel him in 
different ways ; wherever these are the 
conditions—we have a masking of the 
elementary constitution of the instinctive 
life. The whole story of our dealings 
with the lower wild animals is the his- 
tory of our taking advantage of the way 
in which they judge of everything by its 
mere label, as it were, so as to ensnare 
or kill them. Nature, in them, has left 
matters in this rough way, and made 
them act always in the manner which 
would be oftenest right. There are more 
worms unattached to hooks than impaled 
upon them; therefore, on the whole, 
says Nature to her fishy children, bite 
at every worm and take your chances. 
But as her children get higher, and their 
lives more precious, she reduces the 
risks. Since what seems to be the same 
object may be now a genuine food and 
now a bait; since in gregarious species 
each individual may prove to be either 
the friend or the rival, according to the 
circumstances, of another; since any 
entirely unknown object may be fraught 
with weal or woe, Nature implants con- 
trary impulses to act on many classes 
of things, and leaves it to slight alter- 
ations in the conditions of the individ- 
ual case to decide which impulse shall 


* In the instincts of mammals, and even of lower creat- 
ures, the uniformity and infallibility which, a generation 
ago, were considered as essential characters do not exist. 
The minuter study of recent years has found continuity, 
transition, variation, and mistake, wherever it has looked 
for them, and decided that what is called an instinct is 
usually only a tendency to act in a wayof which the average 
is pretty constant, but which need not be mathematically 
“true.” Cf. on this point, Darwin’s Origin of Species; 
Romanes’s Mental Evol., chaps. xi. to xvi., incl., and Ap- 
pendix ; Lindsay’s Mind in Lower Animals, vol. i., 183-141 
—ii., chaps, v., xx.; and Semper’s Conditions of Existence 
in Animals, where a great many instances will be found. 


carry the day. Thus, greediness and 
suspicion, curiosity and timidity, coy- 
ness and desire, bashfulness and vanity, 
sociability and pugnacity, seem to shoot 
over into each other as quickly, and to 
remain in as unstable equilibrium in the 
higher birds and mammals as in man. 
They are all impulses, congenital, blind 
at first, and productive of motor reac- 
tions of a rigorously determinate sort. 
Each one of them, then, is an instinct, 
as instincts are commonly defined. But 
they contradict each other—“ experi- 
ence” in each particular opportunity of 
application usually deciding the issue. 
The animal that exhibits them loses the 
“instinctive ” demeanor and appears to 
lead a life of hesitation and choice, an in- 
tellectual life ; not, however, because he 
has no instincts—rather because he has 
so many that they block each other’s 
path. 

Thus, then, without troubling our- 
selves about the words instinct and rea- 
son, we may confidently say that how- 
ever uncertain man’s reactions upon his 
environment may sometimes seem in 
comparison with those of lower creat- 
ures, the uncertainty is probably not 
due to their possession of any principles 
of action which he lacks, but to his pos- 
sessing all the impulses that they have, 
and a great many more besides. In 
other words, there is no material an- 
tagonism between instinct and reason. 
Reason, per se, can inhibit no impulses ; 
the only thing that can neutralize an im- 
pulse is an impulse the other way. Rea- 
son may, however, make an inference 
which will set loose the impulse the 
other way; and thus, though the ani- 
mal richest in reason might be also the 
animal richest in instinctive impulses 
too, he would never seem the fatal au- 
tomaton which a merely instinctive ani- 
mal would be. 


Let us now turn to human impulses 
with a little more detail. All we have 
ascertained so far is that impulses of an 
originally instinctive character may ex- 
ist, and yet not betray themselves by 
automatic fatality of conduct. But in 
man what impulses do exist? In the 
light of what has been said, it is obvious 
that an existing impulse may not always 
be superficially apparent even when its 
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object is there. And we shall see that 
some impulses may be masked by causes 
of which we have not yet spoken. 

Were one devising an abstract scheme, 
nothing would be easier than to dis- 
cover from an animal’s actions just how 
many instincts he possessed. He would 
react in one way only upon each class 
of objects with which his life had to deal ; 
he would react in identically the same 
way upon every specimen of a class; and 
he would react invariably during his 
whole life. There would be no gaps 
among his instincts ; all would come to 
light without perversion or disguise. 
But there are no such abstract animals, 
and nowhere does the instinctive life 
display itself in such a way. Not only, 
as we have seen, may objects of the 
same class arouse reactions of opposite 
sorts in consequence of slight changes 
in the circumstances in the individual 
object or in the agent’s inward condi- 
tion ; but two other principles, of which 
we have not yet spoken, may come into 
play and produce results so striking 
that observers as eminent as Messrs. D. 
A. Spalding and Romanes do not hesi- 
tate to call them “derangements of the 
mental constitution,” and to conclude 
that the instinctive machinery has got 
out of gear. 

These principles are those of the inhi- 
bition of instincts by habits and of the 
transitoriness of instincts. Taken in con- 
junction with the two former principles 
—that an object may excite ambiguous 
impulses, or suggest an impulse different 
from that which it excites, by suggest- 
ing a remote object—they explain any 
amount of depariure from uniformity of 
conduct, without implying any getting 
out of gear of the elementary impulses 
from which the conduct flows. 

Take first the inhibition of instincts 
by habits. The law is this: When ob- 
jects of a certain class elicit from an 
animal a certain sort of reaction, it 
often happens that the animal becomes 
partial to the first specimen of the class 
on which it has reacted, and will not 
afterward react on any other specimen. 

The selection of a particular hole to 
live in, of a particular mate, of a par- 
ticular feeding-ground, a particular va- 
riety of diet, a particular anything, in 
short, out of a possible multitude, is a 
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very wide-spread tendency among ani- 
mals, even those low down in the scale. 
The limpet will return to the same 
sticking-place in its rock, and the lob- 
ster to its favorite nook on the sea- 
bottom. The rabbit will deposit its 
dung in the same corner; the bird 
makes its nest on the same bough. But 
each of these preferences carries with it 
an insensibility to other opportunities 
and occasions—an insensibility which 
can only be described physiologically 
as an inhibition of new impulses by the 
habit of old ones already formed. The 
possession of homes and wives of our 
own makes us strangely insensible to 
the charms of those of other people. 
Few of us are adventurous in the mat- 
ter of food; in fact, most of us think 
there is something disgusting in a bill 
of fare to which we are unused. Stran- 
gers, we are apt to think, cannot be 
worth knowing, especially if they come 
from distant cities, ete. The original 
impulse which got us homes, wives, 
dietaries, and friends, at all, seems to 
exhaust itself in its first achievements 
and to leave no surplus energy for re- 
acting on new cases. And so it comes 
about that, witnessing this torpor, an 
observer of mankind might say that no 
instinctive propensity toward certain ob- 
jects existed at all. It existed, but it 
existed miscellaneously, or as an instinct 
pure and simple only, before habit was 
formed. A habit, once grafted on an 
instinctive tendency, restricts the range 
of the tendency itself, and keeps us from 
reacting on any but the habitual objects, 
although other objects might just as 
well have been chosen had they been 
the first comers. 

Another sort of arrest of instinct by 
habit is where the same class of objects 
awakens contrary instinctive impulses. 
Here the impulse first followed toward 
a given individual of the class is apt to 
keep him from ever awakening the op- 
posite impulse in us. In fact, the whole 
class may be protected by this individ- 
ual specimen from the application to it 
of the other impulse. Animals, for ex- 
ample, awaken in a child the opposite 
impulses of fearing and fondling. But 
if a child, in his first attempts to pat a 
dog, gets snapped at or bitten, so that 
the impulse of fear is strongly aroused, 
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if may be that for years to come no dog 
will excite in him the impulse to fondle 
again. On the other hand, the greatest 
natural enemies, if carefully introduced 
to each other when young and guided 
at the outset by superior authority, set- 
tle down into those “happy families ” 
of friends which we see in our menage- 
ries. Young animals, immediately after 
birth, have no instinct of fear, but show 
their dependence by allowing themselves 
to be freely handled. Later, however, 
they grow “wild,” and, if left to them- 
selves, will not let man approach them. 
I am told by farmers in the Adirondack 
wilderness that it is a very serious mat- 
ter if acow wanders off and calves in the 
woods and is not found for a week or 
more. The calf, by that time, is as wild 
and almost as fleet as a deer, and hard 
to capture without violence. But calves 


rarely show any particular wildness to 
the men who have been in contact with 
them during the first days of their life, 
when the instinct to attach themselves is 
uppermost, nor do they dread strangers 
as they would if brought up wild. 
Chickens give a curious illustration of 


the same law. Mr. Spalding’s wonder- 
ful article on instinct shall supply us 
with the facts. These little creatures 
show opposite instincts of attachment 
and fear, either of which may be aroused 
by the same object, man. [If a chick is 
born in the absence of the hen, it “ will 
follow any moving object. And, when 
guided by sight alone, they seem to 
have no more disposition to follow a 
hen than to follow a duck or a human 
being. Unreflecting lookers-on, when 
they saw chickens a day old running 
after me,” says Mr. Spalding, “and 
older ones following me for miles, and 
answering to my whistle, imagined that 
I must have some occult power over the 
creatures : whereas I had simply allowed 
them to follow me from the first. There 
is the instinct to follow; and the ear, 
prior to experience, attaches them to the 
right object.” * But if a man presents 
himself for the first time when the in- 
stinct of fear is strong, the phenomena 
are altogether reversed. Mr. Spalding 
kept three chickens hooded until they 
were nearly four days old, and thus de- 
scribes their behavior : 
* Spalding, op. cit,, p. 287. 
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* Each of them, on being unhooded, 
evinced the greatest terror to me, dash- 
ing off in the opposite direction when- 
ever I sought to approach it. The ta- 
ble on which they were unhooded stood 
before a window, and each in its turn 
beat against the window like a wild 
bird. One of them darted behind some 
books, and, squeezing itself into a cor- 
ner, remained cowering for a length of 
time. We might guess at the meaning 
of this strange and exceptional wildness; 
but the odd fact is enough for my pres- 
ent purpose. Whatever might have 
been the meaning of this marked change 
in their mental constitution—had they 
been unhooded on the previous day 
they would have run to me instead of 
from me—it could not have been the 
effect of experience ; it must have re- 
sulted wholly from changes in their own 
organizations.” * 

Their case was precisely analogous to 
that of the Adirondack calves. The two 
opposite instincts relative to the same 
object ripen in succession. If the first 
one engenders a habit, that habit will 
inhibit the application of the second in- 
stinct to that object. All animals are 
tame during some phase of their infancy. 
Habits formed then limit the effects of 
whatever instincts of wildness may later 
be evolved. 

Mr. Romanes gives some very curious 
examples of the way in which instinctive 
tendencies may be altered by the habits 
to which their first “ objects” have given 
rise. The cases are a little more com- 
plicated than those mentioned in the 
text, inasmuch as the object reacted on 
not only starts a habit which inhibits 
other kinds of impulse toward it (al- 
though such other kinds might be nat- 
ural), but even modifies by its own pe- 
culiar conduct the constitution of the 
impulse it actually awakens. 

Two of the instances in question are 
those of hens who hatched out broods of 
chicks after having (in three previous 
years) hatched ducks. They strove to 
coax or to compel their new progeny to 
enter the water, and seemed much per- 
plexed at their unwillingness. Another 
hen adopted a brood of young ferrets 
which, having lost their mother, were put 
under her. During all the time they were 

* Op. cit., p. 289. 
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left with her she had to sit on the nest, 
for they could not wander like young 
chicks. She obeyed their hoarse growl- 
ing as she would have obeyed her chick- 
ens’ peep. She combed out their hair 
with her bill, and “used frequently to 
stop and look with one eye at the wrig- 
gling nestful, with an inquiring gaze, 
expressive of astonishment.” At other 
times she would fly up with a loud 
scream, doubtless because the orphans 
had nipped her in their search for teats. 
Finally, a Brahma hen nursed a young 
peacock during the enormous period of 
eighteen months, and never laid any eggs 
during all this time. The abnormal de- 
gree of pride which she showed in her 
wonderful chicken is described by Dr. 
Romanes as ludicrous.* 

This leads us to the law of transitori- 
ness, which is this: That many instincls 
ripen at a certain age and then fade away. 
A consequence of this law is that if, 
during the time of such an instinct’s 
vivacity, objects adequate to arouse it 
are met with, a habit of acting on them 
is formed, which remains when the 
original instinct has passed away ; but 
that if no such objects are met with, 
then no habit will be formed; and, later 
on in life, ween the animal meets the 
objects, he will altogether fail to react, 
as at the earlier epoch he would instinc- 
tively have done. 

No doubt such a law is restricted. 
Some instincts are far less transient 
than others—those connected with feed- 
ing and “self-preservation” may hardly 
be transient at all, and some, after fading 
out for a time, recur as strong as ever, 
e.g., the instincts of pairing and rearing 
young. The law, however, though not 
absolute, is certainly very wide-spread, 
and a few examples will illustrate just 
what it means. 

In the chickens and calves above men- 
tioned, it is obvious that the instinct to 
follow and become attached fades out 
after a few days, and that the instinct of 
flight then takes its place, the conduct 
of the creature toward man being de- 
cided by the formation or non-formation 
of a certain habit during those days. 
The transiency of the chicken’s instinct 
to follow is also proved by its conduct 


* For the cases in full, see Mental Evolution in Ani- 
mals, pp, 213-217. 
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toward the hen. Mr. Spalding kept 
some chickens shut up till they were 
comparatively old, and, speaking of 
these, he says: “A chicken that has not 
heard the call of the mother till until 
eight or ten days old then hears it as 
if it heard it not. I regret to find that 
on this point my notes are not so full 
as I could wish, or as they might have 
been. There is, however, an account of 
one chicken that could not be returned 
to the mother when ten days old. The 
hen followed it and tried to entice it in 
every way; still, it continually left her 
and ran to the house or to any person 
of whom it caught sight. This it per- 
sisted in doing, though beaten back 
with a small branch dozens of times 
and, indeed, cruelly maltreated. It was 
also placed under the mother at night, 
but it again left her in the morning.” 

The instinct of sucking is ripe in all 
mammals at birth, and leads to that 
habit of taking the breast which, in 
the human infant, may be prolonged 
by daily exercise long beyond its usual 
term of a year or a year and a half. 
But the instinct itself is transient, in 
the sense that if, for any reason, the 
child be fed by spoon during the first 
few days of its life and not put to the 
breast, it may be no easy matter after 
that to make it suck at all. So of calves. 
If their mother die, or be dry, or refuse 
to let them suck for a day or two, so 
that they are fed by hand, it becomes 
hard to get them to suck at all when a 
new nurse is provided. The ease with 
which sucking creatures are weaned, by 
simply breaking the habit and giving 
them food in a new way, shows that the 
instinct, purely as such, must be entirely 
extinct. 

Assuredly the simple fact that in- 
stincts are transient, and that the effect 
of later ones may be altered by the 
habits which earlier ones have left be- 
hind, is a far more philosophical ex- 
planation than the notion of an instinc- 
tive constitution vaguely “deranged ” 
or “ thrown out of gear.” 

I have observed a Scotch terrier, born 
on the floor of a stable in December, 
and transferred six weeks later to a 
carpeted house, make, when he was 
less than four months old, a very elab- 
orate pretence of burying things, such 
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as gloves, etc., which he had played with 
till he was tired. He scratched the 
carpet with his forefeet, dropped the 
object from his mouth upon the spot, 
and then scratched all about it (with 
both fore and hind feet, if I remember 
rightly), and finally went away and let 
it lie. Of course, the act was entirely 
useless. I saw him perform it at that 
age, some four or five times, and never 
again in his life. The conditions were 
not present to fix a habit which could 
last when the prompting instinct died 
away. But suppose meat instead of a 
glove, earth instead of a carpet, hunger 
pangs instead of a fresh supper a few 
hours later, and it is easy to see how 
this dog might have got into a habit of 
burying superfluous food, which might 
have lasted all his life. Who can swear 
that the strictly instinctive part of the 
food-burying propensity in the wild 
Canide may not be as short-lived as it 
was in this terrier ? 

A similar instance is given by Dr. H. 
D. Schmidt,* of New Orleans. 

“T may cite the example of a young 
squirrel which I had tamed, a number 
of years ago, when serving in the army, 
and when I had sufficient leisure and 
opportunity to study the habits of ani- 
mals. In the autumn, before the winter 
sets in, adult squirrels bury as many 
nuts as they can collect, separately, in 
the ground. Holding the nut firmly 
between their teeth, they first scratch 
a hole in the ground, and, after point- 
ing their ears in all directions to con- 
vince themselves that no enemy is near, 
they ram—the head, with the nut still 
between the front teeth, serving as 
a sledge-hammer—the nut into the 
ground, and then fill up the hole by 
means of their paws. The whole process 
is executed with great rapidity, and, as 
it appeared to me, always with exactly 
the same movements; in fact, it is done 
so well that I could never discover the 
traces of the burial-ground. Now, as 
regards the young squirrel, which, of 
course, never had been present at the 
burial of a nut, I observed that, after 
having eaten a number of hickory nuts 
to appease its appetite, it would take 
one between its teeth, then sit upright 


* Transactions of American Neurological Association, 
vol, i., p. 129, 1875. 
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and listen in all directions. Finding all 
right, it would scratch upon the smooth 
blanket on which I was playing with it 
as if to make a hole, then hammer with 
the nut between its teeth upon the 
blanket, and finally perform all the 
motions required to fill up a hole—in 
the air; after which it would jump 
away, leaving the nut, of course, uncov- 
ered.” 

The anecdote, of course, illustrates 
beautifully the close relation of instinct 
to reflex action—a particular perception 
calls forth particular movements, and 
that is all. Dr. Schmidt tells me that 
the squirrel in question soon passed 
away from his observation. It may 
fairly be presumed that, if he had been 
long retained prisoner in a cage, he 
would soon have forgotten his gesticu- 
lations over the hickory-nuts. 

One might, indeed, go still further 
with safety, and expect that, if such a 
captive squirrel were then set free, he 
would never afterward acquire this pe- 
culiar instinct of his tribe. * 


Leaving lower animals aside, and turn- 
ing to human instincts, we see the law 
of transiency corroborated on the wid- 
est scale by the alternation of differ- 
ent interests and passions as human 
life goes on. With the child, life is all 
play and fairy-tales and learning the 
external properties of “things ;” with 
the youth, it is bodily exercises of a 
more systematic sort, novels of the real 
world, boon-fellowship and song, friend- 
ship and love, nature, travel and advent- 
ure, science and philosophy ; with the 
man, ambition and policy, acquisitive- 
ness, responsibility to others, and the 
selfish zest of the battle of life. If a 
boy grows up alone at the age of games 
and sports, and learns neither to play 
ball, nor row, nor sail, nor ride, nor 
skate, nor fish, nor shoot, probably he 
will be sedentary to the end of his days ; 
and, though the best of opportunities be 
afforded him for learning these things 
later, it is a hundred to one but he will 

* “Mr, Spalding,” says Mr. Lewes (Problems of Life 
and Mind, Prob. L., chap., ii., § 22, note), ‘tells me of 
a friend of his who reared a gosling in the kitchen, away 
from all water; when this bird was some months old, and 
was taken toa pond, it not only refused to gointo the 
water, but when thrown in scrambled out again, as a hen 
would have done. Here was an instinct entirely suppressed.” 


See a similar observation on ducklings in T. R. R, Sped- 
ding: Essays on Darwinism, 1871, p. 73. London. 
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pass them by and shrink back from the 
effort of taking those necessary first 
steps the prospect of which, at an ear- 
lier age, would have filled him with 
eager delight. The sexual passion ex- 
pires after a protracted reign ; but it is 
well known that its peculiar manifesta- 
tions in a given individual depend al- 
most entirely on the habits he may form 
during the early period of its activity. 
Exposure to bad company then makes 
him a loose liver all his days ; chastity 
kept at first makes the same easy later 
on. In all pedagogy the great thing is 
to strike the iron while hot, and to 
seize the wave of the pupil’s interest in 
each succcessive subject before its ebb 
has come, so that knowledge may be 
got and a habit of skill acquired—a 
headway of interest, in short, secured, 
on which afterward the individual may 
float. There is a happy moment for 
fixing skillin drawing, for making boys 
collectors in natural history, and pres- 
ently dissectors and botanists ; then for 
initiating them into the harmonies of 
mechanics and the wonders of physical 
and chemical law. Later, introspective 
psychology and the metaphysical and 
religious mysteries take their turn ; and, 
last of all, the drama of human affairs 
and worldly wisdom in the widest sense 
of the term. In each of us a saturation- 
point is soon reached in all these things ; 
the impetus of our purely intellectual 
zeal expires, and unless the topic be one 
associated with some urgent personal 
need that keeps our wits constantly 
whetted about it, we settle into an 
equilibrium, and live on what we learned 
when our interest was fresh and instinc- 
tive, without adding to the store. Out- 
side of their own business, the ideas 
gained by men before they are twenty- 
five are practically the only ideas they 
shall have in their lives. They cannot 
get anything new. Disinterested curi- 
osity is past, the mental grooves and 
channels set, the power of assimilation 
gone. If by chance we ever do learn 
anything about some entirely new topic 
we are afflicted with a strange sense of 
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insecurity, and we fear to advance a res- 
olute opinion. But, with things learned 
in the plastic days of instinctive curios- 
ity we never lose entirely our sense of 
being at home. There remains a kin- 
ship, a sentiment of intimate acquaint- 
ance, which, even when we know we 
have failed to keep abreast of the sub- 
ject, flatters us with a sense of power 
over it, and makes us feel not altogether 
out of the pale. 

Whatever individual exceptions might 
be cited to this are of the sort that 
“ prove the rule.” 

To detect the moment of the instinc- 
tive readiness for the subject is, then, 
the first duty of every educator. As for 
the pupils, it would probably lead to a 
more earnest temper on the part of 
college students if they had less belief 
in their unlimited future intellectual 
potentialities, and could be brought to 
realize that whatever physics and politi- 
cal economy and philosophy they are 
now acquiring are, for better or worse, 
the physics and political economy and 
philosophy that will have to serve them 
to the end. 

The natural conclusion to draw from 
this transiency of instincts is that most 
of them are implanted for the sake of 
giving rise to habits, and that, this pur- 
pose once accomplished, the instincts 
themselves, as such, have no raison d’étre 
in the psychical economy, and conse- 
quently fade away. That occasionally 
an instinct should fade before circum- 
stances permit of a habit being formed, 
or that, if the habit be formed, other 
factors than the pure instinct should 
modify its course, need not surprise us. 
Life is full of the imperfect adjustment to 
individual cases, of arrangements which, 
taking the species as a whole, are quite 
orderly and regular. Instinct cannot be 
expected to escape this general rule. 

The most interesting thing possible 
now would be to test our principles by 
going through the human instincts in 
detail. But as I have already exceeded 
my allotted space, that must be reserved 
for another opportunity. 


SUM AWSE, 
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THE STORY OF A RUSSIAN PRIEST. 


By Robert Gordon Butler. 


L 


Att day long on that Russian January 
day, more than twenty-five years ago, the 
snow had been falling, but as evening 
came on the flakes had stopped. They 
did not lie quietly, though, for the wind 
had risen, and was driving them in furi- 
ous clouds. Against August Hummel’s 
new house, quite at the end of the vil- 
lage, the wind seemed to have an espe- 
cial grudge. It drove the snow in 
mighty drifts around the corners until 
only in front of the house was there a 
sheltered place, a triangular patch of 
whiteness, walled in on one side by the 
house, and on the other sides by the 
drifting flakes. Ifa person leaving Au- 

st Hummel’s house had turned to his 
left, he would have disappeared instant- 
ly into the snow-wall without leaving a 
footprint behind. Butif he had turned 
to his right, he would not have reached 
the snow-wall until he had walked in 
front of the house, and in the snow ly- 
ing quiet beneath its eaves his footprints 
would remain for hours. 

Outside the house everything was in 
cold, white confusion; within all was 
warm and bright. August Hummel 
was no Russian, to be contented with a 
warm stove to lie on and plenty of vodki 
todrink. He was a German, and though 
now he liked vodki almost as much as 
he had once liked the beer of his father- 
land, he had not left behind him all his 
German ideas of comfort. So in his 
new house, to which he had brought his 
pretty Russian wife just in time to have 
their baby born there, he had things 
that no Russian in his rank of life 
would have dreamed of owning. The 
one large room in Peter Karaloff’s old 
house August had made into two smaller 
rooms. Opposite the stove, in the outer 
room, was the great dresser, made by 
August in imitation of still greater 
dressers in Germany. On one side of 
the stove was the doorway into the in- 


ner room, so close to the stove that the 
door touched it whenever it was opened 
wide, and made with it and the wall a 
little triangular space, where August 
Hummel kept his sticks and his gun. 

Seated with his back to the stove that 
night when the wind was blowing so 
furiously outside, with his outstretched 
arms lying idly on the table, was Father 
Andrei, the pope of the little village. 
Standing opposite to him was the own- 
er of the new house, August Hummel, 
a good-looking young German with yel- 
low beard and hair, his ordinarily rather 
heavy features lit up with eagerness. 
Before him on the table was a small 
parcel. 

* You—recollect—father — how — the 
—wolves—came—down—on—you—last 
win—ter ?” asked August, his words in- 
terrupted by the necessity he was under 
of using his teeth on a stubborn knot. 

“I remember,” said the priest, with a 
grimace. 

“Well, I thought a pistol would be a 
good thing for you; so I got one with 
seven barrels to it.” 

“Seven barrels?” echoed the priest, 
incredulously. 

“Yes,” said August, with pride. “And 
here it is,” he added, as he drew from 
its wrappings a box in which lay a re- 
volver. The priest took it out, and ex- 
amined it carefully. 

“T thank you,” he said at last. Then, 
with a twinkle in his eye, he added, 
“ Anfissa will be horribly frightened.” 
August laughed softly. 

“Now, father,” he continued, “here is 
your ramrod to load it with ;” and sitting 
down opposite the priest, the two men 
were soon busily engaged in exploring 
the mysteries of the new-fangled inven- 
tion, the revolver. 

“Now that I know how to load the 
little gun,” said the priest, “I am going 
to put one or two little leaden balls into 
it, so that if I find any four-legged vis- 
itor at my house to-night, I shall be 
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ready for him.” Then with August 
watching intently, Father Andrei loaded 
his new pistol carefully, not stopping 
when he had loaded one or two cham- 
bers, but, with a half-apologetic glance 
at August, continuing till the revolver 
was fully charged. 

A knock at the door made both men 
turn. August opened the door. 

“Who is it?” he asked. Then as the 
light fell on the face of the snow-covered 
figure outside, he exclaimed angrily, 
“Tvan Ivanovitch! What do you want 
of me?” 

“Ts the priest here?” asked Ivan 
Ivanovitch, in a surly tone, without 
making a move to enter the house. 

“I am here,” said the priest, step- 
ping toward the door. “Do you want 
me?” 

“Come you inside,” said August; and 
he stood aside to let Ivan pass him. 
The latter entered. He was a tall 
young Russian, darker than most of his 
country-people, about as old as August 
Hummel himself. There was a look of 
habitual sullenness on his face, how- 
ever, that marred his otherwise good 
looks. 

“What do you want of me?” asked 
the priest at last. He had resumed his 
seat, but August stood leaning against 
the dresser, looking angrily at Ivan. 

“T want you, father, to appoint me 
organist again,” began Ivan. The priest 
looked up at him curiously. 

“T have already made my appoint- 
ment,” he said, coolly. “I dismissed 
you for being drunk so often a 

“ T will be drunk no more,” cried Ivan, 
eagerly. “At least, not in the organ- 
loft.” 

“T have already appointed August 
Hummel,” remarked the priest. 

«“ August Hummel?” repeated Ivan, 
glancing toward his unwilling host with 
a look of hatred fully returned by the 





latter. The priest nodded. 
Ivan’s anger and disappointment 
broke forth: 


“You always hated me,” he cried. 
“Now you've put this man in my place 
simply because I was drunk and played 
the wrong tune in church. No one 
knew I was wrong except yourself, 
and you knew I wouldn’t have made the 
mistake if I had been sober. You all 
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think he is so good and great just be- 
cause he’s not like the rest of us. He 
did not dare to do it while I was here, 
but waited until I was away from home: 
to marry Marfa Mikhailovna, and now 
he has waited until I was drunk in 
church to get my organ away from 
me.” 

“You cursed liar!” shouted August, 
darting around the table at Ivan. The 
priest as quickly opposed himself to the 
young German, and endeavored to quiet 
him. Ivan stepped back before August’s 
onslaught, but still continued his taunts. 
The priest’s opposition increased Au- 
gust’s rage. He seized him by the col- 
lar, trying to throw him off, while Father 
Andrei, on his part, resisted to his 
utmost. 

Just then the door into the inner 
room opened, and Marfa Hummel ap- 
peared in the doorway. She stood dis- 
mayed at the struggle. Her sudden 
appearance startled both August and 
the priest; like two school-boys sur- 
prised by their master in a fight, the 
two men dropped their hands, and 
looked at each other almost sheepishly. 

“Quarrelling with Father Andrei, 
August? For shame!” cried Marfa. 
“Why should you quarrel?” she con- 
tinued, suddenly, looking around the 
room. August looked toward Ivan— 
but Ivan had vanished. 

“You must not quarrel!” cried Marfa ; 
and then, as a baby-cry was heard in 
the inner room, “ August meant no harm, 
Father Andrei—you will forgive him,” 
and she was gone. 

Father Andrei drew a long breath of 
relief. 

“JT was afraid she would see that 
drunken fellow Ivan,” he said in an 
undertone, as he closed the door after 
Marfa Hummel. In the little gun-corner 
behind it stood Ivan. 

“You had, then, some sense of shame, 
Ivan Ivanovitch,” said the priest, sternly. 
“Tt is a good thing, and unexpected in 
you, that you do not dare to face Marfa 
Mikhailovna.” 

“Tam not afraid,” said Ivan, with a 
swagger, laying his hand on the door 
into the inner room. Again Father 
Andrei interposed. 

“That will do,” commanded the priest. 
“Go out of this house at once, Ivan 
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Ivanovitch! Go!” 
without a word. 

The priest resumed his place at the 
table, and finished his glass of vodki in 
silence. 

“Cheer up, August Hummel,” he said 
at length. ‘Do not think of that fel- 
low ; he was drunk to-night. But it is 
late—I must be going.” 

“Tt is late,” said August with an effort. 
Then he helped Father Andrei put on 
his heavy coat, and went with him to the 
door. 

“That fellow Ivan must be fond of 
snow, said the priest, as he stepped out 
of the door. “See, here are my foot- 
steps as I came, but his are not with 
them. From the tracks, you might think 
I was the only guest you had to-night.” 

“The only guest, but not the only 
visitor,” said August, gloomily. Then 
he slowly closed the door and returned 
to the table. As he turned toward the 
stove he saw the chair lying on the floor 
where he had upset it when he sprang 
at Ivan. 

“Liar!” he said between his teeth, as 
he picked it up and set it fiercely on its 
four legs. As he did so he felt a sud- 
‘den draught of wind on his back. He 
wheeled around. 

The window at the back of the house 
was open, and, a dark figure in the midst 
of the snow that drove through it, Ivan 
Ivanovitch stood by the table. 

August Hummel stood  stock-still, 
but his brows knitted, and his hands 
clinched as he looked at his enemy. 
For a moment neither said a word. 

* Let this teach all German dogs not 
to meddle with us Russian bears,” said 
Ivan at last, picking up something 
bright from the table. August made 
a step toward him and raised his hands 
menacingly. But as he did so, there 
was a flash, a loud report; then the 
room was filled with smoke. Before it 
cleared away the light had been put out, 
and the room was empty. 

In the inner room sat Marfa Hummel, 
wondering between her maternal anx- 
ieties why Father Andrei and August 
should have quarrelled. 

Suddenly she heard a loud report in 
the next room, and then a heavy fall. 
Then, strain her ears as she might, she 
could hear nothing. 


And Ivan obeyed 
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* August! ” she cried, softly, not dar- 
ing at first to move. Then, not caring 
whether her boy slept or waked, she 
moved quickly to the door, her heart 
seeming to stop beating as she did so. 

“ August!” she cried, as she opened 
the door. The outer room was dark. 
* August, speak to me.” But there was 
no answer. Marfa laid the baby, still 
asleep, on the bed in the inner room, 
and with the lamp in her hand, returned 
to the outer room. 

On the floor, beyond the table, by 
which it was half-concealed, lay the 
body of a man. Trembling, Marfa 
knelt by it, and set the lamp on the 
floor. Then she saw that she was look- 
ing on the face of her husband. 

“ August, August, my husband ! speak 
to me!” she cried, throwing herself on 
her husband’s body. But though the 
face was warm, there was no motion in 
the heart, and no voice answered the 
entreaties the woman uttered so con- 
stantly. 

Suddenly, Marfa brought the light 
closer and looked again at her hus- 
band’s face. The eyes were open, the 
brows knitted in rage. The hands were 
clinched. Against whom? Marfa rose 
and carried the light to the table. 

“My God!” she said, very softly, as 
she looked over the table. Then she 
knelt again by her husband. 

“ August, August!” shecried. ‘ Why 
did the priest kill you, why did the priest 
kill you?” 


I. 


Meantime Father Andrei fought his 
way through the snow until he had 
passed the little church, quite at the 
other end of the village, and had reached 
his own house beyond it. Someone 
had evidently been watching for him, 
for as he approached the house the 
door was flung open. 

“Well,” cried a harsh voice, “it is 
high time you were at home.” But the 
harshness was all in the voice, for hands 
anything but rough took the coat from 
the old priest’s shoulders and received 
his fur cap. But then the owner of the 
voice, a thin old woman with a long nose 
and high cheek-bones, looked at the 
priest, and began again to upbraid him. 
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“Tt is not right for a man of your age 
to be out on a night like this. One 
would——” 

“T am not very old, Anfissa,” said the 
priest, mildly. “I am not yet sixty, 
while you ¥ 

“Tt does not matter how old I am,” 
retorted Anfissa, sharply. “Iam older 
than you, I will allow; but you are old 
enough to know when to stay at home.” 

“Perhaps I did make a mistake,” he 
said, as Anfissa placed a cup of tea at 
his side, and he looked doubtfully at her 
to see if she showed signs of relenting. 
But she only sniffed scornfully, and re- 
marked, ‘“ Perhaps?” 

“ Tonly made one visit,” said the 
priest, turning to his tea. “That was 
on business. Besides, I got a present 
when I made that visit.” 

“A present! what is it?” cried old 
Anfissa, “show it to me.” The priest 
rose and walked to where his coat hung. 
One after the other of his pockets he felt, 
and as he did so, recollected that his old 
servant had a great fear of fire-arms. 
He walked back empty-handed to the 
fire, by which Anfissa was waiting impa- 
tiently. 

“Thave not got the present here,” said 
Father Andrei. ‘I must have left it at 
August’s.” 

“Did August Hummel, the German, 
bring you the present?” asked Anfissa. 

“Yes,” said the priest. 

* What was it?” demanded the inex- 
orable old woman. The priest made a 
gallant effort to defend himself. 

“Tt will do you no good to know,” he 
said, with a trace of decision. Anfissa 
deliberately lifted the tea-urn from its 
stand and made as though she would 
empty it. “It was—a—a pistol,” sur- 
rendered the priest, rapidly passing over 
the name of the obnoxious thing. An- 
fissa put the urn down. 

“Did August Hummel, the German, 
give you one of those things?” she 
asked, preparing to fill her victim’s cup. 
The priest nodded. “ Where is it?” she 
continued. 

“It—it isn’t here,” said the priest, 
quickly. “I must have left it at Au- 
gust’s house.” 

Anfissa sniffed in a way the priest did 
not like. “I saw the baby,” he hastened 
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silence, he talked as bravely as he could 
about his visit to August Hummel. “The 
baby was asleep when I was there, so I 
couldn’t see his eyes ; but he cried with 
a good pair of lungs 4 

“When it was asleep? 
Anfissa. 

“Oh, no! It waked up. August and 
I woke it with the noise we made, and 
then it cried,” explained the priest, anx- 
ious to defend his knowledge of the 
natural history of babies. 

“What noise?” asked the wary An- 
fissa instantly. The priest made a par- 
tial capitulation. 

“Some noise August and I made,” 
he said, calmly. ‘“ Not very much noise.” 

“Were you singing songs?” asked 
the old woman. Father Andrei shook 
his head. ‘Then you were quarreiling.” 
With a sigh the priest was about to 
surrender, when the idea of counter- 
irritation occurred to him. 

* Anfissa,” he said, with a shudder, “I 
did not sleep warmly enough last night. 
I must have another rug.” At this bold 
attack on her housekeeping Anfissa 
set down her tea-cup and looked at her 
master. He was not joking. Touched 
in a vulnerable point, she rose slowly 
and left the room in search of the extra 
rug required. Almost at once there 
came a knock at the front door. The 
priest answered it. 

“Tt is I, Ivan Ivanovitch,” said the 
newcomer. The priest started slightly. 
Shaking the snow from his coat Ivan 
entered, and turning, faced the priest. 

“Father,” he said, with an effort, and 
speaking in the priest’s ear, “I have a 
confession to make. Is it too late— 
it cannot be too late. Oh, Father An- 
drei, hear me, that I may go in peace.” 

Father Andrei looked at him steadily 
for a moment and then turned away. 

“T will hear you,” he said, and led 
the way into the church, and up to the 
little confessional near the altar. Ivan 
did not follow him at once. 

“Where are you, Ivan, who would 
confess ?” called the priest at last. And 
coming out of the darkness, seemingly 
from behind the altar, Ivan obeyed the 
call and entered the confessional. 

At first there was only a low murmur. 
Then there was a pause, and a hurried 
question from the priest, and a muffled: 
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but triumphant answer from Ivan. 
Then from his place in the confessional 
Father Andrei tottered, his face white, 
his eyes standing out, his whole frame 
shaking. He clung to the door of the 
confessional to support himself, and 
looked in horror at Ivan as he came out 
from his place. 

“You demon!” gasped the priest. 
Ivan smiled at him diabolically. “ Devil! 
damned one! You—you—But, by God 
in Heaven, you shall suffer for it. I will 
send to Kiev to-night—I will go myself 
—to inform the authorities . 

“Oh, no,” laughed Ivan ; “I have told 
you everything under the seal of the 
confessional.” 

“My God, the devil speaks the truth!” 
cried the priest, falling upon his knees, 
while tears of impotent but just wrath 
ran down his face. Ivan looked at him 
a moment in silence, as though con- 
sidering some question. Then he shook 
his head, and went out through the main 
door of the church, leaving the priest 
alone. 

When at last Anfissa came in search 
of her master, she found him kneeling 
before the high altar, as if in prayer. 
He was so still, however, that the old 
woman was frightened. 

“Master,” she said, touching him on 
the shoulder. The priest sprang to his 
feet. 

“T know nothing about it,” he cried. 
“T can tell you nothing.” Then he 
passed his hand over his eyes. “Oh, 
it’s you, Anfissa,” he said, in a tone of 
inexpressible relief. 

“You must go to bed,” said the old 
woman, leading him toward the door 
into the house, and Father Andrei, after 
looking once hastily around the church, 
submitted quietly to her directions. 
Hardly, however, had they reached the 
living-room, when, for the second time, 
there came a loud knocking at the door. 
Grumbling more than usual, Anfissa 
opened the door, and peered about to 
see who the new visitor might be. 

Without the formality of asking per- 
mission Zakaroff, the police-officer of the 
village, pushed the old woman aside and 
entered. The priest started when he 
recognized his visitor, but instantly re- 
covered himself. 

“You are welcome, Anthony Dmitri- 
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vitch,” he said. “What can I do for 
you? Tea, Anfissa.” But Zakaroff 
raised his hand in token that he wanted 
no tea, and looked at Father Andrei. 
He seemed to find some difficulty in an- 
swering the priest’s question, for he 
hemmed and hawed a good deal. At 
last he burst out : 

“T am—hem—sent to bring your 
reverence. I—I hope your reverence 
won't find any fault with me for doing 
my duty—it’s what one has to do very 
often, as your reverence doubtless 
knows 4 

“Certainly, I shall not blame you,” 
said the priest. “But what do you 
mean by ‘duty’ in this case? Who 
sends you here?” 

“Why, your reverence,” said Zaka- 
roff, after more hesitation, “the inspec- 
tor—he it is who sent me to bring you; 
and as I’m a police-officer, your rever- 
ence knows I must obey the inspector. 
So ”—resuming his official tone—“ yoy'll 
be kind enough to come with me to 
August Hummel’s house.” 

“ He’s just come from there,” exclaimed 
Anfissa. Zakaroff looked hard at the 
priest. 

“You have just come from there?” 
he said, sharply. ‘“ Were you there to- 
night ?” 

* Yes, he was,” snapped Anfissa. “He 
is not to go out of this house again to- 
night,” she added, “Zakaroff or no Za- 
karoff.” 

“ The inspector ” began Zakaroff. 

“T am coming,” said the priest, be- 
ginning to put on his heavy boots and 
coat. 

“T shall go with you,” announced 
Anfissa, and forthwith disappearing, she 
returned equipped for the journey 
through the snow, before the dazed 
priest had finished his preparations. 

When the little party came out of the 
drifts into the triangular patch of snow 
in front of August Hummel’s new house, 
the priest noticed that there was more 
light in the house than there had been 
an hour before ; and then he saw three 
or four men in a little group in front 
of the house, just where the light shone 
upon them through oné of the windows. 
Two of them were on their knees, exam- 
ining something in the snow close to the 
door-step and a tall man stood by, watch- 
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ing them. As the priest approached 
they stood up, and just then the tall man 
caught sight of the little party coming 
across the snow. 

“Ah, Zakaroff,” he said. 
Father Andrei?” 

“Yes, captain,” answered Zakaroff, 
saluting. And the priest, trembling 
violently, he knew not why, answered, 
too. “Itis I, Captain Nikolas. Are my 
services needed ?” 

* Doubtless,” answered the inspector, 
shortly. Then turning to the men, he 
said: “ You two stay here, and see that 
those footprints are not filled up or lost. 
Now, Father Andrei, have the goodness 
to follow me.” So saying, he advanced 
to the door, which he pushed open, him- 
self entering first, while the man with 
him stood aside to let the priest pass. 

In the centre of the brightly lighted 
room, immediately in front of the door, 
lay the dead body of August Hummel, 
the owner of the new house. On his 
back he lay, his head toward the door, 
his dead eyes staring straight up from 
under angry brows, his hands clinched 
as though in anger, in front of his breast, 
and a little red spot visible on the coarse 
white linen shirt. 

For a moment the priest stood horri- 
fied, not raising his eyes from the face of 
his dead friend. Then, with a long sigh, 
he looked up. At the table where he 
had sat not two hours before was a 
clerkly-looking man, and by his side 
Captain Nikolas, the Inspector. By the 
great dresser, the pride of August Hum- 
mel’s heart, stood the head man of the 
village, Mikhail Mikhailovitch, the father 
of the dead man’s wife. Each of these 
men looked steadily at the startled 
priest, who returned their gaze help- 
lessly. 

Just then Anfissa touched his shoul- 
der. 

“This was the noise you made with 
August Hummel, was it?” she asked. 
For a moment Father Andrei looked 
now at the inspector, now at Anfissa. 
Suddenly the meaning of her question 
dawned upon him. 

“My God, woman! No!” he almost 
shrieked. ‘Do you think that of me? 
Do you think I would kill August?” 

The priest’s voice was evidently recog- 
nized by someone in the inner room, 
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for the door was flung open, and Marfa 
Hummel rushed into the room where 
her husband’s body lay. Behind her 
followed her mother and her sister. 

“You priest !” she cried, rushing up 
to where Father Andrei stood, “why 
did you kill August? Father Andrei, 
Father Andrei, why did you murder my 
husband? Oh, you evil man, to kill 
your best friend!” and she stepped to- 
ward him threateningly. The priest in- 
stinctively put up his hands to protect 
himself. 

“Yes,” cried Marfa, “kill me too, as 
you have killed my husband! Oh! Au- 
gust, August !” and she fell on her knees 
by her husband’s body, rocking herself 
toand fro. Her mother and Anfissa ran 
to her assistance, and presently took her 
away to the inner room. 

There was a long silence in the room. 
At length the priest looked up. 

“Surely you do not think I killed 
that man?” he asked, huskily, looking 
from one to another of the men. 

“Who else could have done so?” 
asked the inspector. The priest shud- 
dered. “This woman accuses you to 
your face. She tells me that she saw 
you struggling with her husband when 
she looked into this room during the 
evening.” The priest looked toward the 
door into the inner room. The in- 
spector continued : “Only one man has 
been to this house this evening, and only 
one man left the house. Compare the 
priest’s boots with the footprints,” he 
suddenly ordered. 

Involuntarily Father Andrei made a 
motion to resist ; but while one held 
him in a chair, Zakaroff and another of- 
ficer pulled off one and then the other 
of his boots, and followed by Mikhail 
Mikhailovitch, went out into the dark- 
ness. 

“Release him,” said the inspector at 
length. The priest sat still in the chair, 
rubbing his forehead with his hand, and 
gazing vacantly around the room. The 
inspector leaned back in his chair, the 
clerk held the pen in his mouth, and 
turned over the papers he had in front 
of him. 

At length, after a time that seemed 
an hour, Zakaroff and the others re- 
turned with the priest’s boots, the soles 
of which were moist with snow. 
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“Well?” asked the inspector, sitting 
up straight, while the clerk dipped his 
pen into the ink and prepared to write. 

“These boots fit the tracks in the 
snow,” answered Zakaroff. “The man 
who wore these boots, and he alone, 


made those tracks.” 


Ii. 


Justice, in Russia, moved slowly at 
the time that August Hummel was mur- 
dered, and for many years afterward. 
Perhaps it moves slowly still But if 
justice halted, law hurried on with 
rapid but unequal steps. It was only a 
week after the killing of the young Ger- 
man that Father Andrei Nikolavitch was 
arraigned in the criminal court in Kiev, 
charged with murdering him. But a 
week may be a long time, and the seven 
days seemed as many years to the old 
priest. 

For the first two days Father Andrei 
sat on the wooden bench by the great 
stove in the hall of the jail, with head 
hung down, idly fingering the links of 
the chain that fettered his legs. Only 
at evening, as the sound of the chimes 
was carried by on the cold air, would he 
fall upon his knees, and his lips would 
move. None of the other prisoners 
could tell whether or not he was pray- 
ing; but they thought he was, and so 
did not disturb him. 

On the third day a change came over 
the oldman. He stood up and stretched 
himself, and took a step away from 
the stove. Then the rattle of his chain 
struck on his ear, and he looked down 
at his feet. When he saw the chain, he 
smiled almost indulgently, and walked 
away as quickly as he could, up and 
down, up and down, the long room. 

The next day it was the same, except 
that Anfissa came, bringing with her a 
change of clothes for her master. That 
day, too, Mikhail Levitsky, a fat little 
prisoner, came to the priest as he walked 
up and down. 

“They will never hang you, little 
father,” he said, looking knowingly at 
Father Andrei, with his head on one 
side. “In the first place, you’re a priest, 
and in the second place, the fellow was 
only a German.” 
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“In the only place,” answered the 
priest, with dignity, “I did not kill 
August Hummel.” 


Alexis Napratchine, chief judge of the 
criminal court, was always prompt in 
opening court, and on Thursday was in 
his judicial chamber before even his 
assessors had arrived. He was a tall 
man, with a military air, and in his blue 
uniform, with his crosses on his breast, 
looked less like a judge than a general. 

His two assessors stopped guiltily 
when they entered the room, and came 
forward like tardy school- boys when they 
saw the chief judge there before them. 

“You are not late,” said Alexis Na- 
pratchine, with haughty kindness. “I 
am early.” And then the court opened. 

At once Master Sergius Kubensky, 
the procurator, stood up, and called for 
Andrei Nikolavitch, charged with mur- 
dering August Hummel. A _ bustle 
among the court officers, a whisper 
among the waiting lawyers, and then in 
his clerical gown, preceded and _ fol- 
lowed by a policeman, Father Andrei Ni- 
kolavitch entered the room. He bowed 
toward the three judges and toward the 
procurator. One of the assessors leaned 
forward toward the dock. 

“You are charged with the murder 
of August Hummel,” he said in a harsh, 
grating voice, looking intently at the 
prisoner. ‘ What have you to say?” 

The priest passed his hand across his 
forehead, and looked up with a smile. 
“T am not guilty,” he answered. The 
judge leaned back in his seat. 

* Begin,” he said in his harsh voice, 
nodding in the direction of Master Ser- 


-gius Kubensky. In a few words the 


procurator explained what he expected 
to prove, and then began to read from 
a packet of law papers. 

When the procurator stopped read- 
ing, the judge with the harsh voice leaned 
forward again, and a second time asked 
the priest what he had to say. 

“We were not quarrelling,” said the 
priest. ‘But except as to the quarrel 
she is right.” And the judge nodded 
again and smiled, and the procurator 
continued, taking up the testimony of 
Anfissa Dmitrievna. Then he read the 
testimony of Anthony Zakaroff, who 
had compared the footprints in the 
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snow with the boots Father Andrei had 
worn, and the priest looked up rather 
wearily, and said : 

“Tt is quite true that I made those 
footprints.” But when the procurator, 
continuing, read Zakaroff's testimony to 
the effect that he had searched the priest’s 
house and the church and had found a 
pistol with seven barrels, and six of them 
loaded, behind the high altar, Father 
Andrei turned pale and trembled like a 
leaf, and clung to the railing of the 
dock until his knuckles were white. 

When the assessor with the harsh 
voice spoke to him, after Master Ser- 
gius Kubensky had finished reading, the 
priest tried to answer, but could not, and 
opened his mouth likea thirsty dog. At 
last he spoke : 

“ T—I—do not know. I did not put 
the pistol there,” he said, and shook his 
head again and again. 

The procurator sat down, and coughed, 
and in a minute the youngest of the three 
judges leaned forward, resting his elbows 
on his desk, and looked at Father An- 
drei. 

“Father Andrei Nikolavitch,” began 
the judge; “you have said that the 
testimony of Marfa Mikhailovna was 
correct, except that you and August 
Hummel were not quarrelling; what, 
then, were you doing when Marfa Mi- 
khailovna surprised you? Had you laid 
hands on him? Had he laid hands on 
you?” To these last questions Father 
Andrei had to answer, “ Yes.” 

“Yet you say you were not quarrel- 
ling? Do you now deny that Marfa 
Mikhailovna surprised you struggling 
with August Hummel? Why, tell me 
now, were you struggling with August 
Hummel ?” 

The priest shook his head. He feared 
that he might say something to break 
the seal of the confession which Ivan 
Ivanovitch had made to him ; he could 
not trust himself, and so he held his 
peace. The judge fumbled among the 
papers on his desk, and then held a 
pistol up so that the priest could see it. 

“Do you know whose pistol this is ?” 
he asked at length, watching Father 
Andrei steadily. 

“ It—it looks like mine.” 

The judge examined his notes, and 
then began his questions again. 
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“Your servant, Anfissa Dmitrievna, 
says she found you in the church, kneel- 
ing before the high altar ; she spoke to 
you, and you sprang to your feet, crying 
out, ‘I can say nothing, I can tell you 
nothing.’ What did you mean by that?” 

The priest turned very pale. The 
question he feared most had been put 
to him. How should he answer it. He 
bowed his head a moment. 

“God help me,” he prayed, silently. 
Then he raised his head and looked 
firmly at the chief judge. 

“T will not say,” he answered. 

“What? You refuse to answer?” 
asked the chief judge after a moment. 
The priest nodded. 

“Do you know what you are doing ?” 
exclaimed the younger of the assessors ; 
and again, with a prayer in his heart, the 
priest nodded. 

Presently the chief judge leaned for- 
ward and spoke to him again. 

“For the third and last time, Andrei 
Nikolavitch, I ask you, what did you 
mean by saying to Anfissa Dmitrievna, 
‘I can say nothing, I can tell you noth- 
ing.’ Why did you say those words 
to her? What did you mean by them?” 
And the three judges looked at him 
earnestly. 

Father Andrei trembled all over, and 
clung to the rail for support. He looked 
around the room. The public procura- 
tor was looking intently at him, the 
clerks at the desks below the judges, 
with pens dipped in their inkstands, 
were looking intently at him ; so, too, 
were the few lawyers and the policemen. 
With a long sigh, the priest looked at 
the chief judge. 

“T will not say,” he answered, and shut 
his eyes, as he prayed. 

There was a murmur in the room. 
The three judges consulted together a 
moment ; then the chief judge began to 
speak to him. 

“We have heard the testimony in the 
case against you, Andrei Nikolavitch,” 
he said, slowly and distinctly. ‘“ We 
have listened to your admissions, to 
your explanations, and to your refusal 
to make explanations of damaging testi- 
mony against you. The evidence is cir- 
cumstantial, it is true; but such an 
array of circumstantial evidence I have 
never before seen. Every circumstance 
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points strongly at you as being the 
murderer of August Hummel.” 

“On the other side,” continued the 
chief judge, “is your good character, 
and that alone is opposed to the weight 
of testimony against you. Unluckily for 
you, however, character is not evidence, 
and what you have in character you lack 
in evidence. After lengthy and thorough 
deliberation, therefore, we have reached 
a decision—that you are guilty of the 
crime charged against you, the murder 
of August Hummel. Have you anything 
to say before sentence is passed upon 
you?” 

Leaning heavily on the rail before 
him, the priest began slowly to speak 
in a trembling, husky voice. The words 
sounded to him as though they did not 
come from himself, and his lips were so 
dry that he could hardly articulate. 

“T have nothing to say,” he said, at 
length, “ except—that—everything—is 
against me—and that I did not kill Au- 
gust Hummel.” And he bowed his head 
and waited silently. 

“Everything in the testimony is 
against you, as you say,” retorted the 
judge, quickly. Then more calmly, 
“You are undoubtedly the murderer of 
August Hummel. There seems to have 
been no reason for the crime; it was a 
wanton murder ; but as it seems to have 
been done without premeditation, and 
as your character before the murder had 
been so excellent, we have decided to be 
merciful toward you. We therefore 
sentence you to imprisonment during 
the term of your natural life.” 

The chief judge paused, and the 
priest drew a long breath, while every- 
body in the room stared at him to see 
how he would receive the sentence. 

“During the term of my natural life,” 
he repeated, aloud. Then he turned to 
the judges and bowed. “I thank your 
excellencies during the term ” he 
caught himself up; “I thank your ex- 
cellencies,” he said, and left the dock. 





IV. 


Tat Colonel Ivan Kalof was brave 
was shown by the cross of St. George he 
wore on his left breast, pinned there by 
the Grand Duke Michael himself one day 
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in the Russian trenches before Plevna. 
That he was brave was also proved by 
the fact that, during the Turkish war, he 
had served on General Skobeleff’s staff. 
For Skobeleff chose the members of his 
military family for their individual brave- 
ry, and for some military instinct each 
possessed, rather than for any merely 
theoretical knowledge of the art of war. 
So it was that Ivan Ivanovitch, entering 
the Turkish war as a sergeant, came out 
of it a colonel, promoted and made an 
officer on Skobeleff’s staff because of the 
bravery he had shown so often, because 
of his bull-dog ferocity and tenacity of 
grip. His promotion was not unexam- 
pled. In a service where princes serve 
enthusiastically as privates, and a carpet- 
general sees service with the shoulder- 
straps of a lieutenant, it is not strange 
if asergeant becomesacolonel. And it 
was a colonel that Ivan Ivanovitch came 
out from the war, with scars of numer- 
ous wounds, and a reputation for great 
and persistent bravery. 

Besides being brave, Colonel Ivan 
Kalof was also accomplished—at least 
he had been accomplished. Twenty odd 
years before the war his friends consid- 
ered him an excellent musician, and in- 
deed, he could play the organ in church, 
and the piano out of church. But for 
many years he had not needed to make 
use of his accomplishment, while his in- 
stinctive bravery had often been needed 
during that feverish Turkish war. But 
he never needed his bravery more than 
he did when, three years after the war, 
he was chief of police of the Holy City 
of Kiev. 

Colonel Ivan Kalof was unmarried. 
He had loved a girl years ago; but she 
had married aforeigner, a young German, 
and though her husband had been killed 
ina quarrel with the village pope, leaving 
her a young widow, Ivan Kalof—he was 
not a colonel then—had never renewed 
his offer of marriage to her. He never 
talked about his disappointment, and 
simply remained a bachelor. 

Marfa Hummel talked freely about 
her grief, but she remained a widow, as 
Colonel Kalof a bachelor. At first she 
lived in the new house her husband had 
taken her to, where her boy was born, 
her husband killed. But as soon as 
she could, she moved into the city of 
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Kiev, where she lived as she imagined 
August would like to have her live, 
in a style that was neither entirely 
German nor entirely Russian. As her 
boy, August Augustovich, grew up, he 
went to school and finally to the Uni- 
versity, where he was still a student 
when Colonel Ivan Kalof became chief 
of police. 

The university of Kiev is one of the 
chief hot-beds of Nihilism in Russia, and 
in watching the doings of its students, 
Colonel Kalof spent much of his time. 
Generally, he was successful in his 
watches, and in their results. One 
morning, after a successful raid on a 
band of young Nihilists, a woman asked 
to see him. 

“Have her searched,” said the chief of 
police to the soldier who brought him 
word of the woman’s presence ; and he 
went on with his writing. There was a 
scuffle in the outer room, a woman’s 
scream, and then the report of a pistol. 
Kalof strode to the door. 

“What is the matter?” he cried, 
angrily. The scuffle ceased instantly. 

“The pistol went off;” answered a 
soldier, confusedly. 

“They would have searched me—” 
cried the woman, looking at Kalof in- 
dignantly. 

“Was it your pistol?” he asked 
shortly. The woman looked at him 
defiantly and nodded. 

“You have arrested my son,” she said, 
doggedly. A trick of her voice caught 
his ear. He looked at her intently for 
a moment. 

“Come in,” he said at last, opening 
the door, and closing it behind her as 
she entered. ‘You are Marfa Mikhai- 
lovna,” he added, and his voice shook a 
little. The woman looked at him, half 
terrified, half astonished. 

“Who are you?” she cried, and tried 
in vain to recall his features. The chief 
of police smiled grimly. 

“Tam Ivan Ivanovitch—” he answered. 
Marfa Hummel fell on her knees before 
him. 

“Tvan, Ivan,” she cried; “save my 
boy—save August’s boy for me—he is 
my only boy, my all in this world ;” and 
she clung to his knees. He raised her 
to her feet, and held both her wrists 
tightly, as he looked into her eyes. 
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“Your boy is August Augustovich,” 
he said, at last. “I did not know he 
was your boy. So you would have shot 
me—I would not have blamed her,” he 
added, in an undertone. Then aloud: 
“T am glad you are come. You can 
save your son’s life, and you only. You 
must persuade him to turn Crown’s 
evidence. He will not hear me—you 
are his mother, and he may listen to 
you.” 

“T will do everything I can,” said the 
unfortunate Marfa. Kalof shook his 
head. 

“You must do more than that,” he 
said. “You must persuade him.” 

“He has never disobeyed me,” said 
Marfa; then, as Kalof rang the bell for 
a messenger, she came to his side; “I 
am sorry I brought the pistol,” she said, 
humbly. Kaloflooked up at her quickly, 
with a significant glance. 

“You must,” he said, sternly; then, 
as a messenger entered, he gave direc- 
tions about Marfa Hummel’s visit to her 
son, and saw her start on her errand 
with little expectation of success. 

He was right. Not even his mother’s 
commands or tearful entreaties could 
move the young Nihilist to betray his 
comrades ; and in course of time, with 
four others of them, August Augusto- 
vich was condemned to death. 

Usually a condemned Nihilist saw 
none of his family before his death, but 
Colonel Ivan Kalof had influence enough 
to procure for Marfa Hummel permis- 
sion to see her boy before he was put to 
death. One morning, therefore, the 
chief of police entered Marfa Hummel’s 
house. He went up to the widow as she 
sat looking into the fire, and touched her 
on the shoulder. 

“Marfa Mikhailovna,” he said, and 
his voice shook a little. ‘ Marfa, do 
you wish to see your son ?” 

“My son!” she cried, springing to 
her feet. ‘Is he here?” and she looked 
eagerly around the room. 

“He is not here,” answered Kalof; 
‘but you can see him, with me.” 

“Tvan, Ivan, you are very good to 
me,” cried the widow, and in her joy at 
the idea of seeing her son, she embraced 
the tall man. 

He shook her off roughly ; then added, 
more gently, “Well, will you come ?” 
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It was summer, and through the open 
windows of the prison came the sound 
of many feet shuffling in the yard out- 
side. The two great stoves in the hall 
were cold and dusty, and everything 
looked so bare and gloomy that a sight 
of the prisoners would have been a re- 
lief. Presently in his green student’s 
uniform, with heavy shackles on his 
wrists and ankles, August Augustovich 
came slowly toward his mother. With 
a little cry, she ran toward him and led 
him tenderly to the bench by the cold 
stove. 

* Sit here,” she said, and Colonel Kalof 
rose slowly from the bench and walked 
away. Only two soldiers stood near at 
hand, watching, with looks of evident 
pity, the leave-taking between mother 
and son. 

Presently, as the chief of police stood 
at a little distance, with his back to the 
unhappy Marfa, the sound of the shuf- 
fling feet came nearer and nearer, and 
then the prisoners began to file in from 
the yard. At the head of the long line 
of prisoners marched an old man, bent 
with age. His scanty hair was white, his 
beard was white, and his faded blue eyes 
looked vacantly at Colonel Kalof out of a 
face almost as white as his hair. The 
old man walked slowly to the end of the 
room, and then suddenly turning about, 
raised his hands as though in benedic- 
tion. The other prisoners, however, had 
not waited for him, but had broken line 
almost at once. The appearance and 
action of the old man attracted Kalof’s 
attention. 

“ Who is that old prisoner ?” he asked 
one of the prisoners. 

“That, little father,” answered the 
man, with a low bow, “is old Father 
Andrei—at least, so we call him. We 
do not know his real name, but they say 
he was a priest once. Wedo not know; 
only, he can read and write, and I have 
heard him say his prayers just like the 
pope when he comes here.” 

“What is the old man here for?” 
asked Kalof, a sudden suspicion cross- 
ing his mind. 

“We do not know, but we hear that 
he killed a man years ago,” answered the 
prisoner. 

“How many years?” asked Kalof, 
hastily, with a shudder. 
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“Who knows? Longer than any of 
us. Peter has been here eight years, 
and the old man was here when he 
came. Shall I call Peter, little father? 
Peter!” called the man, without waiting 
for an answer. But Kalof shook his 
head and turned away hastily. His 
suspicion was correct ; the old prisoner 
was the priest, suffering the punishment 
for his crime—and such a punishment ! 
Keilof shuddered. 

Unsteadily, feeling dizzy and ill the 
chief of police walked up the room 
toward Marfa Hummel and her son. 
His legs bent beneath him, he staggered 
like a drunken man, and had not one of 
the soldiers guarding young August 
suddenly seized him, he would have 
fallen against the stove. 

“T shall be all right in a moment,” he 
said, unsteadily. But he sat down ona 
bench opposite Marfa and her boy, and 
gasped several times. And as he sat 
there, limp and dejected, he thought 
confusedly of the murder of August 
Hummel, and of the priest, and of Mar- 
fa, and then he wondered what the buzz- 
ing in his head was. It was very loud, 
and grew louder and louder, and just 
as it seemed that it couldn’t grow any 
louder, it stopped entirely. It stopped 
so suddenly that Kalof looked up. 

He was lying on the floor by the great 
stove. By his side knelt the governor 
of the prison, and several officers and 
soldiers stood near him. Back of them 
were some of the prisoners. Directly in 
front of him, looking at him with un- 
winking stare from under the arms of 
some of the officers, was the old man 
with the white hair and beard. A little 
to one side Kalof could see Marfa and 
her boy still together. 

“Are you better?” asked the governor 
of the prison. Kalof began to say that 
he was, when his eye met that of the old 
prisoner, over whose face such a gleam 
of recognition passed that the chief of 
police shuddered and closed his eyes 
again. 

“T am not well,” he said. Then he 
struggled to his feet, and stumbled over 
to where Marfa was sitting. 

“Marfa,” he said, hoarsely. A sound 
like a gasp caught his ear, and he turned 
suddenly ; but only the governor of the 
prison and the officers stood near him. 
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Marfa Hummel looked up hurriedly. 
Then she threw her arms around her 
son’s neck, and burst into tears. August 
Augustovich struggled to his feet, still 
embracing his mother. 

“You would separate mother and 
son!” cried a voice, at which both 
heartbroken Marfa and agonized Kalof 
started. “Ivan Ivanovitch, have you 
not done enough?” and the old man 
with the white beard pushed his way 
through the soldiers until he stood in 
front of the chief of police. 

“Marfa, Marfa Mikhailovna, do you 
not know me ?” he cried. “I am Father 
Andrei Nikolavitch, and this man ”— 
and he turned toward Kalof, and then 
crammed his fingers into his mouth, as 
a child does to prevent himself from 
telling something. 

“Stand back,” said the governor, 
grasping him by the shoulders roughly. 
Kalof raised his hand. 

“Do not hurt him,” he said. 

“Hurt me!” cried the old man, break- 
ing from the governor. ‘Do you say 
‘hurt me?’ You, Ivan Ivanovitch? 
Marfa, trust him not, trust him not!” 

As the old man spoke, Kalof turned 
ashy white, and looked around as though 
in mortal fear. Thrice he passed his 
hand across his brow, as though uncer- 
tain what to do or say. At last he spoke. 

“Tt is quite true,” he said in a loud, 
monotonous voice, “ Father Andrei Nik- 
olavitch had nothing to do with it. I 
killed August Hummel with the priest’s 
pistol ; I put it behind the high altar in 
the church, and then I confessed every- 
thing to the priest—ha! ha!” and he 
laughed a hollow laugh that made his 
listeners shudder and look one at an- 
other in horror. But Marfa Mikhailovna, 
August Hummel’s widow, took her hand 
from Colonel Kalof’s arm, and looked 
at him steadily, and at him alone. 

“Where is the priest ?” she asked. 

*“T am here,” answered the old pris- 
oner. Marfa looked at him. 

“Ts it true?” she asked. “Did he 
kill my husband, and are you being pun- 
ished for his deed? Speak ! is it true?” 

The priest looked at her a moment 
before he answered. 
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“Ts it true?” he repeated. Then, with 
a shrug of his shoulders, “I am being 
punished, yes. But for his deed ?—I 
may not say, I may not say.” Then he 
looked at Kalof. “Speak you!” he 
cried. “Say, is it true, is it true?” 
And the old man, overcome with re- 
membrance of his wrongs, sprang at the 
chief of police, seizing him by the throat 
and shaking him furiously, crying out 
the while, “Is it true, is it true?” 

“O God !” cried Kalof. “He is kill- 
ing me! Help!” 

The governor drew his revolver and 
fired, once, twice, at the priest. There 
was an instant’s hush; the two strug- 
gling, swaying figures were still a second, 
and then both fell heavily to the floor. 
Kalof was underneath. 

There was a rush from all parts of 
the room—ofificers, soldiers, prisoners— 
but for an instant nothing could be seen 
through the smoke. Marfa felt herself 
embraced by someone. 

“Hush,” whispered her son’s voice. 
“Good-by ;” then she felt a kiss on 
her lips, and the arms which held her 
were withdrawn. When the smoke 
cleared away she could not see her son 
in the crowd. She felt very happy for an 
instant ; then the governor touched her, 
and pointed to the floor near the stove. 

On his back, his hands drawn up, lay 
Colonel Ivan Kalof, unwounded, but 
quite dead, a few drops of bright red 
frothy blood on his lips. By his side 
lay the old priest, desperately wounded, 
but alive. He looked at her with a 
smile. ‘I may not say, indeed, I may 
not say,” he said, earnestly. Then he 
saw Kalof’s body, and bent over it. 

“Tvan Ivanovitch, Ivan Ivanovitch, I 
am sorry this has happened. You were 
a brave man, they say—you should have 
died at Plevna. Well—” then his 
head sank on his breast. When he 
raised it again, though he looked at 
Marfa Hummel, he did not seem to see 
her, and repeated a few words softly to 
himself. And the governor of the prison, 
who bent over him, said afterward that 
the words were, “During the term of 
my natural life—the term of my natural 
life.” 
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“CORDON!” 


By T. R. 


“Tr is a bargain, monsieur—a bar- 
gain! The rent is a mere nothing ; 
puisquil y a du confort ici,” said the 
old concierge, as he threw open one of 
the shutters, and flooded the room with 
dusty sunshine. 

The apartment was au premier, at the 
back of a small court numbered 59 of 
the rue Neuve St. Augustin. No. 59— 
I give it fearlessly, since even its founda- 
tion-stones have long been Haussman- 
nized away. 

The court was flooded with sunshine 
that was not dusty, and a great plane- 
tree grew in one corner, close against 
an ivy-covered wall. The yellowplacard, 
A LOUER, hanging at the door, had 
been the bait luring me into this mouse- 
trap, as it certainly proved to be. 

But all that comes later on. For the 
present, it is enough to say that the 
room was comfortably furnished after 
the old Venetian manner, and hung with 
Cordova leather, old too, and real ; be- 
yond, there was a salon, with a floor so 
highly polished that I narrowly escaped 
a sprained ankle in crossing it; and a 
chamber, commonplace enough, but for 
the chintz hangings with which its walls 
and ceiling were draped oppressively, in 
wide plaits that met overhead in a cen- 
tral rosette, somehow suggesting the 
interior decoration of a coffin. In spite 
of this untimely thought, and of the 
superfluous antichambre and _salle-d- 
manger, useless incumbrances in bach- 
elor quarters, I took the apartment for 
a month, to the evident delight of old 
Casimir, whose feather-duster twitched 
expressively in his palsied hand. 

The tremulous eagerness of this good 
gentleman made me half suspect that he 
had not the remotest right to let the 
rooms at all. But he told a well-varn- 
ished tale of an old proprietor who 
hated women, and who passed his life 
in search of a country so civilized as to 
do without them. From this journey 
of desperation he returned now and then 
to restore his tired senses in the coffined 
chamber, and to gather courage for a 
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new departure. It was midsummer; I 
might keep the rooms until the autumn ; 
not an hour longer, since the patron 
would then be likely to pounce down 
upon his possessions, unannounced, at 
any moment. Just now, he was believed 
w be in Lapland. 

When I moved in, that very afternoon, 
a guilty feeling of intrusion overcame 
me. The place was so luxurious, so 
well ordered, so unlike the four walls of 
lodging for which one pays. In the lib- 
rary of the leather hangings the patron’s 
books were upon the shelves ; his port- 
folio, his paper-knife upon the table ; 
the ink in the miniature helmet of blue 
steel was dry, it is true; but there lay 
the well-worn quill beside it. The room 
reveals the man, says Diderot ; granting 
this, the patron was a man of taste and 
well informed. I took down some of 
the books; here were superb bindings, 
old and rare editions. Upon one fly- 
leaf his name was written—Marius 
Morizot—the hand clear and fine, like 
a woman’s. Casimir had said that he 
was old. Bibliophile and traveller, with 
the means to follow his fantastic bent, 
this patron would certainly be an agree- 
able man to meet on his own ground ; 
that is, if one came properly introduced. 
All here was as if he had left it yester- 
day. What if the door were to open 
and admit him at the next moment ? 

Just then the door did open, but only 
Casimir came in, bringing firewood ; for 
the sun had already left the little court 
in shadow, and there was an unseason- 
able chill in the waning summer day. 
The old man wore a black skull-cap over 
his thin, gray hair, and a green baize 
apron that swathed him nearly to the 
ankles. He chattered about the fire as 
he built and lighted it; all the time 
holding under his arm the eternal feath- 
er-duster, which seemed to be his badge 
of office. I had lately seen, at the Co- 
médie Frangaise, Regnier’s masterpiece, 
the sly old servant in La joie fait peur. 
The picture of amiable senility. Here 
was the thing itself. 
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“The patron has his treasures,” I said, 
stroking tenderly the crushed levant 
that enshrined a numbered reprint of 
André Chénier. 
| Casimir looked at the shelves with a 
certain respect, and then shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Yes, but not there,” he answered. 

Thinking that he referred to the glit- 
tering objects of the salon, I treated my- 
self to a complacent smile, as I quietly 
put up the book. 

“Not there,” he repeated, shuffling 
toward me in his loose slippers, and let- 
ting his voice die away into the impor- 
tant whisper that is the emphasis of a 
French man-of-all-work. “Ah, if mon- 
sieur knew !” 

“Knew what?” I asked. “Have we 
a gold mine at our feet?” 

He chuckled and nodded. “Better 
than that, monsieur. See!” 

Then he pushed aside one of the 
hangings, and showed me that it covered 
« door of burnished steel. 

“A safe?” 

‘Yes, monsieur, in the wall.” 

“And of such size!” I continued, for 
the doorway, though narrow, was higher 
than my head. ‘What can he keep 
there ?” , 

“ Jewels, monsieur,” said Casimir, en- 
joying my surprise. “Jewels from the 
ends of the earth, laid away in little 
drawers, lined with velvet as soft as the 
down of a bird. It is a passion with 
him ; the collection is a property in it- 
self.” 

I laid my hand gently upon the shin- 
ing metal ; it might have been the door 
ofatomb. I drew back, shivermg. The 
thought of these untold riches, hardly 
out of reach, disturbed me ; I felt in a 
measure responsible for their safety. 

“The door is locked, of course,” said I. 

“Oh, yes, monsieur ; only the patron 
has the key.” He brushed the door 
lightly with his feather-tips, as thoug 
he were dealing with some fragile work 
of art, and then dropped the curtain 
over it. 

“Casimir! You have your master’s 
leave to let those rooms ; you are sure?” 

“Oh, certainly, monsieur ; monsieur 
need give himself no uneasiness, it is 
permitted at this season. In the sum- 
mer-time, Monsieur Morizot always ab- 


sents himself. He has been nearly two 
years away.” 

I changed the subject, though I doubt- 
ed him instinctively. 

“What is Monsieur Morizot like?” I 
asked. 

“A lamb, monsieur ; amiable, as one 
cannot be moreso. Monsieur, then, has 
not remarked his portrait ?” 

The pictures were chiefly modern, and 
were none too well lighted ; I had barely 
glanced at them. Casimir led me to 
this one, which hung in a dark corner, 
so high that the flame of a candle held 
up at arm’s length but just revealed it. 
The face was long, thin, sharp-featured 
and sallow, with the prevailing moustache 
and imperial of the time. But the eyes 
were fine and friendly. On the whole, I 
felt happier about Monsieur, Morizot. 
He had the gentle, high-bred look of 
that Van Dyck father in the long gallery 
of the Louvre. 

“And yet he hates women. Was he 
never married ?” 

“Never, monsieur ; in youth he had 
a disappointment, they say, and now it 
would be somewhat late for him to think 
again of that. At his age one no longer 
makes such plans.” 

His hand shook more than ever, and 
the melted wax of the candle ran over, 
one drop falling upon the floor. “He 
is good, the patron,” he murmured, so 
tenderly that the drop might have been 
a tear from his own failing eyes. 

When the old retainer had left me I 
dismissed all scruples, and unpacked 
my trunk in the little chamber, singing 
to myself in the happiest of moods. I 
was in luck, evidently. Even should 
Monsieur Morizot turn up, I felt sure 
that he would accept my explanation, 
supposing one to be necessary. But he 
would not come. I doubted Casimir no 
longer. 

I found in the library an arm-chair 
covered with stamped leather like that of 
the walls ; the arms supported by hard 
featured goddesses — wood-nymphs, 
perhaps—redundant in the matter of 
bust, tapering off like terminal figures 
into the chair-legs below. Wheeling 
this up to the table, I sat down for a 
while to do nothing and devour my 
brain, as the inhuman proverb puts it. 
In the gathering twilight the room was 
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almost dark, but I saw it all, or nearly 
all, over the mantel in a narrow, oblong 
mirror, there reflected by Casimir’s 
cheerful blaze. The first fire of the sea- 
son invites contemplation, and my 
thoughts wandered as fitfully as the 
mellow light that played about the tar- 
nished gilding of the leather. When I 
am alone I am apt to grow inconse- 
quent, to a degree that would distress 
one who makes a labor of thinking. 

Hunger is a sharp reminder, and be- 
fore long I realized that I was hungry. 
So I hastily pulled myself together, and 
shutting the door upon my golden walls, 
strolled up the Boulevard to the Passage 
des Princes. I dined well at Peter’s, 
opposite the window of innumerable 
meerschaums; and, after dinner, went 
out by the side gate of the Passage in- 
to the rue Favart. The doors of the 
Opéra Comique stood invitingly open, 
and I was tempted to cross the street 
and read the bill of the play: “L’Om- 
bre,” of Flotow; Gounod’s “ Gallia.” 
In the first, Madame Priola. Lovely 
Madame Priola, long since forgotten ! 
Do you live on, to look into your glass 
and sigh for those dear old days when 
all Paris adored you? Or have you 
made, in truth, your final exit into Pére- 
la-Chaise or Montparnasse, to sleep out 
there a longer night than any other you 
have known? ‘To one cruelty of life all 
a man’s experience can never reconcile 
him: that a pretty woman may not hold 
her own forever. 

I went in, stayed the performance out, 
and left the theatre somewhat dashed 
in spirits ; the echo of Gounod’s solemn 
music seemed to follow me like a rhostly 
footfall under the flaring lights, by the 
painted kiosk-windows. The sky was 
overcast; a drop or two of rain fell. 
The great doors of No. 59 were closed 
and locked, of course; at that hour I 
could have expected nothing else. But 
Casimir slept soundly ; it was long be- 
fore I could make him hear, though I 
pulled the bell till the whole place re- 
sounded. The rain came on in earnest, 


and I was at the despairing point, when 
the door gave a welcome click and 
swung back an inch or two. I stumbled 
in through the darkness, passed the 
lodge where I could hear Casimir swear- 
ing to himself drowsily, without a 
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thought of challenging me ; and guided 
myself by the hand-rail of the staircase 
straight to my own door. I struck a 
match, found the key, and went in. 

The outer rooms were black and un- 
friendly ; through them I saw a thread 
of light from the library door to which 
I groped my way. The light came from 
a stately modérateur lamp that stood up- 
on the table, and I blessed Casimir for 
his forethought. But for the lamp, the 
room, at the first glance, seemed to be as 
T left it. The carved chair was drawn 
up before the fire, which still burned 
brightly. That I found a fire and not a 
heap of ashes, might have struck me as 
a curious circumstance, but I set this 
down to Casimir’s forethought, too ; all 
the more readily that my clothes were 
wet and that I needed it to dry them, as 
I proceeded to do. 

Standing thus before the chimney with 
the crackling fagots at my heels, I ob- 
served a book upon the table. It lay 
close to the arm of the great chair—so 
close, in fact, that one sitting there 
could hardly fail to see it even at twi- 
light. Yet it had escaped my notice 
until now. What book? The moment 
my unspoken question was answered, I 
felt absolutely sure that it had never 
before been in my hands. Its vellum 
covers were worn and worm-eaten; its 
musty leaves were yellow with age. I 
read the title, “The Trial of Frangois 
Ravaillac for the Murder of King 
Henry IV. 1610.” I could hardly have 
forgotten that book had I taken it 
down. 

Immediately, a strange terror seized 
me ; vague, unreasoning it was, like a 
child’s in the dark. I dropped the book, 
caught up a candle and peered into the 
chamber; then searched the other 
rooms throughout. I saw no one, heard 
nosound. Iwasalone. Yet this knowl- 
edge failed to reassure me. I spoke, 
and was startled at my own voice. I 
tried to sing, but the walls gave back a 
mocking echo that was unendurable. 
And I returned to the library with the 
same childish dread of nothing still op- 
pressing me, like the remembrance of a 
nightmare. 

I can recall distinctly my struggle to 
conquer this feeling, and I know that I 
must have conquered it; for I sat 
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down in the arm-chair, and began to 
read the trial of Ravaillac : 

“The prisoner is sworn; and asked 
his name, age, rank, and place of abode. 

“He said that his name was Francois 
Ravaillac, born and dwelling at Angou- 
léme, between thirty-one and thirty-two 
years of age.” 

I can see those lines now, in all their 
quaintness of type, as one makes a sun- 
picture by a sudden closing of the eyes. 
I remember that I read on and on, till I 
came to a page so stained as to be in- 
distinct, part of which had been torn 
away. Then I must have fallen into a 
doze—a mere cat-nap of a moment only. 
I woke with a start, unable, at first, to 
recognize the surroundings. 

The lamp had run down, after the 
provoking manner of French modéra- 
teurs. I knewthat it only needed wind- 
ing, and, leaning over the table, I gave 
the key a turn or two, but I was too 
late; the lamp went out in a long, 
smoky trail. Yet the room was not 
quite dark. The fire burned on, flicker- 
ing at my feet, and making fantastic 
shadows in the glass. 

In the glass. I looked at it, and grew 
numb with horror. For I saw there 
the reflection of a man’s face, so hideous 
in its expression that, even in a crowd, 
one would have turned from it with 
loathing. I have never been able to 
describe it ; in that uncertain light it 
had no color, I could barely trace its 
outline. But I should know that face, 
if I saw it at the top of the great 
pyramid, or in the plains of Arizona— 
anywhere, indeed, upon the instant ; and 
IT should shudder at the sight, asI do 
now at the thought, like a frightened 
animal. 

For a few seconds I was helpless. 
My muscles refused to act ; I could not 
even turn my head to look behind me. 
Thus, with all senses gone but one, I saw 
the face drawing nearer to my chair and 
looking down at it. The lines grew 
more distinct ; a strange mark came out 
upon the cheek, as if the skin there had 
contracted. Then, with an effort that 
seemed like a trial of strength with 
some force unseen, I caught the arm of 
the chair, and springing to my feet, 
wheeled about upon the dark, silent 
spaces of the room, conscious only of a 
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sudden draught. of cold air that chilled 
me to the bone. 

Darkness, there was nothing else. 
Yet I turned again to the glass, finding 
only my own figure, scarcely recogniz- 
able. Then, for the first time, I was 
aware that my left hand, cold and damp 
like a dead man’s, still clasped the old 
book, marking my place between its 
leaves. I shivered, and would have laid 
it down ; but, instead of that, I flung it 
from me into the fire with a shriek that 
set the room ringing. For the. stain 
upon its torn page had deepened and 
freshened, and was oozing out upon 
my fingers; they were red with it. 
Kneeling at the hearth, I wiped away 
the drops with my handkerchief, and 
burned that, too. 

Still on the hearth I crouched, and 
listened. If there were only something 
human to face and challenge! Not a 
sound. But again the current of cold 
air, as if from an open door or window. 
That, at least, was real. I found my 
candle, lighted it at the fire, and searched 
the room once more. To my great sur- 
prise, I discovered in the darkest corner 
a small door that I had never seen— 
one of those blind doors so common in 
French apartments, cunningly contrived 
to fita panel of the wall. It stood ajar, 
moreover, as though forced open by 
some mischievous gust of the night 
wind, that had lost its way in the house 
and then made a frantic effort to get 
out again. Rejoiced to account so easily 
for one disturbing element at least, I 
pushed the door aside, and saw merely 
a narrow, flagged corridor, leading to a 
servants’ stairway communicating with 
the floor below—the ground floor—for 
the house had no entresol. By the dim 
light I held, I could distinguish three 
steps leading down into awful black- 
ness, like a murderous oubliette of 
the middle ages. I strained my eyes 
and listened. There was nothing more 
to be seen, but my ears caught a faint 
sound, startling at that hour, though 
by day I should have laughed at it 
—simply the noise of running water, 
gently falling, as if from a pipe, upon 
the pavement below. I went on cau- 
tiously to the stair-rail, leaned over it 
and looked down. No one; but under 
the stairs, in the dark, the water went 
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splashing on intermittently, as though 
it fell first upon invisible hands—wash- 
ing them, perhaps. The thought sug- 
gested itself instantly. 

“Who is there?” I shouted, lower- 
ing the light toward the dark corner, 
but in vain. 

The water stopped. There was no 
other answer. 

“Who is there?” I repeated, in a 
voice that was not mine. 

I heard a shuffling step; and there 
came a blast of the night air, strong 
enough to put out the light, if I had not 
drawn back, shielding the flame with my 
hand. A door below me quietly closed, 
and all was still again. 

I rushed down the stairs, and found 
the door. It was securely bolted ; the 
bolts were rusted; I tried one, and 
could not stir it. 

Then, out in the court, a harsh cry 
rang back along the walls: “Cordon!” 
the familiar call to the sleeping con- 
cierge. “Cordon!” the same rough voice 
repeated. The heavy street-door fell 
into place with a dull, jarring sound. 
The presence, whatever it was, had es- 
caped scot-free into the world of 
Paris. 

Drip, drip, behind me I heard the 
water, falling now, drop by drop, upon 
the stones. There was nothing else to 
show that I had not been dreaming. I 
gave one searching look at the dismal 
little corner, and then flied from it and 
from the house forever. In less time 
than it takes to tell it, I had rushed 
through the rooms overhead, and down 
again by the main staircase; out into 
the court, and on through the falling 
rain, shouting to Casimir as I went: 
* Cordon—cordon—cordon!” I woke 
echoes there that drove me half mad ; 
I beat upon the door. At last the cord 
was drawn, and I found myself in the 
street, where I recovered my senses suf- 
ficiently to put on my hat and coat, 
snatched up in my flight, mechanically, 
from the table in the antichambre. 

I went back to my hotel, and passed 
a night to which that uneasy one of 
Clarence was as nothing. In the morn- 
ing, very early, I hurried out again, 
laughing at my folly. The day was fine 
and bright, as only Paris can be; and 
yet I trembled upon turning into the 
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court, where, however, I found nothing 
more terrible than Casimir, watering his 
flowers and talking to a gray cat, that 
rubbed itself affectionately against his 
shins. The old man started when he 
saw me, and looked from me to the win- 
dow, behind which he supposed I had 
been sleeping. 

“Monsieur rises early,” said he. 

“Yes. I am called away. You will 
be kind enough to pack my trunk and 
send it after me.” 

“Monsieur gives up the rooms?” 

“Unavoidably. It does not matter ; 
they are paid for, all the same.” 

Surprise made him speechless for a 
moment. The cat came slowly toward 
me, purring. I stooped and stroked it 
between the ears. 

“He is called Chambord, monsieur ; he 
lives upon raw meat, but he is very kind 
and gentle. I regret that monsieur 
goes away.” 

“Thank you. Casimir, what strange 
man was in the house last night?” 

“Monsieur, I do not understand. 
There was no one.” 

“You let no one out, then?” 

“Oh, that, of course. The house has 
many apartments, many lodgers. I do 
not count them in my sleep.” 

“Nevertheless,” I said, with some 
warmth, “there was a stranger in my 
rooms last night. I saw him.” 

“Monsieur was dreaming. It is im- 
possible.” 

“But I can describe him to you.” 
And I tried to do so, making only a 
stammering failure of it. 

Casimir shrugged his shoulders. 

Then I remembered the curious mark 
upon the man’s cheek, and put in that 
evidence, triumphantly. 

The dull eyes opened a little wider ; 
but he smiled, and shook his head. 

“Sapristi! Now I know that mon- 
sieur was surely dreaming. That is the 
Brazilian, Cornelio, the good patron’s 
valet de chambre.” 

“Well, then, I tell you, he has come 
back.” 

“But, monsieur——’ 

“T swear it to you.” 

“Impossible. Monsieur Morizot keeps 
him always at his side. They are both 
in Lapland.” 

I argued with him to no purpose. He 
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grew angry, and, in his excitement, 
tipped over his watering-pot upon 
Chambord, who turned tail and disap- 
peared. I could convince him of noth- 
ing but my own imbecility ; and so I 
left him, muttering strange oaths among 
his flowers. 


One rarely fails to recall a startling 
bit of his own experience, the first time 
its date comes round again. So it hap- 
pened that this adventure. was upper- 
most in my mind one midsummer night 
of the following year, on board the good 
steamer ‘“ Baron Osy,” bound from Lon- 
don to Antwerp. We had left the 
White Tower just at noon, and had 
dropped leisurely down the overbur- 
dened Thames, threading our cautious 
way through larger and smaller ocean 
craft, in and out among tow-boats and 
barges, and awkward little luggers with 
red sails and spankers; past the big 
guns of Woolwich, and Greenwich Hos- 
pital with its white-haired veterans, 
whose reckoning leaves off where ours 
begins; by Tilbury Fort and Gravesend, 
where the great river, broadened to an 
estuary, stretches out its arms to greet 
the Medway, and the two go wandering 
off here and there in a tangle of green 
hills that know no winter, but are always 
green. So we had come out into yel- 
lower and wilder water; the sun had 
set ina bank of cool, gray clouds; the 
white cliffs and glimmering lights of 
Margate were already low on the hori- 
zon; and the long twilight crept down 
upon us slowly, imperceptibly. 

I had seen but few passengers, all of 
the heaviest and most uninteresting 
modern Flemish pattern. But a chance 
remark of one of the stewards led me to 
think that there were others of conse- 
quence, holding themselves aloof in their 
cabins. One by one, those who were 
about me on the after-deck had gone be- 
low as the night breeze strengthened. I 
knew that the stars were coming out, that 
under the pale-green streak of western 
sky the English coast was fast receding. 
But my thoughts were hundreds of miles 
away. With them I was really strolling 
through the Passage des Princes and 
back along the Boulevard, humming, as 
I walked, the doctor’s air in “L’Om- 
bre :” 
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** Midi—minuit— 
Le jour—la nuit ! 
Midi, c’est la vie, 
Minuit, la mort—oui ! ” 


And so on, through all the details of 
that troubled night. I lived again in 
Monsieur Morizot’s apartment; I saw 
his chair at the fire, his book upon the 
table; nay, even the old letter-press 
danced before my eyes: 

“The prisoner is sworn; and asked 
his name, age, rank, and place of abode. 

“ He said that his name was Francois 
Ravaillac, born and dwelling at Angou- 
léme——” 

The sound of my voice brought me 
back to the deck of the “Baron Osy.” 
Thad spoken the words aloud. I turned, 
and saw that they must have been 
overheard by a passenger who stood at 
the rail, not ten feet away. He wore a 
close-fitting, pointed cap and a long 
dark coat, buttoned tightly under his 
chin, and these garments had a sugges- 
tive richness in them. Asplendid jewel, 
too, shone upon his hand. But his eyes 
were fixed on me with a look in which 
fear and wonder mingled strangely ; his 
face seemed white as death ; and it was 
the face of the valet, Cornelio. 

I realized an unknown power in the 
words which I had spoken; and with- 
out moving from my place, I finished 
the broken sentence from the trial of 
Ravaillac, then repeated it word for 
word from the beginning. With that, 
the mark upon his cheek quivered con- 
vulsively ; he gave a wild ery, like some 
brute brought to bay, and with one ap- 
pealing look, as if toward imaginary 
pursuers closing in upon him, he flung 
himself over the rail into the sea. 

I rushed to the ship’s side, as one of 
the hands, who had seen him jump, tore 
a life-preserver from the guards, and 
threw it after him. We caught sight of 
an arm tossed up in the foaming wake 
far behind. A wave swept over it. The 
engines were stopped, and a boat was 
lowered. After a long time it came 
back, bringing only the wet corks. The 
old gray sexton of the sea works quickly 
and well. 

We found his name registered upon 
the list—Ramon Quizis, rentier, of Rio. 
He had no companion, and his trunks 
were stored somewhere on the quay at 
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Antwerp. When I left the city they still 
remained there unclaimed. 


Three years later, in one of the conti- 
nental reading-rooms, I took up the 
Figaro, to divert myself with its faits 
divers and échos de Paris. Between the 
last mot of Madame X., and the an- 
nouncement of a féte at Asniéres, I 
found a line of reference to a matter 
familiar enough, as it seemed, to all but 
casual readers, viz., the division among 
the heirs-at-law of a handsome property 
—that of one Monsieur Morizot. The 
name, and the mysterious importance 
given it, roused my curiosity, and I 
wrote at once to a Parisian crony for 
fuller information. This was his an- 
swer : 

“Have you retired from the world, 
that you cease to read the news of it? 
We are worn out with details of the 
life and death of Monsieur Morizot. 
Pardon me, then, if I recite them to 
you very briefly. The worthy man 
lived, en gargon, in one of those houses 
of the rue Neuve St. Augustin already 
condemned to make way for the new 
avenue which will be a marvel. Like 
you, he was a traveller, and he often 
remained for years an absentee, stay- 
ing away, at last, longer than the code 
allows. He became to all intents and 
purposes a dead man, and his heirs 
demanded to share his estate, and to 
break up his collection of jewels, known 
to be of great value. Man proposes! 
The safe was opened, but it had been 
rifled, mon ami. They found there, in- 
stead, the owner’s body, stabbed through 
and through. The good soul had made 
a hard fight of it. His hand still 
clutched a bit of watch-chain, identified 
as the property of a certain Brazilian 
ape of a servant who never left him. 
Our haute police is enormously cunning. 
Bit by bit, the case has been worked 
up, and this is what happened. The 
two arrived late one night at the North- 


ern Railway station, where, to save time, 
at the servant's suggestion, their trunks 
were left to be claimed in the morning. 
Thus they installed themselves at home 
without stir, and unannounced. Then 
the man got the better of his master, 
and became in his turn an absentee. 
No one ever dreamed of the arrival or 
the departure, yet now it is all clear as 
though we saw it in a glass—the very 
date proved by the fragment of a jour- 
nal found in the pocket of what was 
once Monsieur Morizot. Heed the warn- 
ing, and travel no more, but marry, and 
let madame watch over you. Get thee 
a wife, mon amour! Et voild tout!” 

I answered my foreign correspondent 
in good American fashion, by asking a 
question. Upon what date, I prayed 
him, was the crime committed? His 
reply brought me a printed slip, fixing 
upon the very night of my adventure, 
but in the year preceding it. And on 
this point all known records of the affair 
obstinately agree. 


That Sefior Ramon Quizis and the. 


valet, Cornelio, were one and the same, 
I have no manner of doubt; but that 
he ever could have revisited the scene 
of his double crime is inconceivable. 
Whose face, then, appeared to me in 
the mirror? Whose hands were washed 
in the running water? Who, besides 
myself, clamored there in the dark for 
release from his own haunting fears? 
Did I, by some strange coincidence, 
dream these things, one after another, 
in quick succession? Or did the mur- 
derer leave behind him in his flight a 
ghostly presence, to play his hideous part 
out, time and time again ; while the faith- 
ful glass of Venice reflected line for line, 


‘moment for moment? I cannot answer. 


But now, when I walk in the Avenue de 
lOpéra, I am grateful even for that dull- 
est of improvement’s dull marches, 
sweeping, as it does, all memory but 
mine of my grim lodging from the face 
of the earth. 
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“Aw—! Mrs. Goodtaste, what did you say was the name of that jolly scent for 
the handkerchief you had on the steamer last Fall, and where can I buy it?” 

“You mean LUNDBORG’S EDENIA. It is manufactured down-town, here 
in New York, but you can get it at almost any drug or fancy goods store.” 





LUNBBORG’S PERFUME, EDENIA. 

LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, MARECHAL NIEL R@SE. 

LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, ALPINE VICLET. 

LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
LUNBBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 





If you cannot obtain LUNDBORG’S PERFUMES and RHENISH COLOGNE 
in your vicinity, send your name and address for price-list to the 
manufacturers, 


YOUNG, LADD & COFFIN, 








24 Barclay Street, - - - - NEW YORK. 
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SPRING SEASON, 1887. 


by them for the coming season. 
for spring wear has just been received from their manufacturers. 














TAILOR 





The Messrs. Redfern will have on view at their show- 
rooms, an exhibit of all the New and Original Gowns, Coats, etc., designed 
A large and varied stock of Cloths suitable 






210 FIFTH AVE., NEw YORK. 
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THE BEST 


WASHING COMPOUND 


EVER PUT BEFORE THE PUBLIC 
HAS WON UNIVERSAL FAVOR. 


Every lady, whether housekeeping or boarding, 
should become acquainted with its utility and conveni- 
ence for ALL CLEANING PURPOSES. 

It will be found as handy to have in the boudoir, for 
REMOVING STAINS from small articles, for BATHING or 
CLEANING JEWELRY, etc., as in the laundry or kitchen. 

NO GOOD LAUNDRESS WILL CARE TO BE WITHOUT IT 
AFTER A FAIR TRIAL. 

Sold by all first-class grocers, but see that SPURIOUS 
ARTICLES are not forced upon you. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE GOMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK, 


WAS ORGANIZED IN 1850, AND HAS ACCUMULATED 
Assets cf over $11,000,000, with a Net 
Surplus over all liabilities of $2,300,000, 
by the valuation of the New York 
Insurance Department. 


POINTS FOR AN INSURER TO CONSIDER: 


AN ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE POLICY 
Provides an estate for = dependents after your death, 
free from the claims of creditors. 
AN ORDINARY ENDOWMENT POLICY 
Provides for death, and also for one’s advancing years, but 
at a heavy outlay. 
THE MANHATTAN’S NEW PLAN 
Offers both advantages combined in one, and at avery much 
reduced cost. 
HIS new policy is superior to ordinary Life Insurance, 
because you need not ‘die to win.” Superior to ordinary 
Endowment Insurance, because much less expensive. 


SUPERIOR TO “TONTINE ” INSURANCE, 

First.—Because the results are not estimated, but fixed in 
a positive contract. 

Second.—Because, after three years, there is no forfeiture 
of payments on discontinuance of the policy, aCash or Paid- 
up value being guaranteed by the New York law. Business 
men appreciate the advantages of this new form of insur- 
ance, and are largely investing in it, because,—The annual 
deposit is practically saved, while it secures needed insur- 
ance during a designated period. 

JAMES M. McLEAN, PRESIDENT. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. J. L. HALSEY, 1st Vice-Pres. 
Ss. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres. 
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DR. SCOTT’S ELECTRIC CORSETS & BELTS 


Corsets, $1.00, $1.50, $2. 00, , $3. 00. Belts, $3.00. Nursing Corset, Price, $1. 50. Abdominal Corset, Price, $3.00. 
r Corsets are Double-stitched and will n ° 
If you have ary pain, ache, or Ont techug from any cause, if you seem ‘‘ pretty well,” oy lack energy and do not ‘‘ feel up to the 
mark,” if you suffer from disease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable curatives. They can not and do not injure like 
medicine. Always doing good, never harm. There is no shock or sensation felt in wearing them, There is no waiting a long 
time for results; electro-magnetism acts quickly; generally the first week, more frequently the first day, and often even during the 
first hour they are worn, their wonderful curative powers are felt. Every mail brings us testimonials like the following: 


THE CELEBRATED Dr. W.A. HAMMOND. Check, orin Currency by Registered Letter 
of New York, formerly Surgeon-Genera! at our risk, In_ordering kindly mention 
of the U. 8. Army. lately lectured upon Scribner’s Magazine and_ state 
this subject, and advised all medical men exact size of corset usually worn. Make all 

to make trial of these agencies, describing remittances payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 
at the same time most remarkable cures 3) 842 BROADWAY, NEW. YORK. 


> B.—Each article is stamped with the 
aon —— ae ae ae ee See English coat-of-arms. and the name of the 


The Corsets do not differ in appearance \ P; —— the PALL MALL ELECTRIC 
from those usually worn; we substitute ASSOCIATION. Philadelphia, Pa. 
our flat steel magnetods in place of the Dr. Scott—Your Corset has cured me of 
ordinary corset steels. These Corsets are rheumatism of and around the Kidneys. 
nearly all equally charged, differing . H. UPJOHN. 
chiefly in quality and design. They are Hollis Centre, Me. 
elegant in shape and finish, made after I suffered severely from back trouble for 
the best French pattern and warranted ra and found no relief till I wore Dr. 
satisfactory in every respect. Our Belts, cott’s Electric Corsets. They cured me, 
for both gents and ladies, are the genuine and I would not be without them. 

Dr. Scott's, and are reliable. Mrs. H. D. BENSON. 

The prices are as follows: $1, $1.50, Chambersburg, Pa. 

2 and $3 for the Corsets and $3 each I found Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets 
or the Belts. The accompanying cut sessed miraculous power in stimulati 
represents our No. 2 or $1.50 Corset. We and invigorating my enfeebled body, ting 
have also a beautiful French shaped sateen 
Corset at $3, an Abdominal Corset at $8. 
and a short sateen Corset at $2. The 
and $1.50 goods are made of fine hg 
elegant in shape, strong and durable. 


the Hair Brush had a magic effect on my 
scalp, Mrs. T. E. SNYDER. 
Streator, Ills. 

Dr. Scott—Your Electric Corsets are 

beautiful in ee, wonderful in 


















Nursing Corset, $1.50: eee jc. Allare effect, and elegant in fit and finish. 
— stitched. Gents’ and Ladies’ Belts, . J. BRIGGS, 
$3 each; Ladies’ Abdominal hace 2 gee -g he n Newark, N. Y. 
Peale ible article, $12. We make all these Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets have entire! 
Corsets in dove and white only, They are cured me of tism, an 
4 out in a handsome box, accompanied also of a severe case of ‘headach he. 
Macca pit soonest oe ie 
(om 2) <4 

We wil send either kind to any address, Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets ota cured 
post-paid, on receipt of price with 20 cents POSTPAID me of acute dyspepsia, from which I had 
added for packing and registration, and suffered for eight years. His Electric Hair 
we guarantee safe delivery into your hands. Q N T R | A L. Brush cures my headache every time. 

VM. FAK. 


Remit in Post-office Money-order, Draft. 
Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, $3.00; Flesh Brushes, $3.00; Dr. Scott’s Riectric’ Tooth Brushes, 
50 cents; Insoles, 50 cents; Chest Protector, $3.00 ; Electric Hair Curler, 50 cents; Lung and Nerve Invigorators, $5 and $10. 
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THE NEW YORK 


MAIL AND EXPRESS. 


The Leading Evening Paper of the Metropots. 


ABLE, ENTERPRISING, CLEAN AND PROGRESSIVE. 


The unique, substantial and uniformly growing success of the 
Mart AND Express has not been, and could not have been, won 
and kept by any species of sensational journalism. It has steadily 
sought and appealed to the best classes of the community, by the 
enterprise and excellence of a news service, domestic and foreign, 
that has been carefully conducted with reference to the tastes of the 
more intelligent, refined and conscientious classes of readers. Its 
tone and its attractiveness have been such as to win favor in these 
quarters, and as to conciliate and retain one of the finest constitu- 
encies reached by any existing newspaper. 


The Weekty Mail and Express. 


Published every Wednesday. It is a large eight-page paper, 
containing fifty-six columns, and, as a news and family paper, is not 
surpassed by any in the country. 


TERMS: TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS-—-POSTAGE PAID. 


ili a sicicesscassinlcsinieiniiiumndiadaubtpeuiaceaidl $6.00 
EL 
I PIN i sissnsctninsssihtinslnndiipsoconnnenteunattcwsens 1.50 
ii cin idaaiiectactcaaiaincuanaiainadiinione 50 


WEEKLY MAIL AND EXPRESS, PER YEAR 1.00 


THE MAIL AND Express is the model evening paper of the country—A¢anta Constitution. 
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Copyrighted, 1886, by R. HOLLINGS & Co. 

* Ye little stars! hide your diminish’d rays.” 
THE NEW IBUMINARY, 
For Parlors, Libraries, and Pianos. 

Send 2c. stamp for circular. Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
R. HOLLINGS & CO., Manufacturers and Importers, 
547 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 








ESTABLISHED 1852 
OFFICES:COR. FULTON & WILLIAMS 
NEW YORK 


SKETCHING OUTFITS® 
OF ALLKINDS 
ea] TUBE COLORS-WATER LORS -CRAYONS 
DRAWINGPAPER: CANVASBRUSHES 01K MEDIUMS: 
MATHEMATICAL: INSTRUMENTS 


HOUSE PAINTERS COLORS 
FRES(e ColORS: FINE VARNISHES 


Corresbondence invited-Catalogues of our different 


departments To responsible parties. ’ 
COFFIN-DEVOE & Ce-176 RANDOLPH'S™ ChiC AGO} Ig 
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DREKA 


FINE STATIONERY 


AND 


ENCRAVING HOUSE 


Reception and Wedding Invitations receive our 
particular attention and are furnished only in the 
best manner. 


Fine Stationery with Monogram, Crest, etc., in 
proper English form. 
Samples on Application. 


1121 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


.& R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine St., N.Y. 





MEMORIAL CIFTS: 


Pulpits, Tablets, Lecterns, Fonts, 


Plate, Ete, 
Free Illustrated Circular. 
Mention ScrIBNER’s MAGAZINE. 














Engraving Department offers ensanaes & Snatities 
for Wedding and Visiting Cards. Engraved d 50 
cards $1.00, includin; pomare. ogni or sam. fe sh pt 


Leading stati Mt of, Arch OSKINS Or i. Pa, 


| een CARDS BY MAIL 





Dialogues, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School,Club, & Parlor, Best out. Cat- 
alogue free. T.S. Denison,Chicago. 








Have you tried “ Wutr- 
Writing 
and Envelopes, 


INGS STANDARD | 
Paper 
made by Wuitinc Paper 
Co., Hortyoxe, Mass.? 
You will find them the 
best 


and all the uses of polite 


for correspondence 
society. Cream and Azure, 
rough and smooth finish, all 


sizes. Ask your stationer 


for ‘“Whiting’s Standard.” 

















THE BEST! 


BECAUS 


They contain EVERYTHING ESSENTIAL TO ACCURATE TIME 
KEEPING found in any watch, and in addition have the following important 


improvements, for which we have patents. 

The PATENT DUST PROOF protects perfectly the balance and hair spring (the 
most delicate and vital parts) from damage, dirt and dampness. 

Our Patent Compound Regulator has absolutely no lost motion. 

Our PATENT STEM WIND is the STRONGEST and SIMPLEST made. 

Our MAIN SPRINGS SELDOM BREAK, as our watches are so finely finished that we use 


a finer spring than other makers. 


Our Patent Dust-proof movements are free from all variations caused by dirt or 
dampness 5 an advantage which no other maker does or dare claim. 

We are the only Factory using ONLY GENUINE RUBY JEWELS in every grade, 
and all our Watches are made of the best material, and are accurate time keepers, 


under our own guarantee. 


ATKINSON BROS. 


926 Chestnut St., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


General Agents for the Keystone Standard Watch Co. 
4z-Ask your Jeweler for them. Samples sent anywhere om receipt of satisfactory reference. 





NEW STAMPING OUTFIT. 


100 Perforated Patterns including 1 
Alphabet, 1 Box of Black and 1 Box of White Stamp- 
ing Powder, a Pouncet and instructions how to stamp, 
1 Linen Tidy 15 x 18 and Silk to work it. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of 75 cts. 
ALLEN & CO.. 161 Halsey St., Newark, N. J. 
600 copies of «CAKES WITHOUT EGE6S,’’ to be 
sold for a Charity. Twenty Cents Each. 
Send orders to * ELEVEN,” 
100 East 17th Street, New York. 








A certain and convenient remedy for Piles is 
BARTLETT'S PILE SUPPOSITORIES. Since 1832 they 
have been a blessing to thousands. In ordering 
from Druggists insist on BARTLETT’s. Tin case 
(14 Suppositories), $1.00. 


WBINELES, BLACK-HEADS, 
Pimples,F reckles \Pittings, 
Molesand Superfluous Hair 











permanently removed. 
Flesh increased or reduced. 
Yomplexions a The 
Form developed. Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Interest- 
ing Book and (testimonials sent sealed), 4c. 
Madame Velaro, 219 W. 22d St, N.Y. City. 
Correspondence confidential, Mention ‘this paper 





BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. 


This water is endorsed by eminent medical men as an 
invaluable remedy in BRIGHT’S DISEASE, DIABETES 
MELLITUS, CHRONIC INFLAMMATION OF, 
GRAVEL AND STONE IN THE BLADDER, GOUTY 
AND RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS, ATONIC DYS- 
PEPSIA, DROPSY, MALARIAL POISONING, ETC. 
To obtain this water fresh, order of or through persons 
who deal directly with the proprietor. Testimonials seut 
free. Water in cases of one dozen half gallon bottles, $5.00 at 
the Springs. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 










HOME EXERCISER ee Brain Worker® and 
Sedentary People. che ball adies, and Youths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymnasium. Takes up 
but 6 inches square floor-room ; something new, scientific, 
durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. ‘ Homp 
ScHoo.ts FoR Puysica Cuvtturg,” 16 East 
14th St and 713 5th Ave., N. Y. City. Prof. 
D. L Dowp. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How 
to Get Strong,’ says of it: “I never suw any 
other I liked half as well.’”” 


TRY EDWARD’S 


WILD CHERRY TONIC 


FOR THE NERVES AND APPETITE. 
Used in army hospitals during the war ; for Malaria, Diarriiwa 
and all Summer Complaints. Ask your druggist or grocer, or 
send to WILD CHERRY MFG. (0., Elizabeth, N. J. 








Why suffer from BRAIN WEARINESS, LASSITUDE, or SLEEPLESSNESS, when 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PTPHOSPHITEs 


will give you perfect relief? For 15 years it has been used by all Physicians who successfully treat 
Druggists or by Mail, $1.00. 


Nervous or Mental Disorders. 


56 W. 25th St., N. Y. 





_Is universally indorsed by eminent physi- 
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JAMES OCIREERY & (0. 


; | RICH SILKS, VELVETS, | 

| PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS, | 
| Laces, India Shawls, | 

_ FURS, HOSIERY, GLOVES, | 

_ | UPHOLSTERY GOODS, | 

|Suits & Wraps, | 





























| Housekeeping Goods, Etc. | 
Highest Grade of Goods Manufactured. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN 10 MAIL AND EXPRESS ORDERS, 


BROADWAY & 11th ST., NEW YORK. 





For nearly half a century LOWELL 
CARPETS have been acknowledged to 
bethe BEST. The word “LOWELL” 
appears in CAPITAL letters in the 
back of Lowell, Wilton, and Body 
Brussels at every repeat of the pattern. 

The Lowell Ingrains are wound upon 
a hollow stick, which the U.S. Superior 
Court decided to be a valid trade mark. 
The public are thereby thoroughly pro- 
tected against deception. 

The grade has never been lowered, 
and the company unhesitatingly chal- 
lenge comparison with the production 
of any manufacturer in the world. 

These goods can be obtained of first 
class dealers. 


CARPETS: 








The Flynt Waist or True Corset. 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874; Pat. Feb. 15, 1876. 
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No. 1 represents a high-necked garment. No. 2, a low- 


necked one, which admits of being high in the back, and low 
front. No.3 is to illustrate our mode of adjusting the “ Flynt 
Hose Support” each side of the hip, also, the most correct way 
to apply the waist-bands for the drawers, under and outside 
petticoats and dress skirt. No. 4 shows the Flynt Extension 
and Nursing Waist, appreciated by mothers. NO. 5, the Misses’ 
Waist, with Hose Supports attached. No. 6, how we dress very 
little people. No. 7 illustrates how the warp threads of the 
Jabric cross at right angles in the back, insuring in every waist 
THE MOST SUCCESSFUL SHOULDER-BRACE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 

&~ Our “‘ Manual,” containing 46 pages of reading matter, 
relating to the subject of Hygienic Modes of Under-dressing, 
mailed free to any physician or lady. 


MRS. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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. EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children, and Infants. 

c THIS WAIST is a per- 
‘ fect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with 
or without the bones, which, 
owing to the construction of 
the bone pockets, may be re- 
moved at pleasure. 

The Cut represents the 
Waist as made for Ladies and 
Misses, boned, and with full 
bust ; the construction of in- 
side of bust under full piece 
is that of a corset front, so 
that a corset and perfect bust 
support is provided within a 
waist. In the Open Back 
3 Soft Waists, as made for Chil- 
dren and Infants, particular 
attention to the physical pro- 
portions and requirements of the growing little ones, has been 
given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety of sizes, 
all ages can be fitted from stock. 









PRICES: 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Bone.. .. ..........0005 6 seocces $2.25 
«Whole “ «* Without Bones. ooo 1. 
Misses’ “* sg wo... le 1.75 
= ie hay « Without Bones ................. Le 
Children’s and Infants’.... ... cove 680 


Directions for Measuring. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist 
over dress, and give it to us in inches. 

For Children and Infants, take the chest measure also, and 
state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire 
to learn more about this meritorious garment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S8., postage prepaid, 
on receipt of price, and if not satisfactory, we will exchange or 
refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

Ge" One good agent wanted for every city and town in the 
United States. Address 


CEORCE FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire St., BOSTON, MASS. 




















BE NEWSPAPERS & PERIODICALS 3 





THE BOOK BUYER. 


An Illustrated Monthly Summary of American and Foreign Literature. 





Annual Subscription, One Dollar. 





THE Book BUYER is the only monthly illustrated journal devoted entirely to books and bibliographical 
matters. It aims to keepits readers abreast of the current literature of the day and the principal events occur- 
ring in the world of letters. Its information is given in a concise and interesting way. It deals only with 


that literature which commands attention by its merits. 


Each Number Contains: 


PORTRAIT OF A WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. 


(Engraved for THE BOOK BUYER.) 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH LETTER. 

READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 
NEWS AND NOTES. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

REVIEWS OF NEW AMERICAN BOOKS. 

FOREIGN NOTES. 

LIST BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES ON LITERARY AND 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


In the series of portraits of prominent authors, the following have already been given : 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 
GEORGE W. CABLE, 

FRANK R. STOCKTON, 

President NOAH PORTER, 
FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT, 
President TIMOTHY DWIGHT, 

H. H. BOYESEN, 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 
GEORGE PARK FISHER, 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
President JAMES McCOSH, 

Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN, 
DONALD G. MITCHELL, and 
JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS. 





AMERICAN COMMENTS. 


‘* A most admirable literary periodical.’’—Boston Post. 


‘‘It is full of news, presented in a very attractive 


form.”—New York Tribune. 


‘*THE Book Buyer is an honest, diligent, and capable 
expositor of current literature at a low price.”—Boston 
Literary World. 

“Always bright, chatty, and readable.”— Brooklyn 
Times. 

‘No one can afford to be without this bright and sug- 
gestive little magazine. It is one of condensed literary 
excellence.” —Boston Traveller. 


‘‘We do not know where one can get so much good 
literature and so much fresh and reliable literary informa- 
tion, for a small sum, as in THE Book BureEr.”—Albany 
Argus. 

“As an assistant in making a choice of books, its 
advices, information, and suggestions are invaluable,” 
—San Francisco Examiner. 





ENGLISH COMMENTS. 


‘‘A very readable and trustworthy monthly literary 
guide . . . . in which the English notes are particularly 
pleasantly written.”—EpMuND YaTEs, in London World. 


‘* THE Book Buyer is full of interesting information 
and tastefully illustrated... . The ‘English Notes’ 
are highly entertaining.”—Grorcr AvucusTus SALA, in 
Iilustrated London News. 


‘‘An interesting American magazine that contains a 
very pleasant variety of literary matter... . The Eng- 


lish notes are among the most interesting features, .. . 


and reveal the touch of the cultured journalist.”— 
Tunbridge Wells Advertiser. 


‘** A charming little periodical which bibliophiles should 
appreciate, and that desirable consummation, from the 
healthy appearance of the paper, seems to be attained. 
The literary tone of the paper is distinctly high, and 
certainly not the least interesting of its contents are the 
‘English Notes.’”—Liverpool Review. 





CLUB RATE: 1 Scribner’s Magazine, | $3.40. 


The Book Buyer, 





Address: 


CHARLAS SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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‘SEEDS & PLANTS: 


= SuFtT PEAS 


In almost every garden Sweet Peas are popular favorites, and justly 
80, as few flowers_can surpass them in graceful beauty or rival them in 
sweet fragrance. Desiring to offer only those that come true from seed, 
we selected the following new and distinct varieties, none of which have 
ever been offered by us before. The collection of eight varieties makes 
a loved of rare beauty. Tho first three varieties we show in one of the 
~~ ort lates in Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1887. 

PRINCE! LOUISE. One of the most distinct and 
me. varieties; the upper petals are a rich, rosy-pink, while the lower 
petals are a deep lilac blue—a pleasing contrast. Per pkt. 15 cts. 

BRONZE PRINCE. A magnificent variety, with large, well- 
formed flowers, the upper petals being of a rich,.shining, bronzy maroon, 
and the lower of a deep, bright — color. a striking, from its 
oot depth and richness of color. kt. 15 cts. 

INVINCIBLE CARMINE. he brightest-colored of all Sweet 
Peas, a a ae glowing carmine. Per pkt. 15 cts. 

FAIRY QUEEN. Appropriately named, on account of the 
delicate appearance of the flowers; the lower petals are a milky white, 
“wae the evion cs are tinted with pink. Per pkt. 10 cts. 

(See illustration.) The upper petals are distinctly 
ouuk. on @ rosy ground color, shading into purple at the throat; the 
lower petals are velvety violet, shading off into lilac. Per pkt. 15 cts. 

ADONIS. “A charming, rosy-pink Sweet Pea.” This new variety 
affords a very pleasing color hitherto unknown. Per pkt. 15 cts. 

SPLENDID LILAC. The flowers are of a very pretty, clear 
ex QUEEN. off lighter in the upper petals Per pkt. 10 cts. 

The flowers range in color from deep mauve 

of the comely to light violet of the wings. Per pkt. 10 cts. 
4°SPECIAL OFFER. The above varieties of Sweet Peas, 
with their large, beautiful flowers of distinct colors, are so very effective 
when planted in rows, each color by itself, that our customers will, 
doubtless, be eager to have the entire collection. We, therefore, offer 
to send one packet each of the —_ t varieties for 75 ~~ 

Vv 




















—— to any address, or any five packets for 50 cts., in 
“Tl or tage stamps. 

5) “NEW SWEET PEAS, MIXED. We havo made a 
per 14 oz. 25 cts.; per oz. 40 cts.; 2 ozs. for 75 cts., postpaid, Tllus- 
tration and directions for culture printed on each package. 
FARM ANNUAL "(887 FREE 

BEST We a SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS, poviify Weusnse wate Noves 

TIES in Vegetables and Flowers of REAL VALUE, which can< 
not yey J Sd. | ——— 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


iy in proper proportion, of all the above eight distinct varieties, 
'B : 
TO ALL who write for it. 
Pung ROCHESTER“@A 
COMMERCIAL 
ue of Seeds: 





which we offer at the following moderate prices: Per large pkt. 15 cts.; 
It isa Handsome Book of 128 DS, : hundreds of illustrations, three Colored Plates, and tells all about THE 
NURSERIES. 








pol. FOR IT° Address 


WAY NOT BUY AT FIRST BANDS P 
SEEDS SENT W.S.LITTLE 


R-H-ALLEN Company 
189-191 WATER ST.NY.| everywhere by mail. gang Ay We 3 


IBLEY’S TESTED SEED 


Catalogue free on application. Send for it. 
HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. GIVEN. AWAY ! A package of Mixed 
RocHEsTER, N. Y. AND CHICAGO, ILL. pk Seeds (600 kinds), with Pakx’s 


a GUIDE, od for 2 — Ban 
ou love RARE FLOWERS po tera eel ky te tea “ 
READER ¢ J t only, address, ELLIS BROS” = body delighted. Tell all your 
| Keene, 

















It will astonish and please. FREE. friends. Send — . PARK, fannettaburg, 


2" SEEDS Mises 


FRUITo" ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES 


OR ANYTHING IN THE NURSER ¥ LINE, without first wri 


ting 
for our valuable FREE Catalogue, the | 21 L AROS Loresanevess 
BEST we ever issued, containing the Barest New and| 33d YE 700 ACRES, 


Choicest OK THE STORRS & HARRISON Co. PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
37 
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D IMPORTA TIONS f5P SEED 
~) JAPANESE 3! l. Prices from 8 er ry > 5] 1.00 each, 
j SEED from our finest n Fee me es, 25 Cents per packet. 


DAHLIA 


CRACILIS. 


The Greatest Beauty 


AND 
a FINEST NOVELTY 
of all Single Dahlias, 

ived the highest 
possible award of 


Bul 


5 e Na- 

tional Horticultur- 

al Society of eee 
25c. Per pi packet, 


VERBENA 


GRANDIFLORA. 


(Mammoth) 
Single flowers as large 
as 25-cent piece. 
Trusses enormous. Col- 
ors bright & varied. 

A great advance in 


ous; 
advan 





cle, 
the ad 
sess. We m 


Send 


FINEST I COLLECT ON extant. = pe 


We areG ROWERS, 
IMPORTERS, and 
— meied gultiveders of 


As une, we pore the 
advantage of 
what is really meritori- 
as importers, the 
tages of business 
relations with all the 
ing specialists, and 
knowielen of where to 
BUY THE BEST! 
of each particular arti- 
It is our aim to 
please you, by giving you 
vantages we 


little things we think 
will please you, but refer 
to our general Cata- 
logue. which we will 
FREE 
to all applying. 







that we not caly have the LARGEST but also Ad 
e culled — and the Continent 


T VARIETIES, but saul our 8} 





LILIUM TENUIFOLIUM 


(Coral Lily of Siberia.) 
| This is the brightest gem of 
all. Vermilion Scarlet. 
Delicate Wax-like Flowers, 
= onanudiieg a Fern 
tm Blooms last of May. 
A picture, Pp goa gage 
ts.each. 4 for $1.00 
LALTUR PARRY, California’s Golden 
Beau Min! scarce, 





bs, & Plants, 





knowing 


Our collection isthe ‘ 
Finest in existence. 
LEMOINES HYBRIDS 
e new hardy 
Finest mixed fom 
10c. each. $1 per doz. 


EXCELSIOR 


PEARL 


ention a few 








favorite flower. 
Seed 25c. per okt. kt. Very Scarce. 


ASTERS. 


pend collection is the a lampent and fin- 
offered. Of all — the finest 
on the **NEW PEARLS,’ 


mf 433 
” 
Re QUEEN MARGUERITES 
mw) Pear! White. 25 cts. per packet, 
\ Pearl e, 25 cts. per packet, 
\, New “COMET,” ‘“ZIRNGIEBEL,” &. 















TUBEROSES 


Extra fine. 8O Cts. per dozen. | 
Variegated Foliage Tube- |f 
roses, 15c. each. \ 

SINGLE Flowering (Orange 
Flowered) 80c. per dozen. 


V.H. HALLOCK, SON & THORPE 


EAST HINSDALE, NEW YORK. 









Floral Guide 


FOR 1887, 


Now ready, contains 2 Colored 
Plates, hundreds of Illustra- 
tions, and nearly 200 pages—32 
ertaining to Gustecien and 
Flower Culture, and over 150 
containing an Illustrated List 
of aeeety all the FLOWERS and 
VEGETABLES grown, with di- 
rections now to tas them. oy the best SEEDS, 
PLANTS, AND BULBS can be procured, with 
prices of each. This se mailed free on receipt of 10 
cents. and the 10 cents may be deducted from the first 
order sent us. Every one interested in a garden, or who 
desires good. fresh seeds, should have this work, We 
refer to the millions of persons who have planted our 
seeds. Buy ONLY VICK’s SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


AMES EDSMAN, 
J. vine — oo? N. ¥. 





{887—SPRINC-—I887 

Now is the time to prepare 

your orders for new and rare 

ruit and Ornamental 

Trees, Shrubs, ee ag 

Roses, Gra! Vin etc. e- 
sides many Desirable “Novelties, we offer the largest 
and most complete general stock in the U.S. Cata- 
sommes — to all regular customers free. To others: 
ruits, 10¢c.; No. 2, Ornamental Trees, etc., illus- 


trated, 15c.; No. 38 trawberries ; No. 4, Wholesale; Y. 
6, Hosts, free. ELLWANGER & BARRY 
Mt. Hope Nurseries, Rochester, N. y. 





“HALF A MILLION 


GARDENS 


are annually sown and planted with 








See0SPantS 


CATALOGUE No. 41a, 140 pages, size, 
11x 8% inches, is profusely illustrated, and 
contains 2 beautiful colored plates. Mailed on 
receipt of 10 cents (in stamps), which may be 





deducted from first order. Please be sure to 
order Catalogue by the number (4],). 


PETER HENDERSON & Co., 


85 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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TUBEROSES w2.SARNATIONS 


ise how to grow them 

. 2 flowe: ibs, pent ‘Tuberose toall who 
— age: é bulbs, 20c. Carnation Plants & . lendid 
14for 81 New exes i eppii, I 3 bu ibe Gc. 
‘All + aa . CHAS. T. ARR, Avondale, Chester Cosy Pa. 


NEW AND TREES SHRUBS, 


RARE ROSES. 
AND SMALL FRUIT PLANTS AT LOW PRICES. 
How to Grow STRAWBERRIES and oeher Fruits. 
oon how to PREPARE the GROUND, PRUNE, 














LTIVATE and M Will be sent io. Zz cents post- 
Price lists free. E. D. PUTNEY, Brentwood, N. Y. 
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HARDY FLOWERS ARE BEST. 


The almost entire exclusion of the great wealth of hardy plants from American 
gardens in favor of a few, hardly a score of tender ones, has so impoverished them of all 
real beauty as to make them monotonous and uninteresting in the extreme. 

The great advantage of gardening with hardy plants, not considering their thousand- 
fold greater beauty, is that every dollar spent for them is a permanent investment, and 
one that will greatly increase in value every year, and if but half the money spent 
annually for tender plants were invested in hardy ones, our gardens in a few years would 
i fairly overflow with floral beauty. Arranged with some judgment at first, the hardy 
& garden might be left to take care of itself; time would but add to its attractions, and the 

happy owner ~ t go away for years and ‘and it beautiful on his return. 

To the B. A. Elliott Co., of Pittsburg, Pa., for their strenuous efforts in behalf of hardy 
plants, all honor is due. In the third edition of their book, A Few Flowers Worthy of 
General Culture, they have set forth most ably the great merit of hardy flowers, and have 
shown clearly how a most beautiful and fascinating garden can be made with them. They 
have spared no effort or expense and as a result their book is the most beautiful and 
exquisite work on flowers we know of. The illustrations are profuse and most artistic, 
and are made to show the garden effects of different plants. There is no work on flowers, 
no matter how expensive, likely to do so much for American gardens as this. 

--Extract from the Press. 

The fourth and enlarged edition of our book, A Few Flowers Worthy of General 
A) Culture, is certainly the most beautiful work on flowers yet published. In it we have 

i endeavored to show how a most lovely and fascinating garden can be made with hardy 
plants, and how great a etehe is the present almost universal custom of using nothing but the so-called bedding plants, 
geraniums, coleus, etc., for gardening oad sega The book is superbly printed, and among its contents are the following illus- 
trated papers: “Hardy Plants and the Modes of Arranging Them,” ‘Tropical Garden Effects,” ‘‘ Hardy Plants in England,” 
“ Decorative Possibilities of Hardy Climbers,” ‘Roses Old and New,” “Splendid Garden Effects with Hardy Lilies,” ‘The 
Making of the Hardy Border,” ‘‘Success with Hardy Roses,” and ‘“‘Rhododendrons, Kalmias, and Hardy Azaleas.” 

This book of real merit and exquisite beauty will be sent, postpaid, for 50 cents, bound in durable flexible covers, or in 
leather for 75 cents; but the price paid will be allowed on the first order sent for plants, making the book really free to customers. 

Our Descriptive Catalogue, containing a complete list of the best New and Old varieties of Roses, Clematises, Rhododen- 
drons, Hardy Azaleas, Carnations, Lilies, Tuberoses, rooted Begonias, Gloxinias, and the largest collection of Hardy Plants in 
America, sent on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 

Our Special Low-Priced Offers ot valuable and well-grown plants sent free. 

The Musa Ensete (the Great Abyssinian Banana) is a remarkable and the most beautiful plant known for producing a tropical 
effect in the garden or lawn. We have a large and almost exclusive stock, which we offer at very low prices. 


B. A. ELLIOTT CoO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


=ROSES ROSES 



























For 18 Yea re our t Great t Specialty | and 0,000 strong, vigorous, healthy ea now ready. 
$9 acres of glass. 36 large greenhouses. We give away 
distributing 0 Latest ‘Nove ties every year more plants ian many firms grow. Prices 


and finest pa nom pm 801 “M in hy Tay sizes sand prices to suit 


We send STRONG, VIGOROUS PLANTS safely by mail or express reduced. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for our Catalogue, 








to. all $8 to $2 MILLER & HUNT, 
points 3 To 1 2 ee S$ . r Hundred. CHICACO, ILLINOIS. 
Gur New Guide, % pp... Geseri a aes nearly § 9 nest uarietie af 

CS, ani 
New and Rare Flower Seed: ~~" and tells howto oy them. Patterns. Catalogue Free. 
FREE. Address E DINGEE & CO D CO., E. 8. Frost & Co., 22 Tremont 
Rose Growers, WEST GROVE, keree Co., Pa. Row, Boston, Mass. 





ODORLESS 
For Lawns, Green Houses, 
Gardens, &e. Put up in 
300 Ib. bbis. Send for 
eireulars and prices. E. 
8. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 
39 
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For many years the growing of the choicest 


COTT’S NEW MAMMOTH PANS 


BELGIAN 
We now offer for sale, for the first time, seed of an en- 


tirely new and grand strain, which is known as **Scott’s Mammoth \,,.! 
Belgian Pansies.’ The illustration shown herewith is Yh 
exactly natural size, while in our catalogue we give a beautiful 

colored plate (the handsomest painting of Pansies ever made), 

which was accurately painted from flowers of our own rais- 

ing. Seott’s Mammoth Belgian Pansies show 

a remarkable perfection hitherto unattained by any strain 

of Pansies. The flowers are of enormous size, of circular shape 

and great substance. They embrace a wide range of colors, 

including both fancy and show varieties, while the gigantic 

flowers are as perfect in form as the small fancy Pansies. 

Other good strains of Pansies have been recently introduced, 

but, from personal knowledge of all existing varieties and 

many years’ experience in growing Pansies, we can assure 

florists and amateurs that Scott’s Mammoth Belgian 

surpass all others in size and perfection of flowers. A trial will 

convince all. Per pkt. 25 cts.; 5 pkts. for $1.00, postpaid. 


9 CATALOGUE OF 
SCOTT'S Seaver FLOWERS 
FOR 1887, with elegant illustrations and a lovely Col- 
ored Plate cf Scott’s New Mammoth Pansies, 
will be sent FIREE, to any address, on request. We grow 
and sell FLOWERS ONLY, embracing our ** Strong 
and Reliable’? ROSES, favorably known since 1849, 
Grand 8S ialties in PLANTS, FLOWER 
SEEDS (of extra choice quality) and BULBS. RARE 
NOVELTIES of great beauty. 38 YEARS? experi- 
ence enables us to select the Best Varieties, and our 
unsurpassed facilities to produce the Finest Plants ff 
and SEEDS at the Lowest Prices. &@-Everyf} : 
lover of Flowers will find much to interest and instruct in}fi™ Send for it now! 
Scott’s Catalogue of Beautiful Flowers. y Address 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, sane NURSERIES, 
{9th and Catharine Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








W. W. RAWSON & CO. 


NE isope LOWER SEEDS 34 South Market St, Boston, Mass., 
se !mporters and Growers of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, 


PLANTS. BULBS. 
: HAND Book B. K. BLISS & SONS, formerly of New York. 


FORTHE ¢s®S AND GARDEN QUE New Catalogue for 1887, beautifully illustrated, with two 
large colored plates and many choice engravings, 92 pages, 

REQUISITES. hb 8x llinches, will be sent to our customers of last year, also to 

former customers of B. K. Bliss & Sons, without charge—to all 

others upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps, which will be refunded 

with first order. B. K, BLISS, surviving partner of above 


NEW BOOK ON CGARDENING. firm. BT gad his personal attention to orders 
UCCESS in Market Gardening and Vegetable Grower’s Manual, by W. W. Rawson, Practical Market 
Gardener. The most instructive work of the kind ever published, full of important information to market gardeners and 
toall growers of vegetables in large orsmall quantities. 190 pages, fully illustrated, sent post-paid by mail, upon receipt of $1.00, 





KNOW ABOUT GARDENING. 


[2 PopuLaR GARDENING for Town and Country is found a rising 
Journal, similar to the great gardening papers of England. In 
that country nearly every one reads these 
gardening papers. The aim of this Ameri- 
can Journal is to furnish in attractive style 
matter that is designed to promote the art 
of useful and ornamental gardening about 
American Homes. It treats on the one 
hand of Flowers, Lawns and the Beautiful of 
Gardening; on the other, of Fruit, Vegetables 
and Marketing, about halfand half to each. In style it is terse, practi- 
cal and interesting; engravings and printing the very best. The ablest 
writers contribute to its columns. 
W A NTED Every person who delights in fine lawns, flowers, 
conservatories, fruits, vegetables, etc., to send one 
stamp to us for a FREE SPECIMEN of the paper. Send NOW. 


Address, POPULAR GARDENING PUB. CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Have been sown by many successful cultivators 
for nearly half a century. We are Growers 
and Importers as well as Exporters of all the 
varieties of Vegetable, Flower, and Field 
Seeds, Plants, Roses, Bulbs, and Dealers in all 
Garden and Farm Supplies. Our system of 
selection is most thorough, and our treatment 
of customers most generous. Place yourself 
in our hands and we shall provide for you 
both pleasure and profit. We could say much 
more toextol our wares but we believe you wish 
 —— _ results and ask you to give us a trial. 

Dreer’s GarpeN Carenpar for 1887 is a 
Send Us Your fiddress Beautifully Illustrated Guide to the Garden, 
ona postal card and we willsend you.acolleconof | Farm, and Greenhouse. Mailed for 6 cls. in 
Verbena, Dahlia, Mignonette, Smilax, Phlox, &c. , stamps to cover postage. Seed Catalogue Free. 


from which you may select such as you desire at one- 
half the prices usually charged. 


This is a bona-fide offer; the packets are large and 
full, and the seeds guaranteed fresh. H 6. N RY A D R E E R 
Remember the Seeds themselves will be sent x 5 
you, for selection, not a catalogue. Write plainly your 
name, residence and state, ona postal card, and address, 


Flower City Seed fo. ae 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








PIERS j < , Lh — mi offer the following charming varieties of these popular flowers, They are very 
' ; 


rior. 
INE WPORT SWEET PEAS. Last season at Newport and Boston these were 
great favorites, and very fashionable; they are deliciously fragrant, a bunch of them form- 
ing an exquisite bouquet. Nothing blooms in greater abundance, and few flowersare as satis- 
factory. Sowearly. and success iscertain. Scarlet, Rose and White, Blush, White, Dark 
Purple, and White Laced with Lavender, 5c. ae Pe paper, or lic, per — One paper each, 
6 colors, for 25c. SWEET PEA, ADONIS, the most:lov a bright cart carmine, 
HYB | IGN TTE 


10c, per paper, 6 for 50c. NEW "MAMMOTH 9 

the largest and finest variety known, the pikes of bloom se hoe for $1.00 per bag 10c. per 
a 6 for50c. GOLD QUEE MIGNON ETTE very distinct and beauti- 
and, while not 0 Lae as g pravec ng. is Sr ae ——— 10c. per paper, 6 for 

EW FAN RING D PRTUN hese are magnificent, the 

aier size, and eer af the flowers are remarkable, the Fao being deeply fringed ; 

they create a sensation wherever shown. The seed is only obtained by great care and 

cultivation, and is necessarily a J nage 40c. per paper, 3 for $1.00. Our PER FEC- 

TION BALSAMS are as double and _ beautiful as Camelias; florists use these in 

their choicest work. Ourclimate is admirably adapte d for their culture, and our improved 

Writes will be received with great favor. Scarlet, Crimson, Lilac, Scarlet-Spotted, 

ite, Flesh, Satiny White marked with Crimson Rose. Lemon, and < Apple Blossom, any 

aoe 10c, per paper. WHITE PERFECTION BALS SAM S, 20c, per paper, one 

paper each, 10 colors, for 90c. The most marked improvement in Pansies ever seen will 

found in the Stone three kinds; NEW GIANT TRIMARDEAU; or 
THREE-SPOTT PANSIES a new class of French origin that will afford 

unbounded pe AK oy on account of their extraordinary size, the ~— — are immense, 
fully 3 inches in diameter, and will astonish every one in this raped, ft . per a pee 3 for 

$1.0. NE PLUS ULTRA; or, GIAN FIVE-SPOTTED Es. 
Every one will be surprised at the rich ma brilliant shade 8, as r as by their enormous 

size, as this is the finest colored. and handsomest aed O sit large flowering Pansies, 

40c. per paper, 3 for $1.00. PIER SON'S. PE PAN NSIES, while not 
so large, are superb: the flowers are of Mi. fa "hte is colors exquisite and 

wonderful, and so delicate no desc age can convey any adequate idea of their beauty ; 

they are striped, bordered, an and fringed in rainbow colors, with rich velvety 

. \ FA +8 TONE texture, 30c. per paper, 4 for $1.00. (2 These three kinds of Pansies are all indispensable, 

Apt one paper of each for $1.00. PANSY SEED IN SEPARATE COLORS: 
OLD D f y Ultramarine-Blue, Jet Black, Snow Queen, Shades of Brown, Yellow, Sk y Blue, Gold 

margined Sorts, Striped or Rainbow Sorts, lsc. per paper, the 8 colors for he 

M AMS 1OTH VE BENAS, 2 new, very large, 25c. = paper, 5 for $1.00. He 
50K PERFECTION ASTERS, magnificent; eat improvement ph all 
others, a. Rose. Crimson. me ae, White % iega ted, Red and White Variegated, Dart Biue, and Blood Red, l5e. per 
paper, the 8 colors for $1.00, NE W CRIMSON VERLASTING “ FIREBAL ie”? make elegant winter bouquets, 10c. per 
» pr. NEW ENGLISH TOM THUMB NASTURTIUMS. * oon of India,” brilliant crimson, extra, 15c. per paper. 
"ellow flushed Vermilion 5c.; Peach, 5c.: a as Mauve, 5c.; Golden Yellow, 10c.; "Intense Sc arlet, 10c.: Black, 10c.; Creamy 
White, 5c.; Rose, 10c.; Yel, saoanaaen Crimson, 5c. ue 10c.:_ Yellow-s; ‘poet Chocolate, 10c.; Lady Bird, extra, yellow and crimson, 15¢, 
One paper each, 13 colors, for $1.00. Our IMPR OVE GARDEN_ POPPIES are ‘perfectly dazzling 5 sh —- | be sown early. Fiery 
poe poarlet and White, Rose, White, White and Paras Scarlet and Violet, 10c. per paper, the 6 colors f for Oe MALTESE CROSS 
ly Y, single sects with large pure-white Maltese Cross in centre, 10c, pa Pe Our new SNOW DRIFT POPPY is elegant, 
snow- et and as large and fine as any Peony, 10c. ies paper; this and oR Ms SON NSING 42a which is gagaitn Se 


attrnot sreat att attention, 10c. per paper. an 8 vere of each last three sorts for HE ENTIRE COLLE 

) 00. a ORD all purchasers receive i copy of our Complete Ciiuingue of TH 
CHOICEST SELECTIONS ‘on ‘BEST SEEDS AND PLANTS TO BE OUND IN THE U.S. et an chess 
on receipt of stamps to pay postage. dre: 


F. R. PIERSON, Florist “and Seedsman, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. P.O. Box S. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMEN 


OF THE 


Washington Life Insurance Company. 





W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 





Net Assets, December 31, 1885 7,394,545 64 


Receipts during the year 1886: 


$1,508,698 70 
407,117 81 $1,915,816 51 


$9,310,362 15 


For Premiums. 
For Interest, Rents, etc. 





DISBURSEMENTS, 

Claims by Death $518,486 54 

Matured and Discounted 
Endowments 

Cash Dividends, Return 

Premiums and Sur- 

rendered Policies. . 


152,718 86 


435,633 85 
4,543 99 


Total paid Policy-hold- 

- $1,111,383 24 
DUES: Chics subhbnee se 15,121 53 
Commuted Commissions. 55,499 13 
Profit and Loss 


8,590 75 
Rent, Com- 
missions, Salaries, 
Postage, Advertis- 
ing, Medical Ex- 


aminations, etc.... 262,793 02 $1,496,730 79 


$7,813,631 36 





Net Assets, Dec. 31, 1886, 


ASSETS. 


U. S. and N. Y. City 
$659,703 42 

Bonds and Mortgages, 

being first liens on 
6,377,398 67 
430,216 57 


137,631 52 
170,197 29 
38,483 89 


Cash on hand and in 
Banks and Trust Co. 

Loans on Collaterals. ... 

Agents’ Balances 


Add excess of market 
value of Stocks over 


Interest: due and unpaid. 
Deferred and Unpaid 
Premiums, less 20 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve by N. Y. stand- 
ard, Department 
$7,219,901 00 


valuation 

Claims in course of Ad- 
justment..... Sion es 57,169 99 

Matured Endowments 
not yet called for.. 


Premiums paid in ad- 


1,865 20 
6,816 60 


528 50 
2,041 68 


Unpaid Dividends 
Stockholders. 

Salaries, Rent, etc 

Surplus as regards Policy 
holders oe 








Policies issued in 1886 . 
Amount of Insurance in 1886....... reves $7,428,439 


Number of Policies in force 
Total Amount Insured 





W. HAXTUN, Vice-President and Secretary. 


CYRUS MUNN, Ass’t Secretary. 
B. W. McCREADY, M.D., Medical Exam 


I, C. PIERSON, Actuary. 
iner, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
WM. HAXTUN, 

SOuANE @ MNES 
LEVI P. MORTON, 
ABIEL A. LOW, 
GUSTAV SCHWAB, 


MERRITT TRIMBLE, 
GEORGE A. ROBBINS, 
JAMES B. JOHNSTON, 


CHAS. H. LUDINGTON, 


FREDERIC R. COUDERT, 


$7,813,631 36 


$167,546 58 
63,936 68 
12,862 25 


211,636 73 


$8,269,613 60 


981,290 63 $8,269,613 60 


$36,574,831 


F. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies. 


FOSTER & THOMSON, Attorneys. 


GEORGE NEWBOLD, 


BENJAMIN HAXTUN, 
EDWIN H. MEAD, 
HENRY F. HITCH, 


AVID THOMSON 


CHARLES P. BRITTON, 
FRANCIS G. ADAMS, 


NATHANIEL L. MCCREADY, BENJAMIN W. McCREADY, M.D. 
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6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 
RRY’S SEEDS 
“Takats SEEDSMEN 
D. M. FERRY & CO’S 
Illustrated, Des- 
criptive & Priced 
SEED ANNUAL 
For 1887 
will be mailed 
FREE to all 
Y Epnicents, os 


customers 

without or- 

dering it. 

i Invaluableto 

all, Every per- 

\o son using Gar- 

= den, Field or 

Flower SEEDS should 

send for it. Ad 

0. M. FERRY & CO, 

Detroit, Mich. 


they are “Ti 
good, mi 


Their Seeds are 
popular because 





For 188? is a richly fllustrated book with illuminatea 
cover, over 60 pages and 200 engravings, giving plain and 
prac tical instructions for plantin pam ang, a apd manage- 
nent of FRUIT TREE PLAN fon obtaining 
them, and honest descriptions of ain pFE- 4 varieties 
both New anp OLD, and low prices. Headquarters of the 
ERIE BLACKBERRY, GOLDEN QUEEN ag tr! Mox- 
MOUTH STRAWBERRY, LAWSON PEAR, SPAULDING and 
JAPAN PLUMS, MEECH’S QUINCE, &€¢. Srnall Fruits, Apple, 
Peach and Nut Trees specialties. Gurpx with eight Col- 
ored Plates, 10c; without plates 5c. Price listsfree. Trees 
& Plants by Mal ng feature, All who mention tlus 
paper yA Faceive a copy ORCHARD & GARDEN gratis, 

Tt. LOVETT, Little Silver, N. J. 


THE DANA BICKFORD 
FAMILY KNITTER. 
Knits everything required by the house- 

hold, of any quality, texture, and weight 

desired. 
DANA BICKFORD, Pres’t, 
795 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
2 AGENTS WANTED. 


ARTISTIG COUNTRY HOUSES. 


LAWRENCE B. VALK & SOX, 
ARCHITECTS, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


If you are going to build, write full 
particulars of what you want, when 
several illustrations will be sent you. 
Portfolio of 25 Country Houses, $1. 


KEEP WARM 


With one of HALSTED’S FOOT-WARMERS. 
Heated with chemical tuel. Burns 10 to 15hours. No 
flame or smoke. Good for the boudoir, the sewing-room, the 
bedroom, the carriage, the R. R. car. Cheap, safe, handy, 
and “Oh! so nice.” See circulars. 
CENTENNIAL WEG CO., 

RYE, N. ¥. 


v4 GOA 


Ocoee ETA 


phe finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
pe ulres no boiling. Invaluable for Dyspeptics 
hildren Wit Bon dealer, or send {OQ stamps 

rial can, UR & SONS, Philadelphia. 











Box 450. 








*SHADELAND” ces 
PURE BRED LIVE STOCK 
ESTABLISHMENT 


in the WORLD. 
NEW IMPORTATIONS 


arriving from time to time. Rare 
individual excellence and 
choicest breeding. 


srwel tine you.** CLYDESDALE HORSES, 


PERCHERON, NORMAN, OR 
FRENCH DRAFT-HORSES, 
ENGLISH DRAFT-HORSES, 
STANDARD-BRED TROTTERS, 
CLEVELAND BAYS AND FRENCH COACHERS, 
SADDLERS AND CARRIAGE HORSES, 
ICELAND AND SHETLAND PONIES, 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN AND DEVON CATTLE. 


Our customers have the advantage of our many years? 
experience in breeding and importing; superior quale 
ity; large variety and immense collections}; 
opportunity of comparing different breeds; and 
low prices, because of our unequalled facilities, 
extent of business, and low rates of transportation. 

No other establishment in the world offers such 
advantages to the purchaser. 


PRICES LOW! TERMS EASY! Visitors 
welcome. Correspondence solicited. Circulars 


«POWELL _BROS., 
SPRINGBORO, CRAWFORD COUNTY, PA. 


When you write, mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


“CARNRICK’S: 
OLUBLE FOOL! 


For INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 
For Mothers, Invalids, Dyspeptics and Aged People. 
THE ONLY FOOD that di- 


gests as easily as human milk, 
and agrees with all infants and 
children. 

THE ONLY FOOD that 
thoroughly nourishes the child 
without the addition of cow’s milk: 

THE ONLY. FOOD that re- 
moves from infancy all neces- 
sity, danger and annoyance of @ 
wet nurse, 

IF TAKEN BY. mM THERS 
once or twice a da e quantity 
of milk will be p ted ow and 
quality at once improved. 


IF THE CHILD IS RESTLESS, change partially 
from nursing to SOLUBLE FOOD. 

DR. STUTZER, Food Analyst for Rhenish 
Prussia, says: “CARN RICK’S SOLUBLE 
FOOD is the best of all the foods I have ever 
examined.”” 

‘SOUR BABY’S FIRST AND SECOND YEARS,” by Marion 
Harland. Book of 64 pages, giving careful instructions for 
bringing up the little ones. Sent free by 

REED & CARNRICK, N. Y. 


GRA WLA 


An Incomparable Food. Ready for immediate 
use. Unequaled children and invalids, A delicious 
diet. Unsurpassed for consti sag * and 
by Grocers. Box by mall, 
ula Co., DansviLiz, N 








yspepsia. Sold 
ome Gran- 
Ry 

















CHINA EMPORIUM, 


Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 


NEAR THE BRIDGE. 





All visitors to New York are cordially invited to 
visit the four floors of showrooms and art galleries, 


Catalogues sent on request. 





8S. A. KEAN. JOHN FARSON. 


S. A. Kean & Company, 


New York. 


Bankers. 
Bonds. 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
Collections Made with Prompt Advice. 
FULL LINE OF INVESTMENT BONDS. SEND FOR LIstT. 


Chicago. 





MORTGAGE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL, - - $600,000 


DEBENTURES 


Cuaranteed Farm Mortgages 


REFERENCES, 
First Nat. Bank, NEW YORK, 


Gaui table 


OFFICES, 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway, 
BOSTON, 93 © ‘ourt Street. Boston Nat. Bank, BOSTON. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1125. 4th St. | 7th Nat. Bk., PHILADELPHIA. 
KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. | Am, Nat. Bank, KANSAS CITY 
For rates of interests and full information 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


Jerome B. Howard, Editor. A‘ page Monthiy. 
The authentic exponent of the Benn Pitman Sys- 
tem of Phonography. $1.50 per annum. _Specime n 
copy free. The Phonographic I th 


Phonetic Shorthand Publi- 


CATIONS, For Self-Instruction. 
W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y- 














See that Yatisi stamp 
is on inside of Corset, 


YIELDS TO EVERY MOVEMENT OF THE WEARER. 
Owing to the diagonal elasticity of the cloth (which our patents 
cover exclusively) ee fit perfectly the first time worn. Requires no 
breaking in. Money retu ened b oes a pana worn ten days 
if not found the moxt PERF CY F TH- 
}Land Comfortable rex ever neti ING: by all first-class 
dealers, Price by — prepaid, $1.85 and upwards. 
ROTTY BROS., Chicago, Ill. 


BLACK STOCKINGS 


THAT POSITIVELY 
WILL NOT CROCK! 
GENTL EMEN’S B HALF HOSE, 


TISSES’ RIBBED Hoee: 
LADIES’ FINE LISLE HOSE. 


Send for PRIcE-LIsT. 


UNBLEACHED 2D STOCKINGS 
9 ™ DYED FOR 25c. PER PAIR. 


We GUARANTEE these goods, after 

being dyed by us, not to soil the feet or 

underclothing, that they are equally as clean as white hose, 

and the color and gloss will improve by washing. Trya few 

pairs and you will be convinced. “Silk finish” on all goods. 

Terms strictly cash. Goods by mail must be accompanied by 
postal note or money order. 

THE F. P. ROBINSON COMPANY, 49 West St., Boston, Mass. 


E. W. PECK & CO., 927 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


ESM OPOLITAN 


ree tian D0 WEAR 
MIUM FRE 
BYES GRE PRIDE 


WSKTOR IT} Cc: Etre N.Y. 


SKFOR IT#t NEWS SZANDS 


Type, Presses and Printers’ Requisites. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 
Printers’ and Engravers’ Warehouse, 
16 and 18 Dutch, cor. Fulton St., N. Y. 
Engravers’ Turkey Boxwood, etc. - Machinists’ Pattern Letters. 


Mention this 




















R. M. LAMBIE gh 
0. wanufacturer of All Kinds of 
BOOK HOLDERS. 
Send for Illustrated, Catalo; 
The Most Perfect Dict’ry Holder. 
136 EAST 13TH ST., NEW YORK. 


HORTHAN D: Writing thoroughly taught 
by mail or personally 

ituations procured all pupils when competent, 

end for circular, We Ge CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. ¥. 














THE FAMOUS RECAMIER CREAM AND RECAMIER BALM. 


Read what Prof. THOS. STILLMAN, M.Sc., Ph.D., of Stevens Institute of Technology, says: 

Mrs. H. H. AYER: 40 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, omen 7, 1887. 
Dear Madame—Samples of your Recamier Cream and Recamier Balm have been analyzed sae I find that 

there is nothing in them that will harm the most delicate skin, and which is not saouae by the French Pharmacopoeia as 


e and benejicial in preparations of this character. Respectfully yours, S B. STILLM 
ad as i , Analytical and re he Chemist. 


FOR THE COMPLEXION. 





POSITIVELY MADE FROM A FOR- 
MULA USED FOR MANY YEARS BY 
Q { : ‘ MME. 


RECAMIER, AND NEVER BE- 
From the Celebrated Por. FORE MANUFACTURED FOR SALE. ew eg gu 


trait of Gérard. $1.50 Each. 


Endorsed in the warmest terms by hundreds of ladies, among them Mrs. JAMES BROWN POTTER, Mrs. LILY 
LANGTRY, Mrs. ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, Mme. MODJESKA, Mile. ZELIE DE LUSSAN, ’ete., copies of 


whose letters will be sent you on application, together with a beautiful colored portrait of Mme. Recamier, imperial size. 
AMI LD CREAM is not a cosmetic, but a delightful healing compound, and is penmemsees. if used according to 


directions, TO RE 

Sun or Wind, and TO FRESHEN and 

INVIGORATE the SKIN, making it 

Youthful and Soft in Appearance. 
RECAMIER BALM is not a 

vulgar “white wash,” or so-called ‘‘ Bloom 

of Youth,” but a harmless and fragrant 

liquid, absolutely imperce ~_ except in TRADE 

the Delicate Freshness it imparts to the 

Skin. It is now used for its strong tonic 

effect on the complexion by hundreds of 

women who never have made use of a 


ee an 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer. 


MOVE Roughness, Red Spots, Pimples, etc., from whatever cause; TO CURE all Irritations from 


cosmetic, as well as by the legion of un- 
fortunates whose complexions have been 
almost irretrievably ruined by the use of 
the lead washes with which the market is 
ooded. 
N. B.—Your Druggist or Tradesman 
MARK should have the RECAMIER PREPA- 
* RATIONS, He or you can easily obtain 
them from the Sole Manufacturer and 
fae ig (See that each package bears 
Trade Mark and Signature as herewith.) 


HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, No. 27 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


NOTICE.—In preparation: AYER’'S RECAMIER POWDER and AYER’S RECAMIER BATH PACKET. 





An Old and World-Renowned 
Remedy for the 


RELIEF AND CURE OF 
/ Colds, 
Coughs, 


Hoarseness, 


AND ALL 


Indispensable to Speakers 
and Singers. 


For sale, only in boxes, by all 
Medicine dealers. 





CERMAN ASTHMA CURE 
2 # Instantly relieves the most violent attack, and 
insures comfortable sleep. NO WAITING for RE- 
SUL's. Being used by inhalation, its action is im- 
mediate, direct and certain, and a cure is the 
result in all curable cases, _A single trial come r 
vinces the most skeptical. Price 50c. and $1.00 
of any druggist, 3 ey mel Gamolo Free for 
stamp. Dr. R.S F MANN, St. Paul, Minn, 





FACE, HANDS, FEET, 


and all their imperfections, including Facial 

Development, Hair and Seal Superfluous 

Hair, ae "Mar ks, Moles, Warts, Moth, 

4 2. Freckl les, Red Nose, Acne, Blk Heads, Scars, 

) Pitting ‘and their treatment. Send 10e. for 

book « 4th edition. Dr. Ssh n Hi, Woodbury, 
st N oak pe St., Albany, N. Y., Established 1879. 





We will send you a book contain- 
ing AMPLE PROOFS of this fact, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, if you 

will mention this 

paper when 

writing. 


Dr. Sykes Sure Cure Co. CURES 
Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 
Its causes, and a new and success. 
NE ful CURE at your own home, by 
one who was deaf twenty-eight years. 
Treated by most of the noted specialists without bene- 
fit. Cured himself in three months, and since then hun- 


dreds of others. Full particulars sent on application. 
T. S. PAGE, No. 41 W. 31st St., New York City. 


HABIT cured without suffering, at a 

rivate home. 

0 pay unless cured. Indorsed by Phy- 
sicians. Can refer to patients cured. 


O. S. SARGENT, M.D., No. 22 Cleremont Park, Boston, Mass. 
A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 











STOOD THE TEST 
"FOR 50 YEARS. 


25 CENTS T TE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


sas AT HOME. PAIN. 
mesa, Lost sleep or eB. with 
UM. giant simple, Terms Low. Treat- 
ment sent To oo and NO PAY asked until you are 


onthe, 





benefited. ures in Six M 
REMED rngke one. 
YW CO., LAFAYETTE, In 
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IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 


HE No. 2 CALIGRAPH is the only double-case 

Writing Machine that produces each letter by a 

single finger stroke, and thus fully economizes time 
and labor. 

15,000 CALIGRAPHS are in daily use, and are 
becoming immensely popular for their Durability, 
Speed, and Manifolding ability. 

We publish 400 letters from prominent men and firms which 
are convincing. 


For specimens, etc., address 
THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York Office, No. 237 Broadway. 








aa we 
rm Impression, Changeable Type, 
bility. 


THE UNITED BRASS CO., 
79 FULTON St., NEW YORK, May 7, 1888, 
GENTLEMEN.—We take pleasure in informing you that we have been 
using your Type-Writer for about one year, and up to the present time 
it has given perfect satisfaction. We think that itis the best machine 
inthe market. It can be depended upon in the matter of speed, ex- 
cellent work, and durability. We have had many inquiries regarding 
the Type-Writer, and have in all cases recommended it in the highest 
terms, Yours respectfully, THE UNITED BRASS Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN., April 17, 1886. 
DEAR SIRS.—We have had your machines in constant use for six 
months, and take great pleasure in recommending them. The align- 
ment is invariably perfect. We consider your machines capable of 
doing a greater variety and better work than any other. 
Yours ~_, uly, 
OHN W. BROCK, ROBERT C. H. BROCK, 
For pamphlet and specimen of writing address : 
THE HAMMOND TYPE-WRITER CO., 


17 Nassau Street, New York. 





Waterman’s 


Ideal Fountain Pen. 


‘©The very best of them all, 

Rev. Tos. K. BEECHER, D.D., Elmira, N. Y. 
BECAUSE 

ist. ** It is ready without trouble or 
delay.°?°—N. Y. Sun. 

2d. **It writes freely and never over- 
flows.°°—BENJAMIN NorTHROP, Assistant Editor 
N. Y. Graphic. 

8d. ** Never out of order in a year’s constant 
use.’”—Rev. W. L. Harris, D.D., Bishop M. E. Church, 
New York. 

4th. ** It never soils the fingers.” 

Morkis PHILLIPs, Home Journal, N. Y. 
6th. ** Try it and you will use no other.” 
Rev. GEO. F. PENTECOST, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

See advertisements in previous numbers of this 
Magazine. 

It is made in four (4) styles and seven (7) sizes in each, 
and you can have your choice. 

It is warranted (unconditionally) and guaranteed to 
meet all the requirements, or the money will be re- 
funded. 

Send for illustrated price-list, with testimonials. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


L. E. WATERMAN, Sole M’fr, 


155 Broadway, New York. 
The Ideal Pocket, for pens and pencils. 
Price of pocket, nickel, 15 cents; with leather cover, 
30 cents. 


WATERMAN S IDEAL PEN. 





HALL TYPE-WRITER, PRICE $40, 


Interchangeable Rubber Type, 15 styles of type, $1.00 per 
font, in English; also Greek, Italian, Norwegian, Swedish, 
French, Spanish, Russian, Armenian, etc. 

‘“‘Impression and Alignment are both more per- 
fect than any other type-writer that I know, and it 
is simply a pleasure to use it.’’ W. D. HOWELLS. 


Send six cents in stamps for forty-page Illustrated Catalogue, 


HALL TYPE-WRITER CO., 
SALEM, MASS. 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 
common pen needed. Estab- 
lished 560 Years. Supe- 
rior and popniar for decorative work on linen. Rec’d 
Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 











M A | Stereopticons and the Best 
Views _for Public, Church 

L ANTER NS23 Home Exhibitions, A 
c very profitable business for 

& man with small capital. Best apparatus, new views, 
MSS. lectures. Reduced prices, 23 Years’ Practical Ex- 
perience, Ills, Catalogue Free. GEO. H. PIERCE, 
136 S. Eleventh sSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARM 





on James River, Va, in Claremont 
Colony. Illustrated Circular Free. 
J.F.MANCHA,Claremont,Va. 
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[ttorneys-at-[aw, Solicitors of Patents. 
119 S, 4rx STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











No Dust. 





Barry's 
copherous 
FOR 


THE HAIR. 


The oldest and the 

Best in the World. 

' Words cannot de- 

scribe the gloss, the silkiness, the luxuriance, the 

flowing, wavy beauty of the Hair that is dressed 
daily with this matchless preparation. 


GOOD NEWS 


GREATAMERICAN 
To LADIES 
T Feats nducemen aot of- 


ered. Now’s your time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 

eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 


NTAIN FREEZER. 
d Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 


Go 
Known and acknowledged as the or Went G Dictionary. For full particulars address 


E GREAT AMERICAN TEA CoO., 
Leading Ice Cream Freezer of P. O. Box 289. 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 
the World. 


10 Barelay Street, New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND REFERENCES. 


g Saves your Health. 


No Smoke, 
WANTED 


Ee EVERYWHERE. : ; 
DUPLEX STEAM HEATER CoO., 


Steam Heatin 


No Coal Gas, 


AGENTS 


Good 
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WAY MAE 





OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO YOU. 





ComPANy 








No zine in contact with the cream, 
if but tinned surfaces instead; there- 
fore no fear of zinc poisoning by using 
the White Mountain Freezer. Will 
freeze in one half the time of any other, 

ucing cream of the jinest quality 
ever seen or tasted. Nothing ever 
manufactured in the line of Ice Cream 
Freezers can compare favorably with a ‘‘ White Mountain.” 
Send for illustrated catalogue, to 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 
124 Hollis Street, ~ - NASHUA, N. H, 
Mention ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


TRIPLE MOTION | 
Nettie mounTAItg 
 * CREAM FREE 





PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS! 
Press, $3.00. Circular size, $8.00. Newspaper 
size, $44.00. Type-setting easy, printed directions. 
Send two stamps for List of Presses, Type, Cards, 
etc., to factory. KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 





THE WASHBURN AMERICAN GUITARS 
AND MANDOLINES 


Finest toned, most durable, 

= pease Sa! absolutely 
rrectscaie. Warranted tostandin any climate. Ask your dealer 
LYou illustrated Catalogue mailed free by the Manufacturers, 
ON & HEALY, 162 State St., Chicago. 


Contractors and Builders, Cabinet Makers 
and Metal Workers, by using outyits of 
BARNES? PATENT 
FOOT-POWER MACHINERY 


Can bid lower and save more money trom 
their jobs than by any other means for doing 
their work. Full illustrated catalogue free. 
Address, 


W.F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 


528 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 





A WELL-DRESSED GENTLEMAN 


Should have as a Toilet Adjunct the 
Harvard Trouser Stretcher. 
Three minutes’ time will apply the Stretcher and 
give the garment an appearance of perfect fresh- 
ness and newness. It takes out all wrinkles, all 
bagging from the knees, and puts a pair of 
Trousers in perfect shape. Lasts a life-time. 
Sent, post-paid, to any P. O. in U. S. on receipt of 


1.00. 
RICHMOND SPRING CO.,134 Richmond St., Boston 








BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


Beautiful Imported Birthday Card sent 


names of two or more other babies, 

parents’ addresses. Also & handsome 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
much valuable information. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 














If you wish to keep your magazine from being lost or torn 
a 


“COMMON SENSE BINDER,” 


SIZE FOR 
SCRIBNER'S, CENTURY, HARPER'S MONTHLY, 
ATLANTIC, ST. NICHOLAS, and LIPPINCOTT'’S, 
75 Cents each, post-paid. 


Twenty-six sizes kept in stock. Send for a list and mention 
this publication. 


ASA L. SHIPMAN’S SONS, 
10 Murray St., New York. 


A. H. Anprews & Co., 


Manufacturers of 


Fine fommercial Furniture 


BANK, OFFICE, and LIBRARY 
FITTINGS, 
mm Office Desks, 


(200 Kinds, ) 
eaey Revolving Chairs, 
Library Tables, 
Bank Counters, 


creens and Railings of best kiln-dried lumber, 


ANDREW’S 
NEW UPRIGHT CABINET 


Fo.tpinc Bep 


> Ss! y THE MOST POPULAR BED. 
== ——“- Simple! _ Noiseless! Perfect! 
All Styles. All Prices. 
Catalogues on application. ALL WORK GUARANTEED, 
JUST THE THING FOR STUDENTS. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
686 BRoapway, N. Y. Ciry. 195 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


a | 





Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
retail box by express, of the 
best Candies in America, put 
up inelegant boxes, and strictly 
pure. Suitable for presents. 
Express charges light. Refers 
to all Chicago. Try it once. 

Address, 
Cc, F. GUNTHER, 


Re ET 
Confectioner, Chicago. 


HOTOGRAPHIC= 


OUTFITS FOR AMATEURS. 


Opera Glasses, Microscopes, 
Telescopes, Spectacles, Barometers, Thermometers, etc. 


W. H. WALMSLEY & CoO., 


Successors to R. & J. BECK, Philada., Pa. Illustrated price- 
list free to any address. Mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


CANDY 











SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 
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MENTION THis PAPER. 





FOB CLEANSING, PRESERVING AND 
WHITENING THE TEETH, 
This is by far the best known article for the pur- 
ose, and combines both the Liquid and 
owder. 

Ask your Druggist for it. If he has’nt it, send four 
cents in stamps for sample bottle, or fifty cents for 
regular size bottle and we will send it to you prepaid, 
CLOSE BROTHERS, 16 East 23d St., New York City. 


&, WEAVER ORCANS 


Are the Finest in Tone, Style, Finish and general 
make up of any goods made. Guaranteed for 6 years. 
7 Send for Catalogue, testimonials and terms, free, to: 
Weaver Organ and Piano Oo., 
Factory, York, Pa 


MAGIC LANTERNS ? 








ANDSTEREOPTICONS 


For PUBLIC, SUNDAY SCHOOL & HOME EXHIBITIONS 


VIEWS siisubject | [20 Bsiaorus; FREE 
C. T. MILLIGAN FiSE cee 


6 PIECES SILVERWARE fetta 


NORTHFORD SILVER PLATE CO., Northford, Coun. 
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IF THESE Bovyv 


Be covered with varnish for a short time, death is sure to result. 
Two and one-half pounds of watery vapor should exude each day 
from the skin of an average person. In other words, nearly one-half 
the waste matter from the body should daily pass off through the 
skinand pores. If the latter become clogged and the skin dees not 
perform its functions, through aastelar the person, these poisons 
are absorbed into the blood, deranging the whole system, and lay- 
ing the foundation of diseases too numerous to mention here. 


Wry Is xT 
that, after five thousand yom of study and practice, physicians 
are still unable to cure such ¢ i ts as D ia, Indi- 
gestion, Liver and Kidney troubles, etc.? 
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REE TO ALL 
On 6 Months’ Trial. 


DR. SCOTT’S NEW ELECTRIC BODY BRUSH. 
By the Pall Mall Electric Association. 





ache, known to the doctor since Adam’s time, and yet what physi- 
cian in Europe or America can cure it? 

Now, if a physician, after all the knowledge his profession has 
acquired in five thousand years, cannot cure a simple headache, 
how can he undertake tocure the more serious disorders which 
affect the human family ? 

In twelve months how much do you spend for medicines? In 
twelve months how much do you pay your doctor? #10, $20, 
850, $100, yes, $1000. 

AND YET NO CURE! 

Now, will you keep right on spending such sums, or will you 
try, at no risk of money, a simple and most agreeable remedy, 
lasting for years, and Be Cw ckly ? $5.00, you say, is 
a round sum, but what do you pay a doctor for two or three visits ? 

Foe will never regret reading this en- 





Common sense convinces one that 
something must be wrong. Other 
branches of science, surgery, dentistry, 
etc., have achieved wonderful results, 
while medicine still remains to a great 
extent an experiment, Thinkingpeople 
are exclaiming: Why all these injurious 
drugs? Why all these large bills and 
yetnocure? Surely the doctor ought to 
relieve me after his five thousand years 
of profound study. Can it be he is still 
groping in the dark? Let us take an 
illustration: Here is an ordinary head- 


Near! 


an embossed stra; 





DR. SCOTT: MALDEN, MASS. 
Your brush never fails to give relief. I 
most cheerfully indorse all you say of them. 
I would not be without it; itis my constant 
traveling companion, ANNICE JENNESS. 


e LINNEUS, ME. 
I was a great sufferer from rheumatism; 
sor Body Brush cured me in a few weeks. 
highly recommend it. 
MRS. RANDOLPH STIMSON. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Many of our customers are using your 
Body Brush, and speak highly of them, and 
would not part with them if they could not 
be replaced. J. E. BROWN & Co. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
For some time past I have suffered with 
Rheumatism in my knee. Your Brush cured 
mein less than 3 minutes, and I have nothad 
it since. It also cured tw» Sellow-workmen 
of Neuralgia and a third of foothache. 
Yours respectfully, JESSE M. HARR. 


ANDOVER, MASS. 
Too much cannot be said in praise of your 
Brushes. All who use them, about here, are 
greatly benefited. They have enabled me 
to dispense with my crutches. 
MRS. A. E. SAWYER. 





If you have amy pain, ache, or ill- 


AN ELECANT BRUSH. 

ly as large as this page, hard rubber, 
beautifully polished and elegantly carved, with 
for the hand. Put up in a 
handsome box with galvanometer. 


Pure Bristles, not Wires, Price, $5.00 each. 


tire advertisement. We could fill every 
page of this magazine with remarkable 
etters from grateful patrons who have 
been cured. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated 
in the hospitals of London, as well as in 
large private practice, that most remark- 
able cures attend the application of 
Electro-Magnetism to diseased parts of 
the body. Persons thought to be dead 
have been restored, and diseases hereto- 
fore baffling the best medical skill have 
yielded to a remedy which is believed 
to be the ** Vital Spark ”’ itself. 





CAZENOVIA, N. Y. 
The Brush you sent me relieves neuralgic 
pains in any part of the body, cures dyspep- 
sia and constipation. E. M. BARKER. 


Dr. SCOTT: LAWRENCE, KANS. 

I purchased a Flesh Brush from you, and 
my blood circulates better than it has for 
years. I have recommended it. 

MRS. THURSTON CRANE, 


ATWOOD’S PHARMACY, Broadway, N. Y. 
They give splendid satisfaction, and man’ 
have come back and bought the second, 
third, and fourth one. I have heard many 
customers praise them highly, and from my 
own personal knowledge, know of most re- 


cures eir use. 
HERMON W. ATWOOD. 


33 Spring Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
peee eee have rests Dr. BEALS Elec- 
tric Brush upon myself, ave derived great 

benefit from it. C. T. BLIss, M. D. 


I prescribe it for my patients, with the 
happiest results. Its cures are unques- 
tionable. 

Dr. JOHN GAVETT GIBSON, F. C. S. 


Better than all liniments and oils ; we can- 
not too highly recommend it to the afflicted. 
Surgical Gazette. 











feeling from any cause, if you seem 
“pretty well,” yet lack energy and do 
not ‘‘feel up to the mark,” if you suffer 
from disease, we beg of you at onceto 
try this remarkable curative. It can- 
not and does not injure, like medicine,— 


of 





_ Used night and morning, the Brush acts imme- 
diately upon the cuticle, circulation, nerves, and 
tissues, exciting a most healthy action, and bring- 
ing them ina few days to the highest possible state 


rfection, thus relieving the kidneys, liver, 
and other organs of much overwork and disease. 


describing at the same time most re- 
markable cures he had made, even in 
cases which would seem hopeless. 


FREE TO ALL ON SIX 
MONTHY’ TRIAL. 








always doing good, never harm. 
zs no shock or sensation felt in using it, There is no waiting 
a long time for results; Electro-magnetism acts quickly,—gener- 
ally the first week, more frequently the first day, and often even 
— 4 the first hour they are used their wonderful curative powers 
are felt. 

The celebrated Dr, W. A. Hammond, of New-York, formerly 
Surgeon-Generalof the U. S. Army, lately lectured upon this sub- 
ject, and advised all medical men to make trial of these agencies, 


Address 





Sy amare mem 


CEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New-York. 


We have advertised every month for 
nearly five years in this publication, and when we fail to keep our 
promise, the publisher will exclude our advertisement. Now, remit 
us the Price by check, ft, post-office order, or currency in 
registered letter at our risk, and we will mail it at once on six 
months’ trial. If you are not then satisfied with it, write us, and 
we will return your money; or as soon as you receive it even, iff 
not satisfactory, we will do so. What can be r? 
When ord 


g please Scribner’s Magazine. 
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b ge oy Paper, or that containing chemicals in- 
en 


t to the ordinary process of Manufacture, 

is a cause of Hemorrhoids, The “STanpaRpD’ 

Brand is not medicated, but is entirely free from 

any deleterious substance. The division into sheets 

31 So OE nat meteor g | 2 pea she ges social, = = 

nperforated Rol or package, ie the rap ssolu- 

— St., | = of _ gy — a = | —_ —— 
impure air, due to stoppage of pipes and drains, w 

OSTON, Mass. accompanying Physicians’ and Plumbers’ Bills. 


A. P. W. Paper Co. Special Express contracts now enable us to 


Gentlemen: Your “Me- | Deliver One Dozen 1000 Sheet Rolls 


dic: : ” . and NIcKEL FrxtTurs, anywhere in the United States 
ated Toilet Paper is accessible by Express, on receipt of $3.00; or we can 

useful in the treatment forward, as heretofore, Two Rolls and Nickel Fixture 

é for $1.00, charges prepaid. 

of Anal diseases, allay- 

ing the intense itching, 

18 a remedy easily ap- ~ 

plied, and a trial is con- 

vincing of its merits, 


F. M. Jounson, M. D, 











OUR MEDICATED PAPER 


For sufferers from Hemorrhoids, has proved a most successful vehicle for 
emollient and astringent remedies, affording a means of securing for chronic 
cases that regular, persistent treatment without which the advice and reme- 
dies of the ablest physicians fail to relieve. 

This paper, heavily charged with an ointment approved by the profession, 
offers a method of treatment free from the inconvenience and annoyance 
attending the use of other remedies, The itching typeof the disease quickly 
yields to its influence. : 

Pocket Packet, 10 cts, EightPackets and neat Pocket Case, $1. Price per 
roll of 1,000 sheets, securely wrapped in Tin Foil, 50cts. Two 1,000 Sheet 
Rolls, Nickel Fixture, $1.30. Delivered free anywhere in the United States 


on receipt of price. Address: | 
I 
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You Dirty Boy! 


PEARS’ SOAP-—the Great English Complexion’ Soap—is for 
sale throughout the United States, and in all other parts of the 
world, and its praises are heard and echoed everywhere. 
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TRow's PRINTING AND BookBinDING COMPANY. 














OP, * Ss EL WAREHOUSE: 
26 JOHN STRE 
STERBROOK KS "~NEW York. agit 





FOR SALF BY ALL STATIONERS. LEADING NOS.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
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| -THE FinsT~THE [ARGEST- THE Best. “ 


A FEW PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 

















Question 1—Is it not as much your duty to insure your Reesten 4—Is it a danger you can remove 


person against Accidents as your property against fire ? 
Question. <2@—Is there ‘not a constant chance that’ your 
poe house or dwelling may burn to the ground, or 


estion destroyed by fire? 
——— ma 3—Is there not a far greater chance of your 
th an Accident which will resuit either fatally 
e “7 "tejurion that will prevent you from attending to 
your business ? 


uestion 3; it one you created, or for which you are 


Question '6_Is it one you can avoid ? 

Question 7—Married Men! Is it not a duty you owe 
your wives and children, to provide against emergen- 
cies of this nature ? 

Question S8-—-Single Men! Is it not a duty you owe your 
mothers, sisters, and those dependent upon you? 


Do not procrastinate, but insure against Accidents at of a for ge can tell what a day or an hour may bri 


Want of money can be no excuse, for the cost 
UNITED STATES MUTUAL ACCIDEN 


forth. 
cident Insurance has, throuzh the efforts of the 
TATION, been placed within the reach of all. 


A 
About $13 a year, or, 25c. a week will secure a $5,000 policy, 4288... $25 a week in case of disabling injuries. The Member- 


ship Fee is x but once. 
CHARLES B. PEET 


, PRESIDENT. 


JAMES R. PITCHER, SECRETARY. 














PIANOS 


112 Fifth Avenue, New York; 204 & 2 


Unequalled in TONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP, and DURA- 
BILITY, 

WAREROOMS: 

Baltimore St., Baltimore, 











